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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


A copy of this specimen part of “The Cyclopedia ot Indi.t" i> pre^enleti to every 
subscriber to the work ; partly to indicate the g'eneral ^cope and character of the undertakintc, 
and partly to afford an opportunity for the final revision of Hio^raphie^ before ihe\ are 
included in the Cyclopedia in permanent form. 

It will be seen that the Bloe^raphles have been distributed under the he<idini;-s of “ Official.” 
“ Professional” aiul “ Commercial and Industrial,” and in each of these sections an alphabeiual 
arrangement has been adopted, with a few exceptions. This specimen issue only includes 
the small proportion of the total Biographies received whicli are ready fk>r printing. 

A few pages of the Historical Section are includeil, as also typical artich’s de.tling with 
Commerce and Trade. Arrangements are now’ in progess for articles on many other 
important Indian subjects. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Publishers are sparing no effort or expense 
to make the w’ork really a Cyclopedia of India and wortliv of ili.^ wide patron. ige which 
it has already received. 
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His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir Gilbert John Elliot- 
Murrav-Kynynmound, Earl of Minto, p.c., g.m.s.l.g.m.i.il.g.c.m.g., 

\’iceroy and Go\’ernor-Genenil of India. 


THS EXCELLENCY THE RIGET HON. 
d SIR GILBERT JOHN ELLIOT-MUR- 
lvAY-KYXYN]\I()l'ND. \icerov and 


Y "I 

( jovernor-Gcncral of India, is the fourth 
Earl of iMinto. The title was created in i8rt 
predecessors of the luiii having been created 
Baronet in 1700, Baron of i\linto in 1797, and 
Earl of iMinto and \dscount Melgund in 1813. 
The first Earl of Minto (Sir Gilbert IHliot ) was 
descended from an old border family, the Elliots 
of Minto, who were a branch of the family of 
Stobs, and was born at Edinburgh in 1731. His 
father, Sir (filbert Elliot, was a member of the 
administration of Pitt and Granville, and was 
spoken of by Horace Yalpole as " one of the ablest 
men in the House of Commons.” He was created 
Baron iMinto in 1707, and after filling several 
diplomatic posts with great success became, in 
1807, Governor-t'icneral at Tort William. His 
great-grandson was born at London, Em gland, on 
the 9th July 1845. He was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, taking his degree at the latter place. 
During these years he showed considerable powers 
as an athlete ; and in ilinto House there are to be 
seen several trophies of his skill in rowing, sculling 
and running. Lord iMinto rode in many races on the 
flat and across country, and in 1S74 brought Captain 
MachelEs “Defence” in fourth for the (nand 
National at Liverpool; and won the Grand National 
Steeplechase of France at Auteuil on " !Miss 
Hungerford ;” and in many other events over 
hurdles he rode winners trained by Mr. Richardson. 
It is related of His Lordship that at the Lincoln 
Spring Meeting of 1873, he passed the post first 
on five different mounts. He was also well known 
as a bold rider with the Duke of Grafton’s, Lord 
Yarborough’s and the Bicester Hounds. 

In iMihtaiy affairs the Earl has had great expe- 
rience and frequently seen active seivice. Ha\ ing 
finished his education, he, then Lcrd Melgmid, 
joined the Scots (Guards in 1867, leaving that 
Regiment after three years’ servii'e. In the follow- 
ing year, 1871, he was for a short while in Paiis, 
with his two brothers, during the Commune. In 
1874 he went as Correspondent for the Morniuj^ 
Post with the Carlist Army in Navarre and Biscay 
in the North of Spain. In the spring of 1877^ 


he went out to Turkey. There he was attai lied bv 
the British Ambassador to the Turkish Arniv, and 
bee. line Assistant Attn die under Colonel Tennox, 
and was the first to announce in England that tlie 
Russian Army had crossed the Balkans. He was 
present with the Turkish Army at the Bombard- 
ment of Nikopol i and the crossing of the Daiiube. 
In 187S His Lordsiiip came out to India. He 
went straight to the front in Afghanistan, joined 
Lord Roberts, and was wath him in the Kurram 
^klllcv. When peace wms eoncluded after the 
treaty of Gundaniak. he w^ent to Simla, and when 
there wtis asked to aeeompany Cavagnaribs mission 
to Cabul, and to carry a despatch from that place 
across the frontier to General Kauffman, wdio wtis 
then commanding the Russian advanced post at 
Samarcand. The idea wtis, howmver, given up, 
owang to Cavacnari’s opinion that the whole mission 
wmild bccon-e State prisoners at Cabul, and that 
it w'ould be impossiblt^ to proceed further wdth 
despatches. Shortly after Lord Minto heard of the 
massacre at Cabul. Cavagnari and the wiiole of his 
escort, wdth the exception of one man, were killed. 
In i88[ after tlie defeat ot ^lajiiba he accompanied 
Lord Roberts to the Cape as Private Secretary. In 
1S82 Lord iMinto wxmt out to Egypt as Captain 
in the ^loiinted Infantry — picked shots from all 
the different Regiments and mounted on little 
Arab horses — until thev w'ere disbanded at Cairo. 
Most of the officers w'crc cither killed, wounded 
or invalided. One cT the surviving officers, iMajor 
Bartelot. wms killed during the Stanley Jixpedition. 
Lord iMinto was wounded in action at Magfar. He 
WTIS siwxral times mentioned in di'^patches and wms 
tlianked in gcHieral orders. 

In 18S3 His Lordship wxnt out to Canada as 
Military Secretary to the iMarquis of Laiisdowaic, 
then (bovernor-General. Wlu'U there, telegrams 
arrived asking him to raise three hundred Canadian 
Boatmen and take them out to Llgypt in Com- 
mand. There were \Tirioiis reasons wfliy he could 
not go, and he wtis then asked to organize the 
wiiolc body, wEich he did. It was in the spring of 
1 883 that the North-West Rebellion broke out under 
Riel. The operations W’cre similar to Lord Wolseleybs 
Red River Expedition in 1870. General Middleton 
was sent up with a force of \"olunteers to quell 
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the outbreak, and Lord Melgund was appointed 
Chief of the Staff. In iSSq he was appointed 
General Commanding the Scottish Border ^Yliinteer 
Brigade. His decoration^ include the Afghan ;\[odal, 
Egyptian Medal. uSSa, Medjidie Khedive Star and 
the North-\Ve^t Canada 1SS3 ^ledal and Clasp and 
Volunteer Officer-* Decoration. He was to the front 
in starting the Border Mounted Rifles (disbanded in 
1S8S): and when the Scottish Border Brigade was 
formed in July iSSS, His Lordship was appointed 
Brigadier-General. In 1S9S Lord Minto returned 
to Canada as Governor-General, and the six years 
of his administration were eventful one^^ for the 
Dominion, whether viewed with regard to intiu'nal 
development or Imperial relations. Thev covered 
a period of pro>pentv unexampled in its pie\hous 
history. The trade and revenue of the ('oimtrv 
increased bv leaps and bounds. The Earl of ]\Iinto 
was a great su('(a*-s in Canada, and the >eri(;s of 
demonstrations of kindly feeling that were exhibit- 


ed in nearly all the large centres of the Dominion 
during the last few weeks of his term of office, 
showed how sincerely cordial were the relations 
that had been e-tablislied between Lord and Lady 
Minto and the Canadian people of all races, religi- 
ous denomination-, and political parties. Lord 
i\Iinto was known to be on terms of intimate 
friendship with Sir Wilfred Lauricr, the trusted 
Leader of the Reform party, whose administration 
has been marked by various measures tending to 
unite Canada more closely with the Empire. 
Shortly after the resignation of Lord Curzon in 
lOoS Lord Minto was appointed \hceroy of India, 
arriving in Calcutta m De('ember. In iSSg lu* 
married iMarv Caroline Grey, daughter of (jcneral the 
Honourable Charles Grey, who was Private Secre- 
tary to the Oiuam. There are five (hildren — Lady 
Eileen Elliot, Lady Ruby, Lady Violet, \hscounr 
iMelgund and tlu^ Hon. William Esmond Elliot. 




Government House, Calcutta. 



The Right Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, Baron Kedleston 

(IRELAND). P.C., G.H.S.L, G.M.I.E., 

Ex-Mceroy and Governor-General of India. 


^^^^EORGE NATHANIEL CURZON, 
eldest son of the Rev. Alfred Nathaniel 
Holden Curzon, 4th Baron Scarsdale, 
and of Blanche, daughter of Joseph 
Pocklington Senhouse, of Netherhal!, Cumberland, 
was born at Kedleston, Derbyshire, of which 
parish his father was Rector, on the nth January, 
i8s 9- The Curzon family goes back to one 
Gi'raline de Curzon, lord of the Manor of Lockinge. 
in Berkshire, and of Fisldiead in Oxfordsliire, 
who came over from BT'ance with William the 
Conqueror and whose name is in the Roll of 
Battle Abbev. The elder line married into the 
familv of the Earl of Dorset, and became extinct 
long ago. The second line, the Curzons of 
Kedleston, have survived and thrown off branches. 
Among the Curzons of this branch was John 
Curzon, called ‘‘John with the vhite head,” who 
was Sheriff of Nottingham in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, but it was not until 1641 that the descen- 
dant of John Curzon obtained a baronetcy. The 
son of the first baronet, Sir Nathaniel, which by 
the wav is a familiar Christian name in tlte familv, 
married into the Penn family, and after a course of 
Johns and Nathaniels we come to Sir Nathaniel 
Curzon, who died in 1758 leaving two sons, Natha- 
niel and Assheton. In 1761, Sir Nathaniel was 
created Baron Scarsdale. His brother Assheton 
became Viscount Curzon in 1802, and his son 
married the daughter of Earl Howe. He was him- 
self created Earl Howe, in *821, and this branch of 
the Curzon familv is numerous. The second Baron 
Scarsdale succeeded in 1804, and married into the 
Wentworth family. On the death of his first wufe 
he espoused a Flemish lady, Felicite Anne de 
Wattines. By liis first marriage he liad a son, the 
wScarsdale who died unmarried in 1856, and the 
third Baron peerage then went to the grand-children 
of his second w’ife. The eldest son, George 
Nathaniel, liad been killed by a fall from his horse 
in 1855, and his brother Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 
a clergvman in Holy Orders, b(Tame fourth 
Baron Scarsdale in 1856. 

Lord Curzon is the eldest son of the fourth 
Baron, and has had nine brothers and sisters. 
Educated at Eton, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
George Nathaniel Curzon at a verv earlv period 
of his life gave proof of special abilitv, and setting 
a political career steadily before him, l(»t no 
time in embarking upon a course marked out 
for official distinction. Balliol has for long been 
distinguished for the intellectual attainments of its 
members, and its infeHectual influences have 
spread far he\ond any mere academical limits; 
wTile the Oxford Union, of which Lord Curzon 
became President in 1880, has attained a world- 


wide reputation, chiefl\’ on account of the weekly 
debates held in connexion therewith. This debat- 
ing societv has been the nursery of many great 
orators, and during his A'arsity career Lord 
Curzon was one of its most powerful speakers. 
In later vears the experience thus gained has 
proved of immense service, and the vigorous 
intellect that Lord Curzon brought to the service 
of Jridia. his debating powers, his ability to 
clothe his thoughts in fluent and appropriate 
language, and his caj'iacity to grapple with far- 
reaching questions which a weaker man would 
hesitate to enter upon, were doubtless largelv due 
to his earlv training in the rooms of the Oxford 
Union Debating Society. On leaving Oxford, 
Lord Curzon at once entered upon his public 
duties, and in 1885 he became Assistant Private 
Secretar}' to Lord wSalisbury. His first attempt 
to enter Parliament was unsuccessful, as he was 
defeated by the Liberal candidate in the Southern 
Division of Derb\'shire in the General FHection 
of 1885. In the following year, however, he was 
returned for tire wSouthport Di\ ision of Lancashire 
by a majority of 461 over Sir G, A. Pilkington, 
and this Division he continued to represent in 
the House of Commons, in tlie Conservative 
interest, up to the date of his appointment to the 
Vice royalty of India. 

In 1891 lie w'as appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for India in succession to Sir John Gorst, 
and during the remainder of Lord vSalisburv’s 
Administration lie w’as affordt^d tlie opportunitv 
of becomings familiar w ith the details of t)u» India 
Office, then presided over by \h’scount Cross. 
He had already commenced to travel widelv, 
and his visits to Central Asia. Persia, Afghanistan, 
the Pamirs, Siam, and Indo-China, resulted in 
the publication of several books on the ])oIitieaI 
problems of the Far F^ast. He made a special 
study of Indian frontier problems, and wxis the 
first ^ icero}' of India since Lord Lawrence to 
realise the responsibilities of Asiatic rule prior 
to Ifis appointment. Like a great manv other 
statesmen, Mr. Curzon, as he then w^as, looked 
upon Russia as alw^ays a possible enemv, and a 
Power with which Great Britain might ^'et have 
to fight over Afghanistan or Persia. iNvice in 
the century had Cabul been made the cock-pit of 
British disaster, and Mr. Curzon w'as of opinion 
that it might yet come to be regarded as the citadel 
of British salvation. Lord Curzon 's disti-action, 
during his Parliamentary career, was a close and 
conscientious study of the geographv of Asia 
in its political and commercial, as well as its 
geographical aspects. India, to him, always 
appeared to be the piv'Ot and centre — not the 
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geographical but the political and imperial c'entre 
of the British Empire His trav els in Asia for the 
purpose of acquiring* information at first hand 
were all ('arried out within the limit of time in 
which he held a seat in the House of Commons, 
and thev resulted in the publication of three 
important works, '‘Russia in Central Asia,” 

pLiblislied in i8<S9 ; “ Pe/’sia and the Persian 

Question,” 1N92 ; and “ Problems of the Ear East,” 
1894. In 1S95 he received the Gcild Medal of the 
Koval Geographical Society. Altlnjugh he had 
travelled extensively, and had been I'et'ognised in 
the House of Commons as one of the coming* men, 
it was not until he was appointed Cnder-Secretarv 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in 1895, under the 
Salisburv Administration, that Lord Curzon held 
a ver\' prominent positit^n in the Home Govxu*n- 
ment. In his positicm at the Foreign Office he 
showed qualities of eloquence, debating power, 
and of argument which have iiardh' been sur- 
passed in the career of any man of his standing. 

In 1893 Lord Curzon married Mar\^ a daughter 
of the late Mr. L. Z. Leiter, a well-kmown 
millionaire of Chicago, who tor some years previous 
to her marriage had lived at Washington where, 
as an intimate friend of the wife of the then 
President of the LAdted States, Grover Cleveland, 
she had become a most important fac'tor in the 
social life of the Citv. The marriage took place 
in Api'il, 1803. and the newly-made wife quicklv 
identilied herself with her husband's work, dis- 
placed a marked interest in his literary labours, 
and stimulated his ambition b\* the exercise of a 
heahhv and inspiring induence. Her beautiful 
home in London was fast becoming a rendezv’ons 
for the leaders of the Conservativ'e part\*. when 
her husband was appointed \Aceroy and Governor- 
General of India, and shortly afterwards raised 
to the Peerage, with the title (T Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston. 

Lorcl Curzon assumed control of the Indian 
Administration in fanuarv, 1899. He came to 
India imbued w*ith the idea that in the great 
experiments being ('arried out in this C(^untry 
lav the true test of Dominion, the real touch- 
stone of our Imperial greatness. He was hrmlv 
of the opinion that courag^e and sympathy were 
the chief qualities needed in dealing with Indian 
probhmis, and that it was better to hav<* ideals 
and fail to reach them, than never to have 
ideals at all. He came to India as a rising 
politician who had supplemented wide and solid 
studies of Asiatic politics by extensive travel. 
His high credentials of statec'raft, his interesting, 
and, from a political point of view*, slightly 
romantic career, his v’outh, and abov'e all, his 
oft-expressed love for India, and sympathy with 
her people and their aspii*ations, all combined to 
give I.ord Curzon’s weh'ome to India an enthusias- 
tic cordialitv which had been absent in the case 


of manv (.)f his predecessors. During the _\ears 
that he was \ icerov*, Lord Curzon investigated 
with unabated zeal and energv* the endless (jues- 
tions that present themselves to the responsible 
ruler of 300,000,000 pe(jple. He put new life 
and \ igxnir into the great nuichine of Govern- 
ment and with a firm belief in himself, and 
in tlu* mightv* empire wliii'li he governed, he 
disc turned tile dangers and dijiiculties of India’s 
position, as thev exist within and witlujut her 
trontiers. Lord Gur/on luwei* exumuated tlu^ 
dihiculties which confronted the Government in 
India, but he alwav*s showed himseh confident 
that with foretlujuglu and decision they mav be 
overc(.)me. Xo British statesman in our dav has 
realised tile natui-e of the transformation that has 
been wrought in the changing p(ditics ot Asia in 
their recent vears, or has a])preciatcd more Uillvthe 
effects it is calculated to [iroduce upon the internal 
and external position of India. And a notable 
teatuie of Loi'd Cur/on’s Acini in isti'atioii has been 
the vigour with which he grappled wiili and 
attempted to settle outstanding c|uestions which 
weaker \Acerc>vs had alhjwed to remain open. 
Like other great men, Lord Curzon has had his 
detractors, but wlien his work in India passes into 
historv*, and is reviewed on that basis, luX personal 
idiosv ncrasies w ill be subordinated to his hrmness, 
his energv, and the thorcuighiusss witli wliic'h he 
has raised the already high standard of Indian 
administration, and tlie singleness of pLirpc)se and 
independence ot mind that liave given him so ik.)- 
table a place in the long line ot Governor-Generals. 
The chief features of that administration are dealt 
with in the pages dev'oted to historical survey. 

In the militarv' controversv, which resulted in 
Lord Curzon's resignation of the \"i('ero\ altv ot 
India, his Lordship’s views liad on his side tile 
wliole of tlie Civil .Services in India, the unani- 
mous weight of non-oflicial lAiglish opinion in 
this countrv, an overpowering pi eponderance of 
Indian opinion and tlu^ support of the majoiitv of 
the Indian Armv*. His Lordship made it clear, in 
his jiarting- speech at the Bvculla Club, Bombay, 
that his action was not due to a personal (juarrtd 
or that it was based on personal grounds. “ I 
resigned,” he ex[)lained, “tor a great princi]ile, 
or rather for two great principles, fipstly, tlie 
hitherto u neon tested, the esstmtial and, in the Icmg 
run, the indestruc'tible, subordination of Military 
to Civil authority in tlie administration of all 
w t‘l)-conducted states, and, seC(.>nd]y, ilic pa}'nient 
of due and bec'oming regard to Indian autlio- 
ritv' f ’ adding significantlv, “ th(.‘ priiu'iples iia\(‘ 
not vanished though thev have momeniarilv dis- 
appeared. Tile}' will re-appear and rhat before 
verv long.” Lord Curzon left India on the i8th 
Xovember 1903, liaving attempted and at'com- 
plished nnu'h during iiis seven v ears of good and 
conscientious work. 



The Right Hox. Arthur (^i.H'f.r \ ii.i.hcrs, 

BaROX AmTTHILL. G.C.S.I , G.U.HK., 
l{x-(io\cni()r of Madra.N, 


S HE Familv ot THE RIGHT HOX. 

ARTHUR OLIVER VILLIERS. 

' BAROX AHPTHILL. may be tra- 

ced ba<'k to tht* follower.'? of W'llliani 
the Conqueror, and in succeeding cges they 
produced manv men of distinguished influence, 
including ^^’llliam Lord Russell. Lord John 

Russell (whose name is indissolubly associat- 
ed witli the famous Reform Bill), and T.ord Odo 
Russell, His Excellency's father. The Russells 
have served their country, with credit, in the 
State, in diplomac}^ and in the Armv and Navy, 
and the subject of this short memoir has al- 
readv gi\'en c\ddence ot abilities ^^'hi(dl should lead 
to even higher distimtion. Born at Rome in 
i860, hi'^ schooling began at Eton, where he 
showed an aptitude for study, winning the Prince 
Consort's prize for Ereiadi and (jerman ; he was 
aPo elected jiresident of the School L)ebating 
Societv, and was captain of the P>oats ffir t^^TJ 
vears — an unusual distinction. He (arried his 
ta^te for books and athletics to Oxford, where he 
rowed for three years in tb.e AArsity Eight,'’ and 
was president of the Union Debating Societv, a 
much coveted honour, as this soiaety has bc(*n the 
cradh^ of many of the best English public speakers. 
To have been at the same time preddent of the 
University Boat Club and of the Lhiion is an honour 
which has only fallen to Lord Ampthill. In 
lie became Private Secretary to Hr. Chamberlain, 
Secretary of btate lor the Colonics, wLicli post he 
held until called to ^Madras in September 1900. In 
these five years some of tlie most important occur- 
rences in modern British Jiistory took place, jncliid- 
ing the Boer War, Australian Federation, the 
Venezuelan Crisis and the Jameson Raid. All 
these furnished a variety of political circumstances 


that are rarely compressed into so short a period, 
and these events alone furniHied a training of no 
mean order. In iBqS His Lordshi]) attt.‘nded the 
International Conference the Sugar Oue>ti<ai at 
Brussels as British Delegate. 

On his arrival in India Lord Amptliill Iiad already 
formed habit> of ^\'stematic and strenuous work 
which prompted him to take a vtay thorough 
interest in his new' duties ; this, along witli his 
knowledge of offl(aal administration, laiabled 
him to di.s[)(>s(* satisfactorily and (H^mpletely ot 
an exceptional amount id' work. Tlie liabit ol 
thoroughness has done inoia^ than this: it gained 
him tile conlidence ot the people, who learned 
to look on him as a beiKWohait triend rather than 
an official ad\'eisarv. His intturourse with the 
people extended far beyond Ids offuaal duties, ren- 
dering liim a much souglit for and lionourcd guest 
at cweiw important scx'ial assembly. Of s{x)rts ot 
all kinds lie is an ardent and ac( omplislied j^atron . 
H(jnorary Colonel ot tiu* IMadras \h)]nnti‘t‘rs, be 
fulfils his duties like a man w'ho enjovs theitn and 
as a leading figure in the Hadras and Ootv Hunts he 
has done miuii to enlarge their membership. Cri( ket 
(flubs and athletK' associations find him a generon'^ 
suj^porter, and his hospitality is impartially extend- 
ed to e\’ery class — from the titled W'orld traveller 
to scliool children. His Excellcncv is a Fellow 
of die Royal Geogiaphical Society, Provincial 
(Irand Master of Freemasons for Bedfordshire, and 
Deputy Grand Master for IMadras. 

It is not surprising that so popular and able a 
man sliould have been chosen to repLu'e the 
\flceroy during the temporary absence of Lord 
Cur/on in England. This distinction has fallen 
only twice to the (:overnors of Madras, — to Sii 
William Denison in 186.; and to Lord Napier in 187J. 





His Excellency Charles Wallace x\lexandek Napier 
Cochrane-Baillie, Lord Lamington, (w nfc;, (um k. h.a, (0^on,) 

(lovernor of Boniba\'. 


ARLES WALLACE ALEXANDER 
NAPIER COCHRANE-BAILLIE. 
LORD LA!\ITXrTTOX, who succeeded 
I-ord Xorthcote in Uj04 as Governor of 
Roniba\B comes of an energetic race, 
and was welcomed in India as the illustrious 
sci(m of an illustrious familv. Whilst the grand- 
son of the Admiral of the Fleet, Sir John Cochrane, 
would be heartilv welcomed by a maritime people, 
the son of Cochiane-Haillie lecalls pleasant me- 
mories in the mind of politicians and of men 
of letters of the Disraeli age of politics When 
Disraeli tirst formed his “Young England” partv, 
Cochrane-Baillie was one of his most active 
supporters — and after over 411 years of stress and 
strain in the House of Commons, Cochrane-Baillie, 
under the title of Lord Lamington, entered that 
haven of political repose— the House of Lords. 

In the year kS6o whilst his illustrious father 
occupied the seat for Honiton in the Hou-e of 
Commons. Charles Wallace Cochrane-Baillie was 
born : he was educated at Eton, and Christ Church. 
Oxford, the joint nurseries of so manv of our 
political leaders. He was in the fourth class of the 
modern hi-tory school in iSSo. and graduated B. A. 
in iSSi. Lord Salisbury was never the man to for- 
get the claims of an old colleague, and thus we find 
that Lord Lamington made his dchi// in public life 
in uSSs ciS an assistant private secretary to Lord 
Salisbury. In 1SS6 he entered the House of Commons 
as the representative of Xorth St. Pancras, a position 
whii'h he held until his accession to the House of 
Lords upon the death of his father in iNgo. In nSgs 
he was appointed (Tovernor of Queensland. In the 
same year he gave a further pledge to fortune by 
marrying the Hon. Wary Hosier, daughter of the pre- 
sent Baron Xewlands, Thus both Lord and Lady 
Lamington add another couple to the manv eminent 
Scotch men and women who have done so^ much in 
the past to promote the advancement of this 
Empire of the East. 

Lord Lamington is possessed of some 12,000 
acres of land in Lanarkshire, is a good sportsman, 
and is reputed to be an enthusiastic disciple of 
Izaac Walton. He is no novice in the art of 
governing, and. came to India crowded with 
honours from his Australian administration. 


The physical difficulties of Queensland presented 
as great a problem to tlie present Guviuaior as did 
its political conditions. A great drought had lor 
seven years devastated the country to such an 
extent that in some parts of the great wc^t there 
were to be found cluldrcn who had never seen a 
drop of rain. To personally understand the charac- 
ter of this disaster, and to seek, if ])ossible, for 
some means of physical alle\’iation. Lord Lamington 
set out. as no other Governor had pre\'iouslv done, 
to traverse Queensland from end to end. In a 
country containing an area of 0So,ooo square mik^s. 
for the greater part pa relied by a ])roIonge*d 
drought, and but sparsely populated, was a ta^k 
involving considerable p’)ersonal disi'omfort, if not 
acdiial pliysical priwition. By this means Lord 
Lamington collected, and left to his MKX'essor 
a knowledge of the needs of tlu* ('ountrv, of its 
physical resources, and of the neta-ssities ol its 
people, which must bear substantial fruit in years 
to come. 

The high qualities of statesmanship, of tlie 
management of men and things, of the ('ontrol 
of divert* and of ten-times ('on flicking intere.sfs 
which his [.ordship so ('onspicuoiislv displayed in 
Aiustralia, find ample scope for their e.xcaa ise in 
Bombay. The post of (Governor of Bombay is 
cme of distinguished honour, and is accompanical 
bv corresponding responsibiIitic*s, Tlu‘ sanitarx 
problem of Bombay is one demanding the excua’isc 
of the highest powers, and worthy of his Lordship's 
acknowledged ability. The problems of the 
housing of the poor, and of tlu^ development of the 
trade of Bombay, and of the resoun es of the Pre- 
sidency, are all questions which make a se\'ere 
demand upon his Lordship's powei of work. Of his 
thoroughness wt have had ample proof; for not 
long after his arrival Lord Lamington asi^ertained, 
by personal iu'^pection of some of the worst of 
Bombay slums, the dreadful conditions under which 
thousands of the people w'ere obliged to live and 
die. In this good work Lady Lamington was not 
less thorough than her husband. She visited the 
worst parts of the city wdthoiit hesitation, 
and her sympathies w^ere at once enlisted 
in Bombay’s greatest and most urgent social 
problem. 




The Honourable Sir x\ndre\v Henderson Leith Fraser, 

M. A. , LL.D., K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


HE HONOURABLE SIR ANDREW HENDER- 
SON LELFH FRASER, M.A, LL.D.. K.C S.L, was 
appointed Lieutenant-C Governor of Hengal, in 1903, 

T after a ^er\ ice in India extendi over thirty-two years. 
During that period he gained a very ide experience of Indian 
Conditions and made his 1 eputation as an administrator. 

He was horn in Bomhav in 184.^, his father, the Rev. 
Dr. A. (; F raser, acting at that time as a clergyman in 
the Fresidenc). He was educated at the Edinbuigh 
Academy. He after w aid'- went to the Edinburgh L^niver- 
sit), taking his degree of Ma'-ter of Aits in r.S68. Idle 
next ye.ir he passed f 'r the Indian b'ivil Seivice, and, after 
two \ eat s' prrtbaiion. incumbent undei the old rules, he 
came out to India ii'i 1871. 

The Central Provinces have been the chief scene of 
Sir Andrew' l-’i'asers labours until his advent to Bengal; 
and his history is bound up with the progress of those 
Provinces. As P.xidse Commissioner, De[)utv Commis- 
sioimr, .^eciet^ry, CoiiimissK *ner acid ('hief Commissioner 
of the Central ProCnces he succeeded in gaining entirely 
the sympathv and attection (d all classes and winning 
a wide ri^putation as a brilliant ofhcti ,ind a firm adminis^ 
trato’'. In 1S93 strlected by the Cr)Verniuent to 

serve on the Hemj) Drugs (’ommission and, while on that 
f'ommission, he traverseal the whcjle of India. 

He held the otfi<'e (>f Secretary to the Government C)! 
India in tlie Home Defiartment in 1898 and 1899, and he 
relinquished this appointment at the close of the latter 
\ear to succeed Sir Den/il Ibbetson as Chief Commissioner 
of the i entral Ihovincrs. For a long time it had been 
twident that tire Inrhan Police s\stem was faultv and Lc>rd 
Cur/on, w'ith his customary energy, decided r)n apjiointing 
a Commission trj investigate thorouehlv th(* (Conditions of 
the service throughout India 

V hen Sir Andrew' Fraser was selected as Chairman of 
the Commission it was universall\ recognized that its wcjrk 
w'ould he cons( ientioush and thoroughlv done 'The 
htbours of ihe ( ommission were Imavv ; evidence had to 
be taken in e\ei\ part of India : and it needed the utmost 
tact and patience to arrive at the tiTith. The work of the 
Commissicjn has been embodied irt a repoit that is likely to 
mark a new ei'a in the Police Service of India AlrJadv 
rnanv reform" hnv'e been founded on its suggestions ; and 
gradually the whole policv of the Pcolice Administration 
will be shaped from its conclustons His work as (duiirman 
ot this niO"t important Commission, considerablv tiihanced 
Sir Andrew Fraser's high reputation While the ('ommi^sioii 
was still sitting he was ap{)ointed Lieiitenant-Govei nor of 
Bengal He compFtedhis work on the Commission, hc)w* 
ever, and then took thive nnuiths' Rave of absence to recruit 
his health, whi* h had felt the strain of continued effort. 

Bengal has alwavs been known as a Province that 
demands the heaviest labour and sell-sacrifice from its 
Governors. Indeed the Provinre had grown to such an 
extent and the problem of its Giavermurnt become so 
complicated that the Government of Inclia carried out a 
scheme for the redistribution of territorv with the [Hirpose of 
bringing the limits of Bengal within reasonable and workable 
bounds W hen it is considered that the population cT 


Bengal is nearly eighty millions, it will be seen that the 
Governi'iient was forced into taking some action. 'Phe 
whole (question gave rise to a considerable controversy, 
and “the partition of Bengal' led to hot protest and 
discussion. It was nr)t mer'ely a matter of altering borders 
but one ol ttansfenlng sermons ot people from ont* 
administration to another. 

'Phe (|ucstion of sentiment entered largely into tlie mattc-r, 
and ns Indian" are peculiarlv sen"ilive to local interests it 
('an be understood th.it the practii^al nature of the ju'O- 
po-als were obscured by all manner of side issues that 
w el e not contem f ilate'd. Sn .Anvlrew I laser, dunng the* 
lir"t Veil' of his office, w.is broug’nt fare to face with this 
important rjuestion, involving as it does manv issues. 

I ne W'holc .irgumcnt r)f the (lovernnient of India for 
the tiansfereiK’e of Dacrxi and Mvmensingli and the 
general redistribution of territorv has been fullv set 
out in a letter published in the Uazclfc of India at 
the close of J903. 

Sir Andrtwv Fraser has ^h(»w^ ('oiisidrr.ihle ai'tivitv as 
Fieuteiiant-Governor of Bengal. He has made a series ot 
tours throughout the Provinre*. bringing himself intr) a.s'.or'ia- 
tion W'ith local inteiests with leadyGv mj)athv. He has 
taken his pLu'e at the head of the Government with 

charariteristir' thoioughness and performed hi', manv exacting 
official duties with untiring /eal. He has shown himselt' 
re.idv to lend his aid to an\ woithv moveniemt, and the 
manv speeches that he has made s1k)W' a wide and states- 
nianlike grasj) of the affairs of Bengal and the Indian 
Empiie. He has been happv' in presiding at the St 
Andrew s Dinner, and has si'ioan the most vital interest in 
the religirjiis life ot the Province. 

His father, who hid the distinction (d being the oldest 
Anglican CLrgvman in India, diud in 1904. ^ Almost up 

to the last dav, this grand old man ol nii'ietv'-one vvorkr.Tl 

with splendid vigour at Nagpore and Calcutta. ^ The utmost 
symivathy was felt throughout Bengal for Sir Andnwv Fraser 
in his great personal loss 

Ihe big ([uestion of Fahu'ation naturally attracted th( 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor. He initiated the idea 
ol establishing a Lirge r-ollege at Ranchi, r'hota-Nagniir 
1 his notable scheme has won the symj)athv' of the Indian 
community, for whose benefit it was framed. Priman 
Lducation is also being systematised. The Drink rjuestion, 
especially at-nong the native community, became an increas- 
inglv serious one. Sir Andrew' Frast-r showed his svmpathv 
with the rHornmrs, who were working trj check the habit 
before rt gained too strong a hold on tlie people. Local 
Selt-Govtrnment, Police refoim, and the relation of Landlord 
Tenant also occupy much of his attention. Nothing 
but admiration is heard for Sir Andrew Fraser's eiiergv and 
ahihiy and the pains that he has taken to identify himself 
W'ith the interests of the people. 

He was created K.C.S.I. in 1903. Sir Andrew Fraser 
marrud, first jn_ 1872, Agne.s, daughter of R. Archibald, 
Devondale, Tillicoultry, who died in 1877 : and in 1883 
Henrietta, daughter ot Col. H I. Lugard, Indian Staff 
orps. Eady Fraser has always war ml v supported her 
husband in his important duties 





The Hon. Sir Francis W. Maclean, k.c.i.e., k.c.. 

Chief Justice of Bengal. 


'HE HON. SIR ERAXCH W. MACLEAN, 
KC.l.E., K.C., Chief Justice of is the 

third surviving son of the Lite Alexander ^^aclean, 
T Esq., of Barrow Hedges. Carshalton, Surrey, and 
was born in December, 1S44, He was educated at 
A\' est minster and 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge, at 
which Uni\ersit\ 
he graduated B. A , 
in the Classical 
'Tripos of 1S66, and 
M.A., in 1870. After 
taking his degree in 
rS66, he entered on 
the study of the Law, 
becoming a pupil ot 
Mr. Findley (now' 

Lord Lindlej ), one 
f>f the L o 1 d s of 
A[)peal in 01 di nary. 

(failed to the Bar by 
the Innei 'Temple in 
1868, he practised 
at the Chancery and 
Parliamentar\ Bars, 
was appointed a 
(Queen's Counsel by 
the late Lord Heis- 
chell in 1886, and 
elected a Bencher 
of his Inn in 1802. 

At the General Elec- 
tion of 1S85, as a 
Liberal and follower 
of Mr. ( lladstone, he 
was returned to llie 
House of Common^, 
as member for the 
^^'oodstoek l)i\ision 
of Oxfordshire. In 
i88h he declined to 
follow that distin- 
guished statesman in 
his Home Rule 
Polic\, and joining 
the Tviberal Lhiionist 
Part y under the 
leadership of Lord Hartington. was letunied unopposed for 
his old constituency at the General Election of that 
\ear. He spoke but seldom in tlie House of ( Onimons. 
but was a fiequeiit speakc'i on [jolitieal p atforins thiough- 


out the coLintr\, and accompanied IMn Chamberlain on 
his tour thioiigii Ulster in 1888. In the same \ear he 
was appointed a niembei of the Ro\al C.ommission 
on Market Rights and 'lolls In 1801, upon acCeirting 
the offiLe of a Master in Lunac\, \aealed by the 

apj^ointment ot Fir 

_ Alex.nider Miller, 

e s I., to be Lega' 
M e m her »>f the 
\’i(.ero\ s ( 'ouncii. 
he' resigned hi" scat 
in Parliament. In 
i8p6 he was appoin- 
ted Chief Justice 
ot B e n g a 1 . w as 
knighieU at Balmo- 
lal in ( )clo[a 1 ot 
that xeai, and as- 
sumed ofti( e at 



The Hon'ble Sir FRANCIS W* MACLEAN, K,C.LE.. K.C., 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 
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ana in 1901 was amongst the 
Kaisei-i-Hind Gold Medal, for 
India in conne-ction with the 




The Most Rev. Reginald Stephen Copleston, b.a. 

(Oxon), D.D., 

Lord Bishop of the Sec of Calcutta and Metropolitan in India and the 

Island of Cevlon. 


’HE MOST REV. REGINALl) STEPHEN 
COPLESTON, Bishop of the See of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan in India and the Island of Ce\lon, 
T was born in 1845. The Lord Bishop is* the 
eldest son of the Rev. R. E. Copleston, Vicar of 
Edmonton, Middlesex, and was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. in 
1869. Contemporary 
with Bishop Copleston 
in his College days were 
Bishop Mandel Creigfi- 
ton (TvOndon), and 
Bishop Richardson of 
Zanzibar, Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John s Col- 
lege, 1869 to 1875. 

Bishop Copleston was 
consecrated to the See 
of Colombo on Decem- 
ber 28th, 1875, at West- 
minster Abbey, and 
transferred to Calcutta 
on the resignation of 
Bishop W e 1 1 d o n in 
1902. Bishop Ciople- 
stoii's liteiary achieve- 
ments have lain in the 
direction of the Classics, 
and he is the author of 
“ Tischyliis ’’ in “ Clas- 
si< s for English Read- 
ers ” and “ Buddhism, 

Primitive and Present.’* 

He married in 1S82, 

Edith, daughter of 
Archbishop Trench 
( Dublin). 

In writing this short 
sketch of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, it 
may not be uninterest- 
ing to recall a few in- 
cidents in the history 
of the Bishopric which : 
is the most ancient in 
the East Indies. The R.v. rl„ix.\,.d STF.Pin 

first holder of the R-I'op of me Se,- of tXIcmu .,nd Met, 

See was Thomas Eanshaw Middleton, wiio was appointed 
in the year of Grace, 1S14. In the interesting language 
of such documents, the letters patent of that date set 
out that: — “Whereas the doctrine and tii^cipline of 
the United Church of England ami Ireland are pro- 
fessed and observed by a considerable [lortion of Our 



loving subjects, resioent within out tcmtorics under the 
(lOvcrnment ot the L^nited (?ompan\ of Meichants of 
England trading to the East Indies. And wiiereas no 
sufficient provision lias been made for the su[)]>ly of persons 
duly ordained to officiate as Ministers of the United 
Church of England and Ireland within the said territories, 

and our aforesaid sub- 
jects are deprived or 
some offices prescribed 
by the liturgy and usage 
of the Church afore- 
said, for want of a 
Bishoj') residing within 
the same. For remedy 
of the afore^^aid incon- 
veniences and deftcts 
We have determined 
to elect the afore- 
said territoiies into a 
Bishop's See, and we 
do by these presents 
erect, found, ordain, 
make, and constitute 
the said British 'J’erri- 
tories in the East Indies 
to he a Bishop's See, 
and to be called hence- 
forth the of 

Ca/eutfaf' 'I'he same 
letters patent appointed 
Archdeacons at Madras 
and Bombay under the 
Bishop of (’alcutta 
d'he Provinces of Mad- 
ias and Bombay were 
placed under charge of 
separate Bisho[is thirtv 
years later — Madras on 
the 13th June, 1835, 
and Bombay on the 
I St of October, 1837. 

Calcutta has been 
fortunate in having a 
SLK'cession of excej^tion- 
ally inteiesting peison- 
alitie^ in the divines 
who iiave filled the 
See. Bishop Cojileston’s 
814 : 


'N COBLES roX, r..A. lOxon.), d.d., 
opolitan in India anrl tht" Eland of 

predecessors were Thomas l-'anshaw" Middleton, 
Reginald Hebei, 1823 ; John d'homas James, 1827 : ]ohn 
Mathias Turner, 1820: ])aniel Wilson, 1832: Geori^e 
Edw’aid IahcIi ( olton, 1S58 : Robeit Milman, 1867 : 
I'.dw’ard Ralph Johnson, 187O : and I nines lid ward 
Cowell Welldon, 




I'HK ('VCLOFEPIA OF INDIA. 


Hon. Sir Lawrence Hi'gh [enkins, Kt., K.C.I.E.. 
Bar. -at- Law. B.A. (Oxon.). 

Chief Justice of I^ombaw 



ON'BLE SIR l..‘\WRENrE HUGH JENKINS, kt., 
k.c.i.p: , Bai.-at-La\v, b.\. (O'con.), Chief Justice of 
the High Court of Judicaiure. Boiuhay, was born in 


dant, first of the old Presidency Rifle Battalir>n {CahnitiaR 
and later of the amalgamated rorjis of Calcutta Volunteer 
Rifles, S r Lawrence showed hw versatility by proving 


185S, the son of Mr. 
Richard D. Jenkins, 
Justice of the Peace, 
of Cilbronou, Cardi- 
gan. He was called 
to the Bar in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in 18S3. 
After practising as 
a barrister he accept- 
ed the appointment 
of Judge of the High 
Couit, Calcutta. 
Three yeais later, in 
1S99, he was appoin- 
ted Chief Justice of 
Bombay and received 
the honour of Knight- 
hood. In 1903, he 
was created a Knight 
Commander of 
the Indian Empire. 
He was Colonel 
Commanding theCab 
cutta Volunteer Ritles 
for about tliree years. 

In both the Capi- 
tals of Eastern and 
Western India Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins 
has earned the confi- 
dence of all classcb 
of the communiU’, 


himself a ready 
master of drill, while 
his warm qualities 
of heart as a leader 
ensured a period of 
successful effort in the 
Regiment which ik 
still well remember- 
ed. Sir Lawrences 
s\mpathy with tlu* 
\ olunteer Eok'c in 
India has been con- 
tinued in the Western 
Presidency, where, 
although b\ virtue of 
the higli office of 
Chief Justice he has 
not been able to he 
actively associated 
with the force, he has 
been for several }ears 
Honorary Colonel of 
the Bombay \"olun- 
tecr Artillery, which 
well-known and fine 
corps of Auxiliaries 
is actively comman- 
ded by one of his 
legal brethren on the 

llo.N. Sir L.WVREXCE HUGH TE.VKl.VS Kt. k.ci f , Hij;h ( 'ourt Bench— 

Har-at-Law, n, v,, (OxonJ, Chief Justiue of Homba\ . The Hon Mr. |us- 

tice Russell. 



as a Found lawyer. .\s a pufilic siigaker 1 e is fully endowed On the jth Jamuuy j 004, .Mr Lawrence lenkms ua- 

with the Welshman's characteristic powei of oiatory, installed Distiict Gland Masiei of the Grand I.odsje 
In the responsible ,rnd onerous post o( Colonel Conmian- of Bombay of English Freemasons 


/ 




rHF, ('VCLOPEDIA OF INDIA. 


The Right Rev. Walter Ruthven Pym, D.D.. 


Lord P)i.shop of Bombaw 




HE RIGHT REV. BISHOP PVM is the eldest 
surviving son of W. E. AR.vander P)iH, ai^d was 
born in 1S50 at Grtrat Che^tcrfoid in Essex. The 
T father of Bi'^hop Pmh vsasa sun of Mt. and La iy 

Jane Pym of the HasseE ( Bedhjidshitr ), and his niotlier was 
daughter of Sir Albert and ihe Hon. Lidy Pell. His Eord- 
shi[) received ids early educatiim at Bedfoid Schutd. and 
then became a member oi 
Magdalen College (Cam- 
bridge), from which he 
graduated BA in 187c, 
and took his M.A. in iSSg. 

His Eordshi[)E first appoint- 
ment was at E3ih im, where 
he made the acquaintance 
of Miss Imc) Ann I'hielfall 
to whom afterwaids he was 
mai ried on thr Sthid August 
1SS3. He wa'^ next in charge 
at .\lilc'' Platting dunng the 
troubl ms time when the 
Rev. S E. Gieene was 
released from ihe Eancaster 
Gaol. 'Phis was succeeded 
by his appointment suc- 
<j e s s i V e 1 y as Wear o 1 
Wentwoith, as Domestic 
Chaplain to Eail I'lt/wil- 
ham, as the \hcar ot Shairow 
and Vicar of Rotherliam 
from 1893 to 189'^. On 
the 29di of Se[)teml)er 
189S, Dr. Pym wars conse- 
crated Bishop of Mautitius 
in Westminster Abbey and 
shortly after sailed in a 
French steamer to Poit 
Eouis. T’he Island of 
Mauritius has a population 
of some 400,000 souls 
consisting musty of In- 
dians w'lth a remnant of 
old Fiench Colonists and 
Creoles. Among the lang- 
uages spoken theie, Ibig- 
hsh, French, Creole, ramih 
Crdii, T'elegu and Mala- 
ijush, are the most pre- 
\alent. TTie Diocese 
includes the gioiqis of Elands known as the ScNcliLlles 
about 1,000 iniies Horn Mauritius, and now a separate 
Colony. Praslin, one of the gioup, was conridetul\ believed 
by General Gordon to be the Garden of Fiden, On taking 
charge of the Mauritius Diocese, Dr. I’>m immediately 
started consolidating all ecclesiastical operations in his new* 
sphere In his capacity as the Bishop of the Island His 


Loidship energetically organised new work in the Dio('ese 
and Sent a clergyman to the Island of Rodrigues, about 
40c milth from the mainland, and also rai^-i.d funds for a 
lad\ ducHirto work among the Indian wunuiiin Mauritius. 
Before His Lordship came to India he had thrice \isited 
(^e\lon. low aids the end of 1903, he was appointed 
Bishop of Bomba) and landed in tiie ciiief city of his 

Diocese on Februaiy 5ih, 
1904 Immediately aftei 
his appomtmentto Bomba) . 
Bishop P\ in was offeied the 
Mas'eisi i]> of Magdalen 
College, his old college, 
hut he declined this some- 
what tempting offer feeling 
himself [»Iedgtd to the 
Diocrse of Bt.mbay. and 
that he intended to make 
this his sphere of w 01 k. At 
the beginning of August 
1904, when the Bishop 
was on an liipiscopal visit 
to the dislri( ts of Ahmed 
nagar, he receued a tele- 
graphic message that Mis. 
P) m, who was then in 
Poona, had fallen seriously 
ill with cholera : His Loid- 
ship huriieo to Pooi a, but 
ai rived an hour after his 
wife had died. S' me lime 
back, with a \iew to bring 
the various and isolated 
Sections of the B* mbay 
Diocese into active and 
harmonious co- operation. 
Dr. Pym inaugurated w'hat 
is know n as the Bomba\ 
Diocesan Church Society." 
T'lie memhc rshij:) of this 
new* oiganisation numheis 
in itself man) \ei) influen- 
tial persons i)()lh from the 
clergy and the laity, and 
the Association has been 
doing excellent woik along 
the lines it has marked out 
for Itself. With a view* to 
sirengthen the Indian 
Christian Chiiuh by fuinishmg it with eflicient mimsleis. 
His Loidship has established m P()(>na, under Ins own 
roof, a small ‘^'Fiaiiung College for Indian Cilcigy.’’ B he 
Bish p and seveual t f the local cleig) voluntanly gi\L 
then services as instriutois, the Piincipal being the Rev. 
Mr, L. M. Haslope Tlie labours of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Pym are not confit ed to the strictly defined sphere of 
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his own church. His sympathies are extended to the 
Christians of all denominations, as is e\idenced by his 
taking an actise pait in the meetings of the Missionary 
Conferences held in Bombay and Poona. As a preacher 
and a gifted speaker the Bishop is uell known for his 
eloquence. Being a man of profound convictions he always 
delivers himself with clearness and to the point. His 
discourses are logical and clearly rea'^oned out. 1 ne 
Bishop is also noted for his fearlessness in giving expression 


to his convictions, and in exposing what he considers to be 
wrong and erroneous, hut with consideration for those 
whose views differ from his own. Bishop Pym is an 
educationist of some experience, having \)een a member 
of both the Rotherham and Sheffield School Boards. He 
has an unflinching faith in the elevating and uplifting 
influences of a true and genuine education 1'he educated 
people of India have no greater friend and sympathiser 
than Dr. Pym. 


The xAIost Reverend Dr. Brice Meclemax, D.D., S.J., 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta, 


‘HE HO.ST REVEREND BRICK 
MEUEEMAN, D.!),. S.J , .\rrh 
r bish()[) of Calcutta, was born at 
Glient (Belgium) on the ist March 1862. 
After having made his studies in the Jesuit 
College of his naliv'e town, he joined the 
Society of Jesus on the 24th Septeml)ei 
1871) and came out to India at the end 
of 1886. For some \ears he was Lecturei 
of Philosophy nnd Political Economy 
in the College of St, FVancis Xavier, 
Calcuttc In January 1895 lie received 
Hoi)' ( >iders. After two years nuire spent 
in theological and ascetic pursuits he was 
appointed Professf)! of Holy vScripture at 
the Seminary of the Society of Jesus, Kiii- 
seong, and became Rector of the said Semi- 
nary in 1899. Towards the end of 1900 
he WHS appointed Regular Superior of the 
Jesuit Mission of Western Bengal. On the 
2rst March 1902 he was nominated Arch- 
bishop of Calcutta, and on the 25th June 
consecrated and enthroned in the Cathedral 
Church at Calcutta. 






Liciit -COl. A. W. A L C 0 C K . 
C.I.E., M.R., LL.D.. F.R.S., is tht* 
second son ot tlie late John Alcock. 
Esq., ol Lee, Kent. He \va^ i){')rn 
on the June, i85(^ and received 

hl^ education at Blackheath and 
at Westminster School. For lii> 
medical cour^^e he proceeded to Aber- 
deen University, where he graduated 
M. B, with honourable distinction, 
and was appointed Assistant Pro- 
tessor ot Zoologx' under the late 
Pro lessor Alleyne- Nicholson, F.R.S.. 
which jiost he held between the 
years 18S3-1S85. In October, 1885. 
Colonel Alcock entered the Indian 
Medical Service and served with 
the Punjab Frontier Force, whence 
he was transterred in 1888 to the 
Marine Survey ot India as Surgeon 
Naturalist, a position whicli he 
held till i 8()2. In this year he wa^ 
<tp pointed Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner ot the Metropolitan and 
Eastern Bengal Circle. In tlie 
tollowing year he became Suj)enn- 
tendem^ ot the Natural Histor\ 
beet ion ot the Indian ^luseiim. 
Calcutta, and Professor o( Zoology 
at the Medical College ot Bengal 
and lie has since tilled both these 
posts till the resent day, with one 
break when he acted as Surgeon 
Naturalist to the Pamir Boundaiy 
Commission ot i8()5. C olonel Alcock 
IS a Corresponding Memluu' ol the 
Zoological Societ}' ot London and 
an Honorary Member ot the Zoolo- 
gical Society oi the Netherlands, 
and ot the Cahtoniuin Academy ol 
Sciences. Outside ot his othcial 
work he is known as the author ot 
numerous papers and monographs 
dealing ehietiy with Marine Zoology 
and Zoogeography. He is married 
to Margaret, thiEd daughter ot the 
late J. R. Cornwall, Esquire, oi 
Aberdeen. 


The Hon’ble Mr. CHARLES 
GEOROE HILLERSDEX ALLEN. 
LC.S.. was born at Leicester, Eng- 
land, on the 20th ot June 1864, and 
educated tirst at Haileyhurv and 
subsequently at BalhoLClxtord. He 
joined the Civil Service on the 24th 
Sejiteniber 1883 and arrn^ed in India 
on the bth December 1885. his tirst 
posting being to Patna as Assistant 
^lagistrate and Collector on the bth 
January 1886. Mr. Allen served in 
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the same ca}>acity, tor short jieriods. 
Ill the Champaraii and Rangpur dis- 
tricts. and in 1S88 \\as transterred 
to Chittagong where he remained tor 
ten years. During the last seven 
years ot thi> period, Mr. Allen was 
engaged in the Sur\’ey and Settle- 
ment ot the Chittagong District, an 
arduous task which involved the sur- 
vey ot an area of 2,000 square miles 
and the record of the rights ot more 


than 030.000 agriculturists. Thest‘ 
operations extended over a period ot 
ten years and cost sixteen lakhs ot 
rupees. L'pon their successful con- 
clusion, Mr. Allen was posted as 
Magistrate and Collector of the 24- 
Parganas district, an office which he 
held for three years. 

On return troni furlough at the end 
ot iQOi, Mr. Allen served for eighteen 
months as Director ot Land Records 
and Agriculture, and was then ap- 
pointed to he Provincial Superin- 
tendent tor Bengal in charge of the 
revision of the ImjK'nal Gazetteer 
ot India. 

As Chairman ot the Calcutta Cor- 
poration, in which appointment he 
was made j^ermanent on the i6th 
October 1003, Mr. Allen controls the 
macluneryot a complex Institution 
requiring the exercise ol great ad- 
ministrative tact and ability, with 
credit to himself and advantage tn 
the Citizens. 

Tlu' HoiCi)le Mr. KDWWRD 
NORMAN BAKER, C.S.L. LC.S., 
who was appointed Finaiunal Member 
ot the Xhceroy’s Council m January 
i()()3 lum had a drstmguished career 

a (_'i\uhan. Hi^ wide e\])erien(a‘ 
and abilit\' leave no doubt as to tlu* 
gocni work he will do as succe^hor 
to Sir Edward Law. As Collet’- 
t(n' ot Customs. Calcutta, lie was 
brought into touch intimately with 
the commercial conditions oi 
India, and was afforded a widt* op- 
]K)rtunity oi studying the vast and 
growing trade ot Bengal. It is rare- 
ly that an official finds time or oj)- 
jwtunity to acquaint himself with 
the intricacies of the business world, 
and it is evident that a man who 
holds so important a ])o>t as Fi- 
nancial Member to the Viceroy’s 
Council could have had no better 
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training. Month \)\ nioiitlu tlu^ 
commerce ot India is increasing in 
importance, and though the recent 
appointment ot a Commercial Mem- 
ber to tile \'iceroy’s Council re- 
i'ognizes the ])rohlem. it ijs plain that 
a FinaiRial Mem])er with a com- 
plete knowledge ot hllsine^^ and 
methods is well equipped to deal 
with big question^ ot hnance. I n- 
der modern conditions, it is growing 
impossible to disassociate commerct‘ 
trom anv question of policy in 
India. Mr. Raker lia-^ ser\ed as 
I)eput\‘ (h)mmiSbioner. De[»uty 
Secretarx' to the (ioxernuieiit 
ol India (Fmaiua:' and ('ommeiaa' 
Department). Collector ot Customs, 
Calcutta. Financial Secretary to the 
tiovernment ot Rtmgal. and Secre- 
tarv to the (Government ot India in 
the Department ot PhnaiKa^ and 
Commerce. He ha^^ staxed a‘^ a 
Member <>t the Bengal Council. 
Born in 1S37. the Financial Meinbc-r 
i< a ('oinparatively \ oiing man. Hr 
training and service and the reput- 
ation he has made are guaranteiR t)\ 
work that is expected trom him in 
his ver\ responsible 

Doctor C H A R L F S B A N K S 
[S i{rgeon-( a plain rst BatL. i ah'itlla 
Fn/. Rifles) was born in AxTshire. 
Scotland, on iith April iSbj and 
receiwd his medical education at 
( rlasgow Fnix'ersity. R here he ob- 
tained the degrees ot IFudielor ot 
Medicine (M.B.) and Master in Sur- 
gery (C.M.) Ill and the degree 

of Doctor ot Medicine with com- 
mendation in 

Dr. Banks, after graduation, 
acted as locum Icnen'i in The West 
End ot Glasgow' and alterw ards in 
the Parish ot Dreghorn in which 
lie was l)orn- and tor a short time 
[iractised in Dalkeith near Fdin- 
l)urgh. Towar<ls the end of iSS7 
he made a \'o\age to ( alcutta in 
the S.S. t Inn Mackenzie a^ Ship',-- 
Surgeon. In iSoo Dr. Banks wa^ 
'^elected i>\' tlie cottee planters ot 
South ( Oorg. Mxsore. lor tlie 
ap})ointment ol Distrnt Medical 
Ofheer to tlie j>ianter-'. and pra( - 
Used amongst them tor nearl\ two 
year'-. Beiore proceeding to take 
up his appointment he obtained 
tile Diploma in Piiblu' Health of 
the FactiltX' ot Pliv-H ians and Sur- 
geons (Glasgow. Hax'ing been 
offered an appointment as an Un- 
e«)\*enante<l Cl\’li .Medna] ()tfi<’el 


under the (jovernmeiit ol Bengal. 
Dr. Banks lett Southern India m 
iS(/2. and his services were placed 
permanently at the disp(;sal ot 
the (jox’ernmeiit ol Bengal in 
November iS(rv Dr. Banks has 
been Civil Surgeon ot Monghyr and 
Furi. at the latter j>la('e he was also 
tor three aiid-a-halt years Chairman 
ot the Mimici[)ality. His services 
were, in Oc toiler iSob. [)laced 
tem[)oraril\- at the disposal ol the 
('orporation ol Calcutta tor s})ecial 
dut\ mconiiectionwith the outbreak 
ot Bubonic Plague in that cit\’. In 
May rN07 Dr. Bank^ received the 
>ubstanti\'e ap[)ointment ot Pro- 
tt'ctor ol Emigrants ami Suj)erin' 
teiident ol Emigration in (alcutta. 
and ha'- lield thi'- appointment 
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^lnce then except during his | )ri - 
vilege leave in iSop. deputation to 
Karachi and Bombax in ('onnt*c- 
tion with emigration to I'ganda 
in July iO(M).and seventeen niontlis 
furlough in kioJ-oj. Since Iir 
a[)pointment a-- Protector ot Emi- 
grants. Dr. Banks has acted as 
an additional Health Officer ol 
the Port ot ('alcutta lor a jienod 
of lour xears. ami lor rive months 
as Health Officer ot the Port, in 
addition to his own duties. He 
has also acted twice, m addition to 
his own duties as Second, Resident 
Surgeon ol the Presidemw General 
Hospital. Dr Banks has contribut- 
talconsiderablx' tow'ards [)rotessional 
lit(Tature, being tlie author ot a 


“Manual ot Hxgieiie tor use in India,’ 
“’The \accinator’s Help” and ,i 
thesis on “ lipidemics (at Cholera 
in India with special reteieuce to 
their immediate (.'onnectnaii with 
[)ilgrimages.'’ and has aDo ]>ubhshed 
sex’eral }uq)ers m the /nduni Medunl 
^lazelle ()ther journals, imdud- 
ing [)apers on “Sanitarx progress in 
Pun ” and “’Free X’aceination. ' 

He has als<j seiwed as one ol the 
(.'itx Fathers, haxung been a no- 
minated memfier ot the Calcutta 
Corjioration trom until kriz 

when he wtmt ou lurioiigh. In 
Dr. Banks was elected one o( 
the Trustee- ol the Indian Museum 
and acti^l Honorarx' Secretarx 
to the Board ol Tru-tces during 
that year and on xau'ating the 
j)ost rei'eixed a (ordial x'ote ol 
thanks trom the Pre-i(hmt and 
\hce-Presiden t and his (A>- trusttR^s 
III rec'ognitioii ol tile abh* serx’n'e- 
he had rendered during hi- tenure 
ot office. Dr. P>ank- h<is also a( tetl 
as Local Secretary, in Bengal, t^ 
the Pasteur Jn-titute at Kasaiili. 

During the scwxm months ot In- 
de]mtation on Plague dutx' witli 
the (.'orporation ot (ahutta, he 
found tiim^ to write st'wral rtq)orts 
on the iiisanitarx ('ondition ot tin 
('itx of ('ahaitta. and tiiese j)a])eis 
have been ot miu h importam'e <ind 
(oiisiderabh* xaliR* to tiie a.uthon- 
tie- m (hxilmg with the samtalnm 
ol tile mtw Dr. ITink'- has hern 
a \ olunteer during most ol jus roi- 
(fence in India and is at presemt 
Medical Officer ot tih' 1st Battalion. 
Calcutta \'ohinte(*r Rifi(^-. 

Mr, PHILIP L()N(iL E\TLLh 
BARKER, B.A.. IT'.S.. Fiidei - 
Seiu'etary to tiie (ioxaTiiinent ot th( 
Punjab. \vas l)orn in 1N74. H( 
was educated at ( harttadiouse and 
('oiqius ('hristi ('ollege. Oxford, and 
was a[)pointed to tlie Indian ( ix il 
vSerx'ice alter examination ot 1^07. 
He arrix ed in India on the gSth oi 
Nox'einber and served in the 

Ihinjab as Assistant CommissioiU'r. 
was ap[)ointed Fnder-Secretary to 
the Punjab! Government in Maviijo p 
He officiated as [ mhu'-Secretarx 
t(^ the (Go\'ernment ot India. 
Hoim^ De])artnient. Octo])er to 
December K^oq. 

The HoiCble Mr. [ustue STAN- 
FEY LOCKHART BATCHF:LC)R. 
B.A Puisiu* Judge. High 
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Court. Bombay, wab born in it>68at 
Norwich. Norfolk, and was educated 
at St. EdmundN College. Ware. 
Herts, and at Iduversitv College. 
London, where he took hi^ B.A. de- 
gree. Passing the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice Examination in 1887. he arrived 
in India on the ist Decern bm* 1880 
and was po>te<'l to Romba\' as Assis- 
tant Collector and Magistrate which 
{)(;>! he held till Ma\ when he 

wa^ appointed Second Collector and 
Magistrate, and alter live months, 
in September ot tlu^ >aint‘ year, ua'- 
Translated to anotlua' s})liere a^' 
Lnder-Secretar\' n.) the (hjvemrnent. 
P()liti( al Departnuait. He >ei \'ed 111 
that (\ipa('it\ till i<)<>o. when lit* 
was promoted hirst .\s^i-.teint t oL 
leiAor and Magistrate, and 
( jiienth ele\'ate<] to tlu' res] )oiiMf)ilit\ 
ol |ii<lge and Sessions Judge in 
November igoi. He \\a^ appointed 
JiidgtM)! tlu‘ Hig!) ('0111 1 in Septem- 
ber I (104. 

Mr. W . HELL M.A.. ( .1 L. 
Indian Educational >er\ace. Dina- 
tor ot Piiblu' Iimtriution. Punjab. 
Born iSbo : graduated at Edm- 
biirgh Lnix'ersitw Joined the 
^er\'ice. ibth ()('tober 1883. a> 
ITimapal ot tlu* ( entral I raining 
('ollege. Lahore: Prolessor in the 
(iovernmeiit ('ollege there. Maiadi 
1888 : Pniu'ipal, .Vpnl i8()2 , In- 
spector ol Schools. I.ahore Cinde. 
()('tober i8(jf) : Direi'tor ot Publu' 
Instriu'tion. Puniab, and Liuha'- 
Secretar\' to (rovernnumt. Educa- 
tional I)('partment. No\'ember looi: 
Member, Simla Ediuaitional ( on- 
terence. Kjoi: local Member. Indian 
I'liu ei'sities Commission. Kjog . 

Inspei'tor ot (buds’ ('ollegt's 111 
India. 1003: I nspector-( rtMieral ot 
Retormatorx' SchooL. Piinpib. T004. 
(M IF. Jaiiuarx 1(104. 

Mr. R. A. 1 ) ( ), lU(iNELL, ( 0111 
missioner ol Polu'e (alcuTta, 
born at Htmne Ha\ . Kent on bull 
September 1847. He loined the 
Bcuigal Polu'e serx ice in i8t)t), and 
in that year was appointed Pro- 
bationarx As>i>tant Supi’rinteiidLnt 
ot Police at Rirbhum, In i8()7 Mr. 
Bignell was aj)]>< inttal A^M^'tant 
Sujierinttaulent. Ihdict'. in ILiUisoie. 
.And the next \ear he ottunated as 
District Superintendent. In i8t)8 
he was ap]H)inted Sj'ecial Assistant 
Superintendent oi Police tor the pre- 
vention ot the >miigglmg ot salt. 


In 1S70 Mr. Bignell was stationed 
on duty with the Police (.xuards on 
the Eastern Frontier, and he was 
awarded the Lushai Frontier Medal 
and Clasp. For two vears Mr. 
Bignell acted as Assistant Super- 
inteiulent of Police in (liittagong. 
and in 1873 he acted as S])ecial As- 
sistant Superin ttuident of Police 
in Hill Tippera. In 1877 
plact*(l in idiarge ol the Distnei 
Police ot the Sonthal Parganas. and 
in 1880 he was m charge ot the 
('ity Police ot Patna. In 1884 
his serxaces were j-^laced at the dis- 
{iosal ot the Kuch Hehar State, and 
in i88() he was appointed District 
Su{)erintendc*nt ot Pidua*. 4th grade* 
In rc/oo Mr. Bignell was at)pointed 
to the 1st grade* and in KjOl he 
was appointe*d Dt*put\ 1 Hsj a*(Uoi - 
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(ic'iU'ral ot Police.. On the lUth 
Januarx i()oj. la* i e‘('e*ix't*d the* a[)- 
{uiintment ot ('ommissioner (U 
Polic'e. ('alcutta. 

Mr. Bignell in this trxing and re->- 
['oiTsible' c.iftice* dis])laxed great abi- 
litx and tact, d'he* polu c* c'oiurol 
ot an immense c itx like ('ale utta 
with its variety ot j'eopks 1^ an 
c'xacting problem that demands the 
edo^est studx . Ot necc'ssitx' there* is 
a big tioating jiopulation. and the* 
paths ot (Time* are de*x loUs. In 
the lower grades the* ])olice ot 
India arc verx difficult material tc* 


work with, and the most trying 
part of the xvork ot a Police Com- 
missioner IS the disciplining ot his 
Natix^e subordinates. That Calcutta 
should be so tree from xaclent crime 
Is an eloquent testimony to the caie 
and work ot the Commissioner oi 
Police and his immediate statt. 
During the yt^ar ot Jubilee Mr. 
Bigne*ll xvas awarded the Jubilee 
Mc*dal tor hw serxa('»*s. 

Ma 1 or W' A L b E R | A M E > 
BUCHANAN. B.A.. M.I).. I.M.S.. 
Insjiec. tor-( jt*iu*ral ot PrmoUs. lF‘n 
gal. was born in c'ountx’ Tx*rone. 
Irt*lai]d. on the 12th Noxvmbei 
r8oi. He xvas ediu-atc'd at Tnnitx 
( ollt-'ge. Dubhn and joined the 
Indian Medical "^erxace on the ibl 
(-October 1887. He* remained 111 
military c*mj)]ox till iS()^ during 
winch time he serxa'd with the 
Black Mountain Expcclitio.i ot 1888. 
tlieChin-Eusliai Kx])edition, i88c)-Qo. 
and the* Manipur E\p(*dition cu 
i8()i In i8cj 2 he was made Sur 
gee )n-('aptaiii and serx (‘d as ('ixal Sur- 
geon ot l^Iulnapur. He t*ntt*red tlie 
Bc*ngal Jail Department in i8f'3 and 
a(Uc*d as Supc'nntc'nden I ot the ('en- 
tral Jail at Bhagcdpiir and ( iril 
burgeon in addition to lus ox\ii 
duties. In i8(j 7 he was Insj)ecl- 
ing l\It*du'al Offu'er at ('haiisa. and 
m i8()8 '''npenntc'iidc'nt ot tin 
v'eiural Jail. Hhtiga][)Ui and atter- 
wards ot tie* ( Cntral faiU at Dacca 
and A 1 i]h)iv. His st'ixuc'c's xvt*u 
placcd at the (hspo^al ol the (lox’ern- 
nn*nt ot India Home* Department. 
In i(|oo <is Stat^stard Othc'er to tin 
Uox^'vrnnient ot India m the Samtarx 
Di |)artinent. He* rc‘('c*ixt*d the* aj>- 
jiointnieiit ot I nsp(M'tor-Fi«-*neral <*l 
Priscuis in Kiog. 

Major Bucdianaii has had a weh 
ex]H*rit*in c* of nn*dical c'onditious ii. 
India and csj4*(*ially m ('onin*ction 
with JaiU. He has made* main' im- 

portiUii contributions to nn*dicMl 
litc*ratun*. and Ini.s bec‘n. since i8cj(|. 
the Editor ot tin* Indian Medical 
Da/ettc*. Among his more* im- 
portant xxorks arc' a “ Manual ot 
Jail Hx'giene” and an article on 
'‘(Juaiu’s DnUionarx' ol Mc'dicine ' 
on " Eivc'r Diseases,” and the chajUci 
on Indian J unspriuh'iicc* m Taxdor’s 
Staivlard W'ork on MednMl Juris- 
prudence, Edition 1(103. He has 
wnttc*n many and varu'd articles on 
tropical diseases tor thc^ medical 
journals Maior Bindianan receix'ed 
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the medal and clasp for his ser- 
vices with the Manipur Field Force 
and he holds the Delhi Durbar Coro- 
nation medal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM 
HENRY BURKE, B.A.. M.B.. 
B.C.H., D.P.H, (Dublin University). 
LM.S., Acting Civil Surgeon. Poona 
(late Surgeon to the Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital, Bombay), was born 
in Somersetshire. England, in No- 
vember. 1858. He was educated at 
Rossall School. England. 1872-76 and 
studied in the Dublin and Wenna 
Universities from 1878 to 1SS2. 
Previous to his arrival in India in 
April 1883, he passed through the 
usual course of training at Xetley 
which was necessary for a candidate 



forlndia. Forthenext four years till 
1887 Dr. Burke served in the 
Military Department. In ('entral 
India. Afghanistan and other places 
and in the Burmese War ol 
1886-87, mentioned in despatches. 
Since then he has been on the 
Civil List and has held man\' 
important appointments in the 
Bombay Presidency, among which 
may be mentioned the Resident 
Surgeoncy ot St. George’s Hospital. 
Bombay, and the Professorship of 
Materia Medicaat the (rrant Medical 
College during 1887-88. This was 
followed by the Civil Surgeonshi]) 
of Ratnagiri till the end ot i88q. 
Dr. Burke was Assistant Civil Sur- 
geon ot Poona tor six \’ears, during 


part of which time he was also 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. In 
1S97 he was appointed Surgeon to 
the Kathiawar Political Agency and 
served in that province for three 
and-a-half years, and acted as Civil 
Surgeon of Karachi in 1S99. On his 
return to Bombay in 1900 he was 
appointed Surgeon in charge of the 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, and in 
July of IQ05 Acting Civil Surgeon 
and Superintendent of the B, J . 
Medical School, Poona. 

Mr. RICHARD BURN. I.C.S., 
Editor of the Imperial Gazetteer, 
was born in Liverpool 1871. and 
educated at the Liverpool Insti- 
tute and Christ Church. Oxford: 
appointed after examination of 
i88q. arrived on the 2nd Decem- 
ber, i8qi. and served in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh as A^^- 
sistant Magistrate and Collector : 
appointed Joint Magistrate. June, 
i8c)6 : and Under-Secretary to 
the (Government in August i8c)7. 
Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions. April 1900. also Sujierinttmd- 
ent of revision ot the Imperial 
Ciazetteer tor the ITiited Provinces, 
October, IQ02: was ap{)ointed 

Deputy Commissioner in Mav 1004. 
He is Author of the United Pro- 
vinc(^ Census Report, Kjoi. Mr. 
Burn was appointed Editor ol the 
‘‘Imperial Gazetteer lor India,” 
February 28th. 1(105. He has 

written various articles on the 
subjects of Numismatics and 
Ethnography. 

Mr. WILLIAM LOCHIEL CAME- 
RON. Assoc. M. IxsT. C.E.. and 
Joint Secretary and Chief Engineer, 
P. W. Department. Government ot 
Bombay, was born at Karachi in 
1854 and educated at Cheltenham 
College and passed direct from school 
by competitive examination into the 
R. 1 . E. College, Coojiers Hill, ni 
1874. At school he was in the Foot- 
ball team, Captain of the XXII. 
Gymnastic champion and winner ol 
the Ladies’ Prize. At Coopers Hill 
he was in the Cricket and Football 
teams and winner of the gymnastic 
prize. In 1877 he was appointed 
Assistant Engineer in Sind and 
placed in charge of the Rohri 
Division. Four years later he acted 
as Executive Engineer, first of the 
Begari and then of Ghar and Shikar- 
I)ur Divisions, and was transferred 


to Sholapur in 1S87. As Assistant 
Engineer Mr. Cameron was 
employed on the important work 
of deepening the Eastern Nara 
Supply Channel. The Eastern Nara 
is an old river channel, now con- 
nected with the Indus by the 
Supjdy Channel.’' twelve miles 
long, and starting trom the 
river at Rohri. The Eastern 
Nara is the sole source of sup- 
ply to the Jamrao, Mithrao. Thar 
and other smaller canals in the Thar 
and Parkar District. In 1886. Mr. 
Cameron was transferred from Sind, 
but returned in i88(i and held 
charge of the Eastern Nara District. 
After return from leave in i8()i he 
was jiosted to the Satara District, 
hut in 1002 he returned to Sind for 



a short time as member and Secre- 
tary ot an important Commission 
appointed ])y (Government to en- 
(piire into the Irrigation ot Sind 
generally. At the end of k^oz he 
was appointed Executive Engineer 
of the Dharwar District, and in 18(^3 
he acted tor a short time as Under- 
secretary to Government. P. W. 
De])artment. On return trom leave 
in i8c)q he was selected for famine 
duty, first in Kathiawar and then 
at Nasik. Two years later he was 
appointed Superintending Engineer. 
Southern Division, with Belgaum 
as the head-quarters, and in 1903 he 
was transferred to Sind as Superin- 
tending Engineer in charge of the 
Indus Right Bank works. He ])os- 
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messes ii knowOrIge nf Siiidhi 

and Beluchi. having; I'asst-d two 
^•xaininatioiH in the tonner andoin* 
m the latt«‘r. Mr ('anuTon wa- 
L,^ai:ctte(l to hi'^ pri^^ent position in 
Marcli 1004 and ha^ ai'ted as Cliiet 
En^rtineer, P. W*. D.. and Seiiioi 

Secretarv <lurin^i; the ah'-eiicr ol 
the Hold hie Mr \\ lute. 

The HoiFhle Mr R. W. t AR- 
LYLE. (M.F.. who wa^ a])pointed. 
in December. 0^04. to othciatr a^ 
Chiet Secretary to the Government 
oi Bengal, was a[4'Oiiited to the 
Indian Civil Ser\'ict‘ in iSSo. For 
five \-eai> he acted as A'-sistant 
M<i,ui^trate ami ('ollecttua hc'emniny 
his Indian career at Midnapur. In 
i8S<S he w■a^ a})}H')iiited Under-Secre- 
rar\' to tlu* (jovernmeiit ol Bengal 
and while holding this (ttfuM* he 
acted as I'mler-Secretaiw^ to tlu* 

( lovm nnient ot India. Home De- 
partment, and he .iRo otli('iat<.‘d 
tf>r a little time as ( hiet Secretary 
to tlu' ('jovernmeiu ot Beiiit-il. He 
was a}'])ointed ^lagistrate and( olka - 
tor ot Chittagone: m iS()o. and in De- 
et'inber i Sa i took iiearh’ tw^o weirs” 
turkniyh Atter stuwiio Magis- 
trate and Collector ot Tippi-ra <ind 
Darbhanga MrAdirlvk in iSr/7 took 
turloiiyh tor a year. Tin' lawt \ t‘ ir lu 
was maile a C .IT^ . and w\is appoint - 
t'd, to Calcuthi tor Famine work 
during ^Ir. ( arlyle acted a'> 

Se('retar\' to the Hoard of Re\a*niU‘ 

1 . P.. Ill i8(io <ind again in i()oa. 

Ht^ w'as appointed to special (.lut\ 
in the Bengal Sei'retariat in r()Oi. and 
in r()o2 n ceived the appointnumt ot 
Insp('ctor-( enn'ral ol Polu'e. L. P 
He was on dt'piUation in t'onne('tioii 
with the Police Commission troin 
Xoveinher 3rd tohth De(omibi*r, and 
in Ajinl i(»o4 <'rticiated as Coinmis- 
'.loiier ot Daa'ca Mr CarKle br- 
1 atne (Tiiet Set retary to the Govern- 
ment ot Hengid in I004, and wam 
ajipomted to the Bengal ('onmnl. 

The Hon'ide Mr. HFRBFRT 
WILLIAM ( AMFROX (WRX- 
DFFF, (' I.F.. latelv ( ttficiating Sei'- 
tvAarv to the ( lovernnu'n t ol Bengal 
in the Judicial and (lenera! Flepart- 
meiits, and Member ot the Lu'U- 
tenant'Governor's Legislatix e 

( otimul. Is th(‘ ^on ot Mr. D 
('arndult. late ot tlu' Indian IGln- 
('ational Servu'e. <ind was born in 
India in iSf)2. He was educated 
jinvatelv and at the Edinburgh 
Vniversity <ind ILilhol ('olh'ge 


(( )x(jni. H(' loined tiu' fmlian ( i\nl 
Ser\ K'e ( 111 the Ilth September 
1 SS 3 . airu'ing 111 India in No\'eniliei 
ot the same yt air. Hw first a[)point- 
nieiit was that ot Assistant iMagm- 
trate and ( oIFm tor. Shaliabad. and 
alter seiwang tor ''Otm* xaairs as Joint 
Alagistivite. Subdi visional ( tftirer. 
(^antonnu nt Magistrate and Small 
(ansa ('oiirt fudge, he ]oined tht 
Bengal Secretariat ui 1887 as 
Under-Se('reTar\ in the <ieiieral 
l^twcmu' and St.itisti(al Depart- 
ments. In iNSS ht‘ ottiuated a- 
Endiu'-Seeretarx to the (i(i\-ernnient 
ot India in the RtAamue and Agri- 
cultural Department and in i 88 o. 
1 h' wa.s tor '-onie time on dejiutation 
preparingthe .\nnual General Admi- 
nistration Re])ort ol Beiig.il. From 
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March iSi o till jannaiw 1803 ht 
was Registrar. Appidlate Side. High 
(’oiirt. Sim'e then his ice inis 

been chietlv m tlu' Imperial Sei're- 
tariat. fit‘ ha\ mg tilled tin' ajg'^oint- 
immts ol T)eput\’ Se< retar\ and 
SeciaUaiw to the Go\-ernim*iU <)( 
India in tlu' Legislati\a' Digiartnient 
form’ght \'ears In kioj he .kMlmI 
Private St‘cretar\' to H L. . the 
\'r ero\' tor si\ mont hs. pi lor to 
going on lea\'e ( )n Ins return in 
Mareh I0( > p he w as piaet‘d on sptanal 
dut\‘ 111 conms'tion wath the I ;g/’c’r/a/ 
( j and in the follow mg J nne 
rejoineil the la^gislatixe Detiartmmit 
as Deput\' Secretar\ In.\piil I004 
he became Judnaal I oininissionta- oi 
i hot<i X'^agptir. and he became <ittg. 
Secretarv in 1003. In I'Mg; he 
was the rei ipieiit ot the (M.F. In 


loog he published a work on Mili- 
1 ai \ <n’i] t'a iiionmeii t I ,1 w m Imli i 

Hon’Me Mr. .VR'IIiFR DF- 
hAV.M. Y( )FX(.Hl sl-iAXl). Ft .S. 

( onmiissHiiirr B()m!)a\’ wasetfmat- 
0(1 at Kiigh\ and ('liltoii ( ollege-. 
.Alter lilt' examimition ol 1873 in 
was ap]n)nit(‘il to the Boniha\ 
C\\\l S(a\a(e. He anax’cd on the 
oth Dtu^oinlua 1877. and .--erved as 
Assmtant ('olleiUor and Magisiralt 
at Surat. He aRo h- hi charge ot 
tha* nifh ol ralukdaii Setlleimiit 
ntti(aa' ami \s-.mtant Politual 
Ag( lit. In 18X5 h(' was },ut on 
-pt‘(aai dnt\ in (oimo(aioii v\iih the 
trial ol ('ertam jx'rsoim ata used ni an 
atlra\' iiL'twetui tdnnba\’ .nvltiatk- 
wadi \nllago The lollownig \'oai 
ho was on dut\' .it Poona limit 1 
instructions Irom Hm i^xta^llem.w 
the (io\criior. On lim return troin 
h a\ t‘ in i8XS In' w as ajijiointod A(l- 
ministrator ot iIk' Ra]pipla Statta 
and in l8()o was Private' >L‘i_retar\ 
To H IT tilt* Giox taaior ol Bomha\ . 
IT'oiii th(‘ latter (aid oi 18(^1-01 In 
was reappointed At Imimstrator ol 
the R.iipipl.i Stat(‘- a Itta- w lilt h Ills 
seiwices wei't^ plata'ti at tin* disposal 
ol tlu‘ (uixormnent tit India toreiii- 
plo\-m(*nt III th(‘ ( taitral Prox'in- 
ces. In Xovtanlua' i8i)r In* was 
iraiisterretl to Xag]nir as Assistant 
Commis'>ioner. ami at tin* hoginniiig 
of tin* tollowmg \{*ar was m nh 
I)('put\ ('onmnss]om‘r. In Xo\- 
einher i8() ; hi* w as a]ipointt‘t I Poh- 
ti(\d .\genl, Chha t isrt.u h I'eiula- 
toiies. Ill addition to his own dm 
tn-. AlttaOiis letnrii troin La\x‘ m 

180; ho was ap[)onilod ('oinmissioii- 

or fil tin* I hhatisMarli Division and 
held t hargi* ol the ottna* ot I^>li- 
tn\d.\g(‘nt. h t )r tin* e\('t“ll(*iit work 
pt'rlorined 1 >\ hnn during histeiiUK 
of oliict*. the HoiFhle Mr Yoiing- 
hushand ^\as awarded the Raiser-i- 
Hmd Mt‘dal m itjtn .md I'et raiisUa - 
rt'd to Boinhax' as ('oinmis^nan'i 
In \pril 1003 he was appomt(*d a 
im'inhMr ol tin* ('oinmit tt>e to revisi 
the I'ainnie IG'lutloth* ni addition 
to Ills own tlutn*s. ami m Juh oi 
tht* saint* \(‘arwMs apiH>intt‘tl as an 
additional member ot tin' ('oninn! 
ot tin* Go\ernor of BonFcw 

Mr. W'. L. GAIT. AS s< n'lititn 
\s«>istant to Meteorologn al l\(‘port *t 
to th*' ( lovermm'iit ot India, was 
horn in London m 1831 ami n'taiv- 
.d his edm'atioii m Ldmhiirgh 
l\etiiniiiig to London m l 8 fjp he 
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joined Mes^r^. Rohart.*' Lubl)(')ck \ 
Co. s Bank where he remained for 
one vear. Air. 1 )allas then joined the 
Aleteorulc^ical Department ol tin 
Board ot Tra<le in iSjo. and })Ut in 
II to 12 \ear^»)l u^etnl >ervi(a\ un- 
til he was ottered the present posi- 
tion l)\ the Secretary oi State, which 
he a('('e])ted. and joined tlie Aleteoro- 
lo_eical LVpartment ol tlu‘ Dowrn- 
ment ol India in tiie \'ear iNS2. 
Mr I lalla^ Iia> ('ontributeil nu- 
meroii^ artudes on meteorol(\^u al 
"Ubjects to Kiiropean and Ameri- 
can M.ientihc societies and ](.)Urnals. 
and m tiu* author of the following 
papers published othiaalK b\ the 
Meteorological De}Mrtment 

(I) Cvclone Memoir^' ot tla* Am- 
bian St^a. 
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(2) MeteoiajlogK'al ( harts of the 
Arabian Sea. 

(3) Aleteorolegical ('harts of the 
Bay ot Bengal. 

(4) The Aleteorology ot thesoutfi- 
ern ]'orti(/ns of the Bay ol Bengal. 

(5) The Aleteorolcgy and Chma- 
tolcgy ot Northern Alghanistan, 

/6j The relation lietween Sun- 
s} ots and weatlier as >ho\vn by mar- 
ine observations. 

(7) The mean tem})eratiire and 
humidity renditions <>1 Arabian 
Sea and Persian Gull. 

(S) A storm develojicd in Equa- 
torial Regions. 

(()) A disc ussion ol tliunderstorm 
observations icuonh^d m India. 


do) A diSLUssion as to the lailuia 
ot the monsoon rainlall 111 India in 
iSoo. 

(II) A meteorological histor\ ol 
the ‘-e\’en inoiisoon s<*asons, — 

iSoo. 

(12, A nqiorton lIoikI observa- 
tions and measurements in >imla. 

1 13 ) ‘ ‘ WVather and Whirlare. ‘ ' a 
h'('ture delivered at the I . S. In- 
stitution. Simla. 

Mr. FRAN('IS ERSKINK DEMP- 
STER. ( . I. E.. Dirt ( tor\ Tekdraph-. 
({'onstniction F>ranch). J/aga' 2;;h 
Bait . litlii I ol ehh'st son 

ol ('apt H. L. Dempsttu'. late Royal 
Madras Artillerw born at (.'.innanorc. 
Malabar Coast, juh 1S5S. was edu- 
( ated at the Edinburgh A('adem\ . 
and Edinburgh Institution. PasNetl 
with the first htatch ol lelegraj)h 
Students into the Royal Indian 
EngintHTing (Ollege. ( ooptu'^ Hill, 
in 1S77, and wais appointed Assis- 
tant Supermtcaident ol Tt'k'graphs 
m Jul\’ T^7S, ArruaMl m India 
November. 187s. Was emplo\tMl 
in Southern Alghanistan during 
the war of 1S78. 7(1 No ami w'a^^ 
grantt^l the w'ar medal. W'a^ trans- 
ferred to Ej)j>er Bmrmah in 1NN7 
after the annexation and tlu‘ tol- 
low'ing \ ear aiaotupanied t lu^ e\- 
peditir)nar\' torce against the ('hiiis, 
for whi('h he wvas gra uteri the Indian 
medal with the Cliin Liishai ('lasp. 
In iNp5 went as (^hiet T(degraph 
Othcer wath the ('hitral Reliel i^'orce. 
w as mentioned 111 despa tidies and re- 
cei\-ed tlic* deia^ration ol the ('.I.E., 
and the Indian medal iN()5 with 
clasp. Relief ot ( hitral In iN()() 
held charge ol the Calcutta Teh*- 
grajih Offi('e and raised tlic' T(de- 
graph C'om])an\- in the PresKpauv' 
Battalion ol the Calcutta \d_)luntc*er 
Rihc'' and also while in charge o! 
the Cahutta C)ffi(ewas uistrunum- 
tal in instituting the Telegra])li 
Dflicer^’ (challenge Shield whudi 
is shot lor annualK’ b\' t(‘aiiis ot 
Telegraph AV)liniteers throngliout 
India. 

E lent e n a 11 1 -C o 1 o n e 1 H E N R A' 
PEERS DIM MOCK. M.D. 
(Durliam). M.R.C.S.. E.R.(' p,. 

I. AES.. J.P. PniK'ijal ol ( irant 
Alcdical ( olkgt' and Protc-sor oJ 
Alidwilcrc. Be mbaw Ht'wasbcjrn 
at Ely. Cambridgeshire, in iN-^ and 
tducated at King's School. Ely, 
George's Hos])ital. I ond(m 


and the Durham I'niveisity Nchool 
ot Alcdnine. t( ok his degree in 
Eondon in iN7o <ind at Durham 
in iNpN. He joined the Servu't in 
iNNo. and caiiU' to India in the 
‘.anu^\c‘ar and was on geiieiwl dut\ 
at the (lomildas d'< jpal Hosj>itai 
Bomba\’; he -(UWc<l With the* 2nd 
Behu hee and tin* I2oth ihnnbax 
Iiitantrx a- tlnur Surgeon in Al- 
gdianmtan during the final period of 
the W ar. Alter a ptTiod ot dut\ vis 
Aledii al ( )th( er in (diarge ot tin 
Mannt' P)attalion and 20 th Bomba\ 
Intvintrx. vind a- ( i\ il Surgeon ol 
Shikarpur. Kaicn hi <md Nasik. 
( olomd Dimnnx k wa-- a{>{'ointe(E 
in iNNN ,l'^ Id'ole'.'^or o{ Pathoh'gc 
and ( urator ol tin* Alimeiim at tin 
(irant AbMlnaD nlh-ge.aiid thethird 



Ph\ snnan. j, J. Hospital . he alsc* 
a( tc'd as ( hemic al Anah ser to Oov- 
eminent in addition to his other 
duties and Prolessor ot Ph\siok)g\ 
lor some tune. Three \ears latcu 
he became' tin* (fbstrtnc PhysU'ian 
<it the Hospital and Prolessor ol 
Alidwilerx at the (irant Aledical 
( ollt'gc. In iN(i 7 he was aj)])ointed 
b\ the ( loc ernnient ol Bombac tobe 
tin* Aledical AEmber ol the first 
Plague C(-mmittee ol which (ieneral 
(iatacrc was tlie President and Air. 
James, A.AEInst. C.E.,aiid Air. P. C. 
Snow. I.f'.S., were* the other Alcm- 
bers. The arrangements lor jilague 
ho5l)itaIs. segregation, and othei 
important jilagiie measures which 
are still nd(qtt(*d, wen* worked out 
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by Conuimtftf. On (itnieral 

(iatacrc j'^roceedin^ to En^^land the 
late Sir James CampheH' hecaiiK* 
President <iiid Colonel Dimmock 
was asked by bun to remain on 
the Commission, winch he did until 
May iS(iS when he had to proceed 
on leave in consequence ol Iii^ 
health being aUected b\- the 
arduous labours ot the post. In 
ipoi he acte<l as Princijjal. and in 
November ot K/oj ua^^ contirnied 
in that appointment, having been 
connected with the College and 
the Hospilcd tor a period ol about 
sixteen \ear'^. (Oloiiel Diinino('k 
IS a Syndic ot tlie BoinfxiN' L inver- 
sity, in which he also heki the post 
of Dean ot the iMediial Facult\. 
For several weirs he was a membei 
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of the Boinbax' Munici[nilit\’ and 
was on the Standing ('omnnttet^ for 
four vears till, owing to the pressure 
of work and other duties, he had 
to resign. He is a member o\ tlu* 
leading Clubs ot P>omba\a the Rowd 
Rombav Yaidit Club, the BombaA' 
Club, the Bvcnlla Club and the ibtli 
St. James. 

Mr. AT.EXANDER KAKLEY 
DONATED was born at Muchalls 
Kincardineshire, and after s])end- 
ing his school davs at tlu^ Mer- 
chants Companies' Schook at Edin- 
burgh. finished his education at the 
Univcrsitv in the same cit\’. 

At first he was engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, but, finding those 


uncongenial, joined (ira\'’s Inn in 
1S04. and obtaine<l an Honours Cer- 
tificate and the Council ot Legal 
EducatioiT> prize tor Constitution- 
al Law 

He wav ( ailed to the Bar in 
Trinitt’ Term. iSnj. and ]»racnscd 
for a ('<)uph> ot \'ears in London 
and then ])ro('eedt*d to Indni and 
joined the Bomba\' Bar m looo 
The ^ame \'ear he was ap])Ointed 
Examimu' in Englwli and m LaA\ 
to the Bc)mbav rni\au'sit\ . and in 
K )oi wvLS a})pomted Pro tensor o 1 
E(|nit\’ in the Hox'ermnent Law 
School. Rombaw Tii i<r >5 lio be- 
camt' Judge in the (b)urr ot Small 
Causers. Ikimbaw 

Major MONTA(H' W I Lid AM 
Dt'tEGT.AS. t'. I. E.. Deput\' com- 
missioner. Punjab, entenal the i>t 
Battalion North Staffordshire Regn 
ment. in Februarv 1S.S4. He was 
PriAxtte Secretary to the late Sir 
Henrv Nc>rman wiien Govtumor oi 
Jamaiwi. J (fined the Indian Armv 
in 1SS7. was apjiointed Assistant 
Commissioner. Pimjab, m iS(|o and 
Deput\' Commissioner tw'o \-(Mrs 
later. He is the President ot the 
Simla ^InmcipalitA' and Superin- 
tendent of Hill Station^. Major 
Douglas was Depute' Commissioner 
of Delhi during the Durbar of loog 
and a meml'ier of the Ext*cuti ve 
Committee of the Durbar. 

The Hon'lfie Mr. fAMES 
McCRONE DOriE. T.C.S.. Settle- 
ment Commissioner, (fio warn ment 
of Punjab. Born in AeTsliire 
(T.args). Scotland, in iS=;4. He was 
educated at the Higli Sc'hool. Edin- 
burgh. the UniversitA' of Edinburgh, 
and Balliol College. (Oxford ; was a 
Boden Sanskrit Stfiiolar. Apj)oint- 
ed after the ('x.uninatioii of 1S74, 
he arriAanl in India. Dta^ember 1S76. 
and serA’t'd as Settlement Officer. 
Secretarv to tin* Einamfial Commis- 
sioner. ami as As-.i^tant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab. In iS()o ht‘ 
was appointed Senior Secretarv to 
the Financial Commis^iomu' H(‘ 
was ajipointed DcpiUa' Cornmissiom 
er in NoA'ember iS()i ; Officiating 
Revenue Secret a r\' from April iSoP) 
to Octol'ier iS()4 : and again Irom 
N o A' em bc' r i Sn 5 t o A j > ri 1 l S of) : O fii - 
dating Coininis>ioner of Lahore and 
Superintendent. April lS()S ; was 
Cliief SecretarA' to tin* Govern- 
ment oi Punjab from IMarch i()0(> 


to April Jn July i()iju and 

again in iQop he Avas created a 
member ot the Punjab Legislative 
C'ouiRil. He Is ail author ol a tran- 
slation ot the BiliK'hinania, with a 
IT Inch grammar, and th(' Punjab 
Settlement and Land Adminis- 
tration Manuals, and is a Felhnv <jl 
the Punjab l’m\ (‘rsit\- 

Mr. (rEORCiE OWEN WILLIAM 
DENN, M. iN.r. C. E . M. R. Sax. 
IxsT. The Koval Indian Engineer- 
ing College at C o(jj)ers Hill has m the 
pa^t sriit out to India a large arm\ 
(.)t eXCelkaitU trame(l engineers, not 
the least sncce-^stul ol w'homlias been 
Mr. G. O. \\\ Dunn, whojomefi tin 
college in 1^74 at tlu* ^igt* of iiiiie- 
t('tm. His tiT'^t Indian e\])erience 
WMs on tile reliet w'orks started at 
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Satara during the great tamim* i>i 
18710 Alter some wars ot irrig<i- 
tion Nvork. lie w as appointed ICu'son- 
al Assistant to tlu^ Cdiitfi Engineer 
tor Irrigatuni in 1883. tind c\ 
Assi'^tant becretai'A' to Go\'ernment 
tor Irrigation. Cfiinoiis Militaiw. 
Imiieriab and ProAuiuoal w'orks 
imdudinga surviwot tlhMrngation- 
al and (UiltiA'able possibilities ot a 
jHirtioii ot the Aden Prot(‘ct(jrate 
occupied him up to 18(14. when he 
became lfiider-Se(T(*tar\- to Goartii 
ment in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. During the next ten A'ears 
in addition to the sujiennteivlenct 
ot mauA' largo undertakings tailing 
tr> the lot ot Ills ofik'e. Mr. Dunn 
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licld tht. apponitiiirnl <>1 

U'luU'nt ot tlu‘ Practical Couix* aA 
Cooper'. Hill C'oll(\ee‘ and PxaniUKT 
()} tlu' '>tu^lr^lt^ in P>rul.^t^ 

Dcsiijn and Dcx rijitivi- En^incer- 
iiiij. In 1003. Iu‘ l)ta'aint‘ Joint 
Scrrotar\' to ('if)\’ornine*nt in tho 
P. I).. PoinKav. and in 1004 on 
tin* departure to Kuropt^ on fnrlotipdi 
oi tlir Hon. Mr. Kch^ch. Mr. Dunn 
\\a- apj)ointt*d A( tin<^ ( liairniaii 
1)1 the- rit\' ot P>oinba\ Iniprovo- 
iiK'iit Tru'.t. Ht‘ \\a- noininatod an 
Xdditional Meinhtu' ol ('uiukmI in 
1(103. Tlio MasoiiK and prolr>- 
^lonal ('arrri'> ol !\Ir. Diiiiii aro ('oin- 
cideiit in tmio. in* liaviim tirst sacn 
tlu‘ li.ulit in Lod4<- I\‘r'.avtUMiua\ 
Sidnioiitli. Ill iNjO ]ii>t fiolorr* hi-' 
departiiiv lor India. He fir-.t hold 
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ottict 111 thr Ko\al ( onnaii:..:ht 
I.C)d_u<o Ahnu-(lna,uar. in and 

Koraino Maxtor ot Jaidpa* St. 

P.oinliav in 1 S 03 . Ht^ ha-, twii'o 
Kiaui .t])]'Oint('d I)t‘])Ut\’ District 

Grand alastor ot Doinl)a\ <md it" 
ttUTitoiio" under the Eni:li^h ('oii' 
stitiition. an r)fti(:e which he ie(ei\'- 
ed fir"t at the hand" of H. R. H 
the Duke oi ('onnaii^ht. and on 
the second o('ra"ioii from T.ord 
Xortlicote. In Ro\m1 Arch Ma- 
sonrv he is Second Principal ot the 
District Grand Chapter ot P)ornha\’. 
His public and social oftiecs include 
the thairinaipliip of ihi^ Ahetona 
Jubilee Technical Institiiti*. ^Mern- 


berdii]) oi the pomba\ Miinicipal 
Corporation \hce-Prcsidentship oi 
the Ro\-al P>onibay Yachit Club 
and Justice ot the Piace and FlUow 
ot tile Poinbac Enu er"it\ 

Mr. HKXRY COOPER ECxGAR 
M \'.0 "cnior nuunber ot the iirin ol 
SandLr."onX Coni]>an\’ (.lovernnient 
Solk'itor". wa" born in the \ear 
1.331. at P)rain"haw. Xew Fore"t. 
Hi" tathei \\'a" Eredei'K'k Ey,Ciai 
ot Alder"hot. He wa" e(hicate(l 
pru'atL'h and at Kiiiy " ('olleee. 
t.oiidon H(^ "er\’e(l Ip" article" ol 
(dc*rk"hi]) under le )ndon "ohepor". 
and w.i" admitted a" a "C)h('itor 
111 iSjb In ftih' 1377 he (Mine to 
('ah'iitta and loiiied th(‘ firm oi 
San(Ei"on L\:(h>m[)in\ In I33i he 
lx. came a })artner in tlie tirm On 
-,ev(U'<il ( K'c a "loll" namch\' in thc‘ 
Year" i303 iSciS. and i3c)o he 

othi'iated a" ^Mliiator to tlu‘ (h)\aum- 
memt ot Indi.i. He recc-u-ed the 
sub"tanti\a‘ a])pointmc‘nt on March 
l"t. i3()o. 'Mr, Eepmr i" President 
ot tht‘ Attornew^'s A""' )Ciation oi 
Cakaitta. and one* ol tht' tru"tc*e" of 
the ^hctoria Mcanorial. 

He as on the occasion of the 
^h"it of tlic^ Pnnea' of \Vale^ in 
lanuarv i()o6. decorated ^I VA). 

Sir ARTHUR UPTOX EAX- 
SHAWE. K.(M.E.. C.S.I.. I.C.S.. 
Dirc*ctor-G(mt‘ral of Po"t Ottic'e-.. 
India wa'^ born in iS^S, ami i" the 
"Oil oi the late Rew J Ean"]iaw'e. 
of Demetew' Holme. E^"(‘\'. He rt'- 
crived his education at Rc'pton 
Colh'ec' and alter the examination 
of iSCjti. eiiterc'd the Indian (h\al 
Sc'rvict'. Arri\ iny m India. Xhw- 
embtu' tSji. hc^ wa" appointcal to 
"eiw'e in the ('entral Proxance*" till 
iSSo. diiriiii^ ulmdi period he* held 
the re"pon"ible ]X)"ition" ot A""mt- 
ant Ma,iJi"tratt‘. ('ommi""ioner ol 
Ex('i"C' A""i"tant Sec ret aim. and 
tinalh- .\ctiny Sec'rc'tarx to the 
Child Commi""ionta'. Thtmh')llr)W'ine 
vearhe ioinc'd the Post C)fhre. India, 
a" Po"tma^ter-G('neral am] in iSSS 
warn appointcal Secn'taim to tin 
GoYc'rnnient of India. Finama^ and 
Cornmerca^ Dcycartment. and also 
ftffndatine Dirc'Ctor-Geiieral of p0"t 
Orf]C('S till he wai" (a)nririmal m that 
appointment a vear latc'r. He wa" 
a immiber of the Rowd Coinnii^"ion 
on Oj)ium for tw'o vear". and in 
recoymi til'll! ot the ,i{ood serxncm'-, 
rendered to tln^ Government he had 


the title oi ( .S.i. conierred on him 
in i3<iP. and w a" c naittal a K.CM.E. 
in Janiiaim i()o3 

Mr. lOHX (ARLYLE KER- 
(iUS3()X. B.A . EC.S.. J.P. M.R. 
A.S.. M.A.S.P . Under-Secretar\ 
in the Home Dejiartment oi the, 
Gox'ernment ot India, wa" born 
in the year iS’yj at Leslie in the 
(. otinty oi Eiie, Scotland, and 
ediU'cited at St. Paul's Sc'hool 
and Trinitx ('olle^i.;e. O.xloid. He 
wa" <ippointed to tlu^ Indian ( i\al 
Servic'e after the I'Xannnation ol 
iS()3. and arm ed m India on tlu 
3th Dec'em her i3(^P : hr"t "Crved at 
CawnpoiX' a" A""r'^tant Ma^cti"tratt' 
aiul ( ollei'tor wa" traii'^lerred in 
the same ca}>a(it\ to Shahjahan])Ui 



in i 3 (j 3 ottic iatt‘d a" Joint Mapi"- 
tratc* at Hareilh’ and Kioo) 

Mec'rut (ic) )o). Hardoi and Henan*" 
(i<)oi): atttu' seimnii^ a> Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Hareillv foi 
"liort jieriod" 111 1000 and i()oi wais 
appointed Settleim'iit ( )th('er ot that 
Dmtrict m : heeame Under- 

secretary to the GcA'ernnient ot 
the I lilted Prox'iiK'e" in ipo’^: 

ortbaated as Under-Secrelarv to 
the (iovernim'iit ot India in i() 04 . 
and w'a^ {'onfinma] in his present 
a])pointment in Deci'inln'r of that 
year. 

The HoiUbb- Mr. EDMUXD 
.MrGILDOM'XY HOPE FULTON. 
C.S.I. I.C.S.. Member ot the Council 
of the Govt'rnor ot Hombav. w’as 
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horii 111 J.oiidoii in l^4N. He I'LCeiv- 
t‘cl hi> education at Rugby and 
loined the Bomba\’ Civil Service m 
ibb(j. He held \'arious ap]U)intnients 
in diherent ]xarts o! the Pre^^idenc^• 
and Went to Ranijwon Judicial 
( ominis^ioner o| Taiwer Burma in 
In he was apjiuinted to 
act as Judge- <d the- Bombay High 
(-ourt. in which appointment he 
wa> t'oiihrmed m In i(.)oa 

he was appointe-d a Member ot the 
(jovernc)i ^ ('oiincil and two \'ears 
later Inid the honour ot tlie Com- 
panionship ot tlu- Star ot India 
<\)rilerred on hum 

Surgn.-Ceiieral ^lr d'H( )MAS 
(rALLM'EY. M.D., K.CAEG., C.B , 
tourth -^on oi Hemw Callwt'w K>(\ . 



J.P., ot Tramore, Wateitord. 

horn 1852 . educated at Stoncdiurst • 
M.D., Ro\’al rniverMt\. 

Ireland, ibj p Married. 11^01, Maud 
Margaret Howard, daughter ot the 
late Captain (littord, lith Lancers, 
and Hon. C'or[>s ot (ieiitlemen-at- 
Arms. and widow' ot ('a}>tain C 
\V. D. (iordon. R.A. 

Entered Aiiiiy Medical Dejcirt- 
mont, March 1874. ^^pcnalh' pro- 
moted Surgeon- Major, 1N85 : Lieu- 
tenant-Coloiiel. iS()j : Brigade-Sur- 
gcon Lieiitenant-CoioneL i8ob • 
Royal Army Medical Corps, iNtjS ; 
and Surgeon -(General. Decern l)er 
1901. 

Served in the Atghan War. 
1878-S0 ; capture ot Ah Musjid and 


C^xjieditiun iiittj Ba/ar \’alle\’ . re- 
turned with tro( 4 )s tlirongli Kh \ - 
bei Pas^ (death march), JuneiSji) . 
organised and was in sole charge 
oi the Cholera Hosjntal Camj) 
Peshawar- J umrood (Medal wnth 
(dasjp: Egc'jnian War. iSSj : battles 
ot Kasvasin and Tel-el-Kebir : opera- 
ted on Egwptiau wounded tollow- 
ing battle : thankid l')y Director- 
Heiieral {Aledal with (hasp and 
Bronze Star). 

Proceeded toitgxpt. luix’ibSg. tor 
(diolera E])ideinic in that coiintrw 
Xde ExjH-dition 1884-85 : es- 
tahlislu-d Ddibali Field Hospital : 
cro.ssed Bavnda Desert : S.M.( ) 

(Tu])at and organised held medical 
arrangements on return marcli 
and was ])reseiit at engagement 
under (n-mu'al Sir Rtalvt-rs Jhiller. 
(^Mentioned in Desjxitches. LnjiJon 
(rciztffc. August 25 th. 18^5. pro- 
moted Surgeon- Major. ) 

Expedition to Dongola. i 8 () 0 . as 
Principal Meihcal ( )fhcer : sjH-cialh 
mentioned lor ('iiergv and capacit\’ 
during the Cholera Epideinu' whiich 
attacked the Expeditionar\' Force 
and was jiresent at the engage- 
ments leaf ling uji to the ixqUiire 
i)l Dongola Operations, icjth Seji- 
tember i 8 ()h. ( Des]iatches. 

3rd Xovemher i8<0 : 
created C.B.. lygx'jUian Medal with 
Clasp.) 

Xde IL\j)tHhtion 18 (^ 7 . as P.M 
Egw’ptian Armw 

Nile Expc-ditioii. r 8 ()S. P.M.O.. 

EgwjUian Arm\' : battles ot Atbnra 
and Khartoum (mentioned m Des- 
{ 1 at(du‘^. Lofhinfi (iiCtili, 24 th May 
and 30 th Sejnember i 8 () 8 ) ; j)ro- 
moted C'oloiU'l : 2 t'lasps. ligx'jUiaii 
Medal : British Medal. 

On lea\ang the EgN'ptian Arm\' 
w'as accordei] a sj)t^eial Army Order 
thanking him tor liis serxaces. 

South African \\*ar, i 8 c)()-iooo 
Princijxd iMedical Officer. Xatal 
Army, uiidm- (hmeral Sir Redvers 
Buller : wxis jiresent at Cokniso : 
operations ol 17 th to 24 th January 
ic)(jo : action at Spionkoj) ; opera- 
tions sth to 7 th February <uid 
cUM lon at SjMonkop : ciperations 
3 th to 7 th February, and action at 
Caalkraiitz: ()[)erations lugela 
Heights. I 4 tli to 27 tli February and 
battle ol Pieters Hill resulting in 
Relict ot Ead\'sinitli. Operations in 
Xatal. March to June lyoo. including 
action at Lang's Xck. 0 th to ()th 
June i()oo C*perations, East ot 


Pretoria 111 iraiisvaal. Juh to 
Xo\'eml)er I (,00. (Desj)atches Sir 
Red\'ers Buller. 30th Man'll and (pli 
Xovemher looo : Loiidvri ^nizsitc. 
Sill Feliruiciy K^oi ; OiUM-iFs Medal 
With 0 Clasp's. Civated K.C'.M.B.) 

Sj)e( iall\ selected t(» he Primn- 
pal Medical ( )ltu er. His Majestx ’s 
Forces in India. Jamiarv looj 

While p. M. ()., India, lie has 
iiei'ii identihtd with ri'-organiza- 
tion ot tht^ tield meduxil arrange- 
ments and progress m peace charges 
and in w i<lesj>read sanitar\ impro\ i‘- 
nients and the healtli efficieiuw ol 
the Arm\ . 

In the W'orld ol sp,,ri he has been 
pntiminent : esjfccialh’ Racquets 
Billiards ( ricket. l^>lo. W'hi>t 
leiiiiis and Yaciiting : while m the 
ramng world he has taken a lore- 
most pkua" tit home .ind ahrotul, timi 
his name will ever be ti>sociated as 
tile owiu*r ot “ Huhh-ii M\ster\’’ 
and “ Leinster.’’ the two be';t horses 
that evir jumped a umntrxn 

(dubs - junior Cnited Servii't ('lub 
and Prmci-'s Chib. 


Mr TARIXI KLMAR OHOSl*: 
B.A.. 1 nsj)ertor-Oeneral oi As- 



snraiK’es and Registrar-! jcncral ot 
Births. Deaths <ind Marriages, Ben- 
gal. comes ot one ol the oldest Cal- 
('Utiti tainibes. the well-known 
Clioses ot Patliurniglialtti. One ol 
his ancestors. Ram l-ochan Cdiose, 
seiw ed under W arrtm Hastings and 
took part in the Decennial Revenue 
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Settlement of Bengal. His father, 
Samhhii Chunder Ghose. was on 
the recommendation of ^Ir. Long- 
ueville Clark, ('a prominent barrister 
of the time.) a]'>]K>inted a Dejnity 
Collector in 1S37. 
the earliest of such officers appoint- 
ed bv the Government of Bengal. 
Mr. Tarini Kumar Ghose was born 
on the 28t]i January 1S48 at Burd- 
wan. where his father was then 
Manager of the Estates of tlu' 
Maharaja. Passing the Entrance 
(Matriculation) Examination from 
the Maharaja’> School at Burd- 
wan at the age of fourteen, he took 
his degree of B.A. vith distiiu'- 
lion, at eighteen, from the Presi- 
dency College. Calcutta. Tn i86S. 
Sir Mdlliam Grey. Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, ordered that 
an examination, combining nomina- 
tion with competition, should bt“ 
held for admission to what lui'^ been 
since known as the Provincial Ci\ il 
Service. The examination was onl\ 
held once, and was afterward^ 
discontinued. ]\Ir. Ghose obtaiiu'd 
a nomination for the examination 
and stood second in order ot merit 
among a large number of candidates. 
He w'as in consequence a]>]iointed a 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector. and he joined his hr^t ap- 
pointment at the age ol tw'ent\a at 
Pabna. on the 3rd Juh' i8b<S. 
He afterwarcD served in the same 
capacity at Birbhum. Raj shah i 
Dacca. Malda. Mur^hidabad. Nadia 
and Alipiir (near Calcutta). He 
held charge of two Sub-Division^. 
Khulna and Baraset. \\dnle at 
Alipur. he w'as in charge tor about 
eight years of the im])ortant and 
difficult work of acquiring lands for 
the Calcutta Municijialitw and aLo 
for the E. B. S. Railway in three 
districts (aq-Parganas. IMalda and 
Earidptir). and w’as puldiclv com- 
mended by Sir Charles Elliott. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 
his speech at the opening of the 
Marcus Square Recreation Ground 
on the 13th December 1805. He 
W’as appointed to his present post 
on the C)th April iqoo bv Sir jolin 
Woodburn. Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and has ])een twice a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, first on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir John M’oodburn. and 
apin on that of Sir James Bour- 
dillon. He lias rccentlv. with the 
approval ol the Local Go\mrnment 


and the sanction of the Secretary of 
of State, reorganized the Registra- 
tion De]^artment. considerably in- 
creasing the status of the large body 
of registering officers ])osted through- 
out the Province, and introducing 
system where formerly it was want- 
ing. In the Report on the Admin- 
istration of Bengal for 1903-04. hi- 
scheme tor the reorganization ol 
the Registration Department was 
mentioned by Government as like- 
ly to have “far-reaching results.' ’ 
Mr. Ghose has been in (R)vern- 
ment Service tor the last thirty- five 
\ears. and the connection of his 
tamih’ with Government Service 
wall probably not cease wath him 
as his son. Mr. Sarat Kumar Ghose. 
B.A.. who took his degree from 
Trinit \' College. Cambridge, and 
])assed successfulh' into the Indian 
Civil Service, has receiith' begun 
his official career as an .As-istant 
^Magistrate in Bengal. 

Mr. ROBERT (zEORGE GIRARD 

aptdijijst ol Ri/U'sj, 
Collector ol Income Tax. Calcutta. 
Ijorn in 1850 and educated at the 
Bedford (Grammar School, came 
out to India at the mid ot 1S73 
and alter serving m the Militarx 
Accounts Department for a period 
of 12 \-ears. w as transferred in 18S4 
to the Civil Department and idaced 
in c'hargi' of the Stamp Riwaaun* 
Departmmit. In bo was a]i- 

])ointed Collector of Income Tax. 
Cak'utta. and this ai>pointnn*nt he 
still holds. Mr. (jirard remdered 
good servicx' in the Stamp. Excise 
and Income Tax ! >e]iartments. as 
the enormous increase of rexaauie 
under those heads fluring the per- 
iods of his tenure, will show. Mr. 
Girard has ahvax’s siq)])orted \er\ 
enthusiastically the^^olunteermovf’- 
ment. and holds the rank of Cajitam 
in the 1st Battalion ol the Calcutta 
\'olunteer Rifles, in which ('or])s ht‘ 
has served for 30 vear>. He is a 
crack rifle shot, and on one occasion 
took up a team of his corps to the 
great oj^en rifle meeting at Meerut 
and returned with the Inter-Regi- 
mental trophy. He is also a keen 
sportsman both at large and small 
game, but most of his leisure tune 
now' is spent in gardening— a ])ursuit 
in which he is very ]>ractical, and 
he takes a very great interest in 
institutions connected with liospi- 
tal w’ork and charity. 


JOHN PHILIP GREANY, M.D.. 
M.Ch. L.M.. LM.S., Surgeon -General 
with the (lovernment ot Bombay, 
was born in July 1851 and educated 
at Queen V College, Cork, and 
Rotunda Hos[ntal. Dublin, gradu- 
ating from the Queen's Lbiiversity 
(now the Royal Irish University j 
in 1874. He f'ame to India in 
November 1875. was ])Osted on 
general dut\’ and attached to the 
Goculda> Tej})al Hosjutal, Bom- 
bay. Among the many civil and 
militarx' a])pointments which have 
been held by him. those deserving 
of notice are, las connection with 
loth. 1 8th and 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry Regiments, the Civil 
Surgeoncies ot Kaladgi, Kaira, 
Satara. Belgauni. Dharwar and 
Poona: at tht^ last-named place he 
wxis also Superintendent ot the 
Byramji Jetqeelihox' Medical S<diool. 
He W’as De})ut\’ Sanitary Commis- 
^lon(T, Southern Divi.sion, from 
i 878-7(, and next year acted a^ 
Supfuintendent *)t the Yerrowala 
(mitral Jail, Poona. Betoia* acting 
as Secrtqarx’to the Surgeon-General 
with tilt* Goxernnient of Bombax 
in 1883-84 lie held the ])ost ot 
the Supt‘rint(*ndent of tlu* ('olaba 
Luna tit' Asx lum. 1882-8]. In i()02 
he was retraimterred to the Military 
De])artm»*nt <ind dej)uted to Aden 
and in tin* xear folloxving to 
Karat'hi. in both of whit'h district^ 
he was tlu* P. M. (). He assumed 
chargt* ot the offna* ot Surgeon- 
(leneral with tin* Goxernment ot 
Bombay in Max’ 1005. Surgeon- 
(leneral (ireany wais thanked bx’ 
tin* Government and received six 
nlonth^ ptaisionable serx’ice as a 
reward for work done in connec- 
tion with the lamine of 1877. 
He IS a member of the British 
Medical As>ociation: the Irish 
Medical Graduates Association : the 
Association of Military Surgefnu 
ot the I nited States of America, 
and the Bombax’ Medical and 
Phx’sical Association. 

Major CHARLES ROBERT 
MORTIMER (xREEN, F.R.C.S.. 
(England), D.P.H. (Cam ), LM.S. 

.Major Green is the third son of 
the Rex'. E. P. (ireen. M.A., of Bos- 
combe. England, He was born 
in 1863 and educated at Mercer's 
School, London. He commenced 
his medical career in the London 
Hospital. Was a prizeman in Sur- 
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^cr\ and qualified in 18S4. After 
holding various Hospital appoint- 
ments, he joined the Indian ^h*dieal 
Service in September iSSb and 
arrived in India m March 1887. 
For over lour years he remained in 
Mihtar\- employ obtaining a medal 
.ind cla^p ter tin* Black Mountain 
Campaign ot 1888. but in i8()2 he 
became Re'^ident Surgeon at the 
Elden Hos[)ital. Calcutta, making 
the Diseases ot Women his special 
study. In i8(^j. he was aBo Re>i- 
dent Surgeon at tlie Medical C ollege 
Hospital and Health Officer ot tlie 
Port, for a time, but returned to 
the Eden H(j^[)ital. Alter a j^eriod 
of sick ItMve due to blood pol^onlng 
(. on trai'ted at the Eden Hosi^ital, 
he was sent on ^^)eclal <luty in ( on- 



ncction with anti-choleraic inocu- 
lation (April i8(jb) under Prolessor 
Haffkinc. and then became ( ivil 
Surgeon at Bankura and i)urbhanga 
suctWively (Ma\' i8()b. September 
1807}. temporary period ot 

Militarv ernphn' on the lirah 
Expedition i8fj7 wa^ followed b\ 
his aj)pointment as Siq'enntcmdent 
of the Campbell Medical School 
(April 180S), and a tew month- 
later as Health Officer for Plague 
at Calcutta. 

In iScjC) he became Civil Surgeon 
of Dacca, and in the following year 
of Mozuffer]>orc. In iQoi. however, 
he returned to CaRutta and 
became Superintendent ol the 
( am]'>bell Medical Seliool .md 


Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at the Medical College. 

In i()o2 Ills ^er\’ices were plaLe<l 
at the dl^}>o^al ot the (io\’ernment 
ol India in the Home Dej^artment 
and he remo\'ed to Simla, wdiere he 
has since been working as Civil Sur- 
geon. 

Major Green is the author ot >e- 
\ t*ral contributions to the [ iidiiOi 
and otluT arti- 
(dt's. sonie ot which are noteworthy: 
Some abdominal sections in Mo- 
tus^ll j)ractice (icioo). Suggestions 
on the method of administration ot 
antiperiodics and iron to j)ri>oners 
in Jail (i8(;{)). Three jiajiers on 
the subject ot Plague, {I nduni 
Mcdiial 'Tuzcltc i8()8). Notes on 
the prexadence ot I'llariaM^ in tlu^ 

( alcutta Police borce and another 
]ia|>er < >11 intestinal j)ara sites. 

Major (ireen is a keen sportsman, 
holds one ol the ('aliaitta Golt ('lub 
medals. He is a Fellow ot the 
DbstiUrii'al Socu*t\' of London. 

M r . RICHARD d'( ) W N 8E N I ) 

(jREIH^. C.S.I., T C'.S,, was born at 
the \\\^ods, CountX' Derrw Ireland, 
in 1S54. He w as ediu'ated at Kings- 
town School. Dublin. As an <ithlete 
he ])laved in the Irish International 
Rugb\- PYotball Team He entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1877. and 
his first apjiointmeii t wms Assistant- 
Commissioner in .\ssani, Mr. (rreer 
rtunained in Assam until Nowmlxa* 
1888. acting for a period as Assist 
ant Secretary to the Chief C'om 
missioner and a De[>uty Commis- 
sioner. During this eleven years' 
service he took furlough for a yeai 
and eight months. In 1888 liis 
ser\'i('es wen^ phu'ed at the disposal 
of the Bengal Gowrnment and he 
was apj'xunted on Famine duty in 
Madhubani. Darbhanga. In 18(^4 
Mr. ( ireer was appointed Magistrate 
and Collec tor ot Tipjiera. He ser- 
xtd in this capacity in Darjeeling 
and m March i8q8 he officiated as 
(^hairman of the Corjioratioii ol 
Calcutta. In i8q8 he was aj4K)intcd 
1 11 sj’ec tor- General of Police, and in 
icro appointed Chairman ot the 
(d)rporation of C' alcutta, which 
position he filled for about 3 years 
In i(<04 he receix'ed the h -S.I . 
decoration. 

Mr. Greer has had a xairied e.\- 
})erience in the serxice. and the 
verx' responsible and arduous duties 
ol Cliairman of the Municij'tality de- 


manded sjiecial qualifications. The 
Municipality had been for the ])ast 
tew \ears under <i strong fire ol 
criticism, both from the [)ublic and 
s<.‘Ctioiis ot the Ccnnmissioiiers them- 
selx'es. Mr Grreer had to deal with 
maiix’ imj)ortant questions xvhich he 
haiailed with markecl ability. I he 
Municipal (.jox'ernment ot ( alcutta 
Is a problem tliat j)resents unique 
difficulties that xvoiild tax the 'strong- 
est adnimistralor. The cominumt} 
is a x'ast one ot xained interests, the 
recjuiremeiits ot the c'ltv are rai)id- 
ly growing, and exvrx’ day si'es new 
( ieX’eiopments ot civil hte and 
changes, ('alcutta is m the process 
of traiistormatioin The bustet' 
and the crooked bazaar street are 
retreating belore the electric' tram 
<uid tilt* f^KCid road. The big n-torm 



scheme that is iiiider (consideration 
Is a splendid enter] >rise that should 
('liaiige the lace ot the city. Mr 
Greer showed a rare enthusiasm foi 
his work and the completest sym- 
]>athx’ with the iic'eds ot the city. 
The prospect ot c'reating a modern 
(kill utta. one fit to take its position 
as capital caf the Indian Empire. 
IS one that fires the imagination. 
Lord Curzon. speaking at a memor- 
able dinner at the Bengal Chamber 
ot Commerce, indicated elcxpiently 
the ])ossibiIities of Calcutta iinder 
an efficient Municif^ality. Next to 
being \kcerov. he declared thut he 
would choose to be Chairman ot 
the Cor])()ration. 
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The Hon ble Hr. BEHARILAL 
DLPTA, I, C. S., IS a Hindu 
by birth, ol the \'aidya caste, and 
was horn in Calcutta on the 26th 
(-)ctobcr 1^40. His maternal grand- 
father. Baboo Han Mohan Sen. wa> 
a well-know'ii resident oi that 
city and became atterwanL Primt 
Minister to the Maharaja ot Jev- 
{)ur. He is thus closel\' connect- 
ed with Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. 
the distinguished Brahmo Snmai 
leader. 

He was educated in Calcutta at 
tlu‘ Presidency College till the age 
ot eighteen, when lie went to 
England to stud\' tor the I. C.S. 
examination, m com])an\ wnth 
Mr. Koniesh Chunder Dutt. aiter- 
wards also ot the I. C.S. and 



f and at jiresent a (ouikiIIoi 

tt> H. H. t li e ( raek w ar ( )t Baroda. 
Tliev were the ])ioneers who opeiu'd 
the patli tor natu'ev, <4 India in 
the ( oc'enanted Civil Seiwice of 
India b\ ojieii ( 0111] )eti t !\'e exaniina 
tion in Ehigland. Mr. (bipta pa^st-d 
the examination in iSfx/. aiul wai'-' 
also (xdled to the p,ar from the 
Middle Tem]>h‘ in iSji. On hi^ w'a\' 
out to India. Ik* with his two com- 
panions. Mr. K. ('. Dutt and Mr. 
Surendra Nath Baiierjee. w'ere 
mistaken tor coniniunmtN in Parm 
and were detained in jirison but 
hap]dly tor one night only. 

Having seiwed as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector in differ- 
ent districts, and on s}>ecial relief 


duty ill Manbhum and Hughli in 
1S74. Mr. Gupta was ]iosted to 
( alcutta as a Presidency Magistrate 
and Coroner, which posts he held 
from 1881 to 1 886. 

During that time he attracted 
a good deal ot public attention a^ 
being the re])Uted originator oi 
the once tamous Ilbert Bill. The 
actual part w'hich he took in 
bringing about that measure is. 
however more correctlv described 
in a recent issue oi the Enc\’clo}^edia 
Bntanmca. 

Mr. (iU})ta ])ro])Osed a \'er\' small 
measure, namely, that Indian mem- 
bers ot the Covenanted Ci\’il Ser- 
vice should have jurisdiction to 
tr\' Euro])eans. a jurisdiction irom 
which they w^ere tor the first time 
debarred b\- the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code ot 1872. the Indian 
Legislative Council being almost 
efjualh' divided on the ([uestion. 
The ])ro])osal had the ajiprowd and 
su])])ort of Sir Ashle\’ Eden, the 
then Lieutenant-(iO\ernor oi Ben- 
gal. wlio forwarded it tor adojition 
to th(‘ (jovernment ot India. The 
Bill subst*(iuentl\ introdiua'd 111 
Council wns ot a different nature 
and much wider sro])e. 

During the earlier jxirt ol his 
offnaal ('are(*r. Mr Gu])ta siua'ess- 
tulh' ])assed the st*rvice ])ri2e exam- 
, Illations and obtained Ilegrees ot 
I Honour in Sanskrit and Persian. 

{ Having ser\t*d with distiiK'tion 
j as Distru't and Sessions JiK.lge in 
i various districts, he was ])romot- 
j t'd to the office oi Su])t*rintendent 
j and Remembrancer oi Legal Affairs 
I to the Government ot Bt-ngab and 
also a})] )0i lift'd a member ot tlu' 
Rt*ngal Legislati\(* ('oiincil, Thest* 
Jiosts are still held bv him. In 1808. 
and again in Kioi. he officiat(‘d as 
a Judge oi the High ('ourt. Sint't' 
joining the Mr. Gupta has 

taken furlough and visitt'd 
Itngland on three ot'casions. and 
aLo fravt'lled m Norwnv. Swwden 
fit'rman\’ and other (ountries oi 
Europe 

Tht' ^ HoiCble Mr. KRISHNA 
(if )\ IN DA (rl PI A, i\[t'mber (d tlir 
Board ot Revenue. L. P. (Bar.-at- 
Law). wns born at Bhatjiara in the 
Dacca district of East R(*ngal in 
0S51. He was educated first at 
Mvmensingh and afterwards at the 
Dacca College. He proceeded to 
England in iS6y fora European 


education, and in 1871 he passed 
for the Indian Civil Service. He 
joined the Civil Service m 1873. 
after having been called to the Bar. 
returned to India in that year and 
was posted to Backergunge as 
A'^sistant Magistrate and ( ollector. 
In March ot 1874 he served on 
Famine Relu*f duty m Bogra. and 
was there till ( Etober, when he 
returned^ to Backergunge. He ren- 
dered excellent service alter tin* 
dt'structive »,yc]one and storm wave 
that devastated the sea-board oi 
the district in October 1S76. He 
acted as Assistant Magistrate and 
C(dlector and Joint 3 ,iagistrate in 
several districts, officiating at tunes 
as Magistrate and Collector. In 
1887 Ik* officiated in ('alcutt.i as 



Junior Setrt'larx to tln^ Boaid ol 
Ri'veniie. in whuli lie was 

('oniinned m i8go. Tin* next \ e<n 
fu* acted as (. oinniissioner ot Jcx(’ise. 
Bengal, and he wais substantueh 
ap])Ointed to the jxist in i8yp li, 
Kioi lu' wa^ appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Orissa Division ami 
Sup(*rint<*ndent. Tributary Melials. 
In 1904 he offi{'iat('d in Cahiitta 
as a Member of the Board ol 
Revenue, being the first Indian 
to hold that high office, and in Jul\ 
of that year lu' was a])pointed a 
Member of the Bengal Council. 
Mr. (.iu])ta has had a ino^t distin- 
guished official career and is a 
splendid type of tlie cultun'd 
Indian. He is a jirominent member 
of the Brahmo-Somaj community 
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and IS vitally interested in the social 
and intellectual development of hi> 
countrymen. 

Mr. FRANK EDWIN GWY- 
THER, Indian Public \\*orks De- 
partment, Under-Secretar\’ to (io\'- 
ernmcntol Punjab ni the Irrigation 
Branch ot the Public Works De^iart- 
ment, received his training as an 
engineer in the Thomason College. 
On his appointment to the Depart- 
ment he was po>ted to the Punjab 
Irrigation W'orks on Ma\' sist. 

He was appointed Assistant Engi- 
neer in December ot the same year, 
and became Executi\'e Engineer in 
February His present aj>- 

pointment dates >mce October It)u4. 

Mr. WILIJAM ILVXKS (iWY- 
TFIER. F.R.l.B A., Suj)ermtend- 
ing Engineer, C'eiitral ( ircle. Ben- 
gal. w'as born in Birmingham on 
tile 7tii Februar\ 1S5O. }{e is tiie 

second son oi the late Henr\' Gw’\ - 
ther. who was tor a niimoer ot \ ear^ 
in tile Public \\()rk> Departmeiil 
of Central India and atterwaivD 
w'lth the (Government ot the North- 
UEst Provunce^. Mr. (Avvtherwa^ 
a member oi tlie firm ot Me--r-. 
Gwvther and Branson betore lie 
came out to India to join tlu‘ Pub- 
lic Works Department. 

*Mr. \W B. (GwA'ther joined the 
Public W^orks D epartment m 



November and wais posted 

Apprentice Engineer to the 3rd 
Calcutta Division. He was ap- 


pointed Assistant Engineer, 3rd 
grade, in 1S78. and to the 2nd 
grade in 1870. On passing hi-' 
Dejiartinental Standard Examina- 
tion he was posted as Assistant En- 
gineer. 4th Calcutta Division. He 
had ])ractieal training m England 
trom A]U'il 1S84 to September i88b. 
He wars promoted to the ist grade 
ot Assistant Engineers on January 
ist. 1S85. and 111 tS 88 lie joined 
the office of the Chief Engineer, 
Bridges and Roads Branch, and 
officiated as Executive Engineer. 
He was jdaced 011 special duty 
at the Public Y'orks Secretariat in 
February iScjo, and on 5th iMarcli 
1 8 q 2 h e w as appointed an Exe- 
cutive Engineer. 4th grad<, . at tach- 
ed to th ' Publir \\'orks Secre- 
tariat. In i8()S he w'a> aj)p(.)inted 
Executi\'e Engineer (ist grade) 
to the ('eiitral C'irele. which is the 
most important in India, embrac- 
ing Uh It does the whiole of Cal- 
(Uitta. In ip03 Mr. Gwvtlier 
was a j4 Pointed Superintending 
Engineer of this important Circle. 
He ha^ greatly distinguished him- 
*^01 an architect during hl^ 
(Xireer in the Public Woiks Depart- 
ment. many ot the modern j')iiblic 
buildings ot ('alctitta having been 
de^lgned by Iiini. In 1903 he waa^ 
appointed a Fellow ot the Calcutta 
Emver'^itv. 

Mr. FREDERICH LOCH HAL- 
LIDAY [Captain. 2)id Baft.. Calcutta 
\'ul. Ridts). Officiating Comniis- 
--loiier ol tlu^ (hdentta Police, belong^ 
to a lamih' which has tor manv 
years been connected with India and 
ium gained liigh honors and reputa- 
tion m the country. A graiuDoii ol 
Sir Frederick J. Hallidav. the tirst 
Lieiitenant-Gov'ernor ot Bengal from 
1854 to 1850. he IS a son ot Mr. F. 
Mytton Hallidav, late ot the Indian 
Civil Service (one of the last ot the 
old Haile\bur\' (.'ivihaiis). who was 
Commissioner ot the Patna Divi- 
sion. and w as afterwards Senuu- 
Member ot the Board ot Revenue 
ju'ior to his rtUireimuit in 1801. 3 Ir. 
Hallidav w*as born at Mozufterjiore in 
Behar. India. He was t'ducated at 
Home, at Beekeiihain in Kent, and 
also at the well-kiiowm army sc lux')! 
at \\ imbledon, ot Messrs Brackeii- 
biiry and W^yniie. Ccjniing to India 
in 1S85, Mr. F. L. Hallidav' joined 
the Bengal Police Service in Septem- 
ber of that year, his tirst appoint- 


ment being that of Assistant Super- 
intendent at Bhagalj'iur. Passing 
throiigli tlie st'vtxal grades of As- 



sistant Superintendent, he became 
District Sujiermttmdent ot Police in 
Juiit* 1803. rec'eiv mg his next step 
111 Aj)ril i 8 cmi, and m December 
i()oi was promoted to the fourth 
grade of District Superintendents. 
During Ills service Mr. Hallidav has 
been closelv connected with the 
Calcutta Police, as in Sejnember 
i8c)o he was officiating a^ Deputv 
Commissioner ot the Metropolitan 
Police Foix'e and on -.everal other 
occasions until Fcbriiarv' i<j02 when 
lu' received tlu' substantive apjioint- 
ment. His long exjierience and 
intimate knowiedge ot tlie (hilcutta 
Police and their work led to his 
being <ipj)()inted ( Iffieiating Commis- 
sioner in Sej)temher i()oo. m Se])tem- 
ber i<M>i and again m 1(104. and on 
the Coinniissioiuu' of Police juaxeed- 
mg on leav'C in iocp3, Mr. Halhdav' 
had again been selected for the 
officiating apjiointment. Ex-officio 
he is also apjxunted a vusitor ot the 
.\li[)ore Jail and Presidency Jail, a 
Membt'i' ol the Board ot Manage- 
ment of the Alipore Reforma torv' 
School and of the Committee 
ot Management ot the < Gov'ernment 
\\h)rkhoiKe. and has jiow’ers ot a 
ist Class Magistrate m the 24- 
Pnrganahs and is also c\-oficio In- 
sjiector of Factories in (^'alcutta. 
ex-offi do Visitor of Native and 
Euroj^ean Lunatic Asylums and 
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also ex-officio President of the 
Boiler Commission and ex-offiicio 
President oi the Albert Victor 
Leper Asylum. During the great 
Durbar at Delhi in 1902-3 Mr. 
Hallidav was on special duty.— 
the super\'isi()n of the erection ot 
tlie large camp ot His Honour the 
Lieiitenant-Oovernor ot Be n g a 1 . 
tile general charge ot it being en- 
trusted to him. Wdien enjoying 
a well-earned holiday at Home in 
KKV). Mr. Hallida\ ’s lnteIe^t in 
Ills profes'^ional career, induced him 
tostiuh' the working of the Lomhui 
Metro])olitan Police Force, as also 
those of Li\’erpool and Manchester. 
For this ])urpose he wa^ placed on 
sjiecial diit\' in England troin 
ist Sej)tember to ji^t October 



Atr. Aifrui Harrison. 


1903. and was greath^ assisted b\' 
Mr. E. R. Henrw now^ Chief ol 
tht‘ Metropolitan Police (London), 
whilst the broader exjierience thus 
gained has been oi much use to 
Mr. Hallidav in the carr\ang out of 
his responsible duties in ('alcutta. 
Mr. Hallidav is a keen Wlunteer 
and is raj)tain of B Company 
(Police), 2nd Battalion, (Adcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, and is also a very 
])opular member of ('alcutta soc'iety. 
He had conferred on him during 
the visit of H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales the decoration of M. (). 

Mr. ALFRED CxEORCE HAR- 
RISON, Examiner of Accounts, P. 

L)., Bengal, was born at Cape 


Town. South Africa, on 2Sth June 
1853. He is the son of the late 
W. H. Harrison who was in the 
service of the Honourable East 
India Com])any and was a Judge 
at Bombay. Mr. Harrison was 
educated at the Royal Engineering 
College. Coo}iers Hill, and joined 
the Public Works Dejiartmeiit in 
iSyf). He arrived in 1 ndia in 
November 187b and was })o^ted to 
Burma as AsM^^tant Engineer. In 
1880 he w\as appointed to the ist 
(irade of Assistant Engineer^ and 
officiated as Executive Engine-r. 
He ^er\'ed in the Public \Vorks 
Secretariat. Rangoon, and w'as 
transferred to the Accounts Estab- 
lishment in August 1881. He wab 
a})pointtAl to tlu^ office of Examiner 
of Provincial Railwa\' Acaauints. 
and in 1882 he was posted to 
the office ot Examiner of P. \\\ 
Accounts, North-WVst Pro\unces 
and Oudh. In August 1885 he 
was appointed Deput\' Examiner 
f ) f the I 111 j )er] a 1 S t a t e Rail w' a 
AcTounts. In 18 80 Mr. Harri>on 
was traiistc'rred to Bombaw and 
in May of the same yc*ar was 
jironioted to be Deputy Examiner 
of the 1st (frade. On return from 
furlough in 1888 he was appoint- 
ed to tile office oi Oovernmeiit 
Examiner ol Ac( omits, East Indian 
Raihva\. In June i88q he ]oined 
the office ot Examiner of Publu' 
\\orks Accounts. Bengal, ami in 
May i8(,i was ap])ointt'd Examiner. 
4th Class. 3rd Oracle. In March 
i8c) 2 he W'as aiipointed Examiner 
at Nagpur and officiated as Oovern- 
nieiit Examiner of Accounts. Bengab 
Xagpur Railway, in addition to his 
ow'n duties, from ist September to 
20th No\'emb(^r 18(^2. In i8cj3 he 
arttal as Examiner. P. \\h Aceoiints. 
in Rajputana and Central India 
till i8(if). and in 1807, on return 
from leave, he wais tran'^fernnl to 
the* X.-Wb Provinces and Oudli 
temporarilv for faimiit^ w'ork. In 
December 18(17 he wxis transferred 
to the office of the Aceountant- 
Cxoneral. P. W. D.. w'here he acted 
<is As>istant Accountant-OemTal. 
In l8(yS he w^as a[)poirited to the 
office ot the Examiner of Militarv 
Accounts, and in Kyx) to the office 
of Examiner of P. W. A('coimts. 
Madras. In October 1903, on 
return from leave, Mr. Harrison was 
posted to the office of Examiner of 
Accounts, P. W. D,, Bengal. 


While at Coopers Hill, Mr. Har- 
rison was an enthusiastic Wliin- 
teer. and he has acted as Paymaster 
of tlie Nagpur \’oluntcers. 

During furlougii in icioj he lec- 
tured on accounts to the R. I. E. 
College. Coopers Hill. 

Mr. ERNEST BINFIELD 
HA\TiLL- Prin('ij)al of tlu' Oovern- 
ment S(di()()l of Art. Calcutta, was 
born in England in i8hi. He was 
educated at Rtxiding S('hool and the 
Roval Cbdlege ot Art, South Ken- 
sington. and is an Associate R.(. .A. 
Mr. Havell caim^ out to India in 
1884. His first ap[)ointment w'as to 
the Southern Presidency' as Suptwm- 
teiident of the Madras Sidiool of 
Art, where he continued for eight 



\'ears, resigning at the end ot that 
time. He then w'orked tor four 
\'ears in Franca^ and in Ttal\' and 
wxis appointed to the Cbihutta 
School (jf Art in i8()f). Mr. Havell 
has exhiliited sculpture at the Ro\ail 
Aradem\'. London, and painting 
at the Royal Academy. Copen- 
hagen, and at prixaite Exhibitions 
in London (falleries. He has w'ritten 
largelv of the Arts and Industries 
of India, and his articles on Indian 
Art have been printed in the 
English Review^ ‘‘The Nineteenth 
Century and After.” He has also 
pubhslied a “Hand-book to Agra 
and the Taj.” and “Benares, the 
Sacred City.” giving sketches ot 
Hindu life and religion. Mr. Havell 
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lias been actively connected with 
the revival ot Haiul-looin 
ing in India, a ino\-enient which, 
it may be said, was originated b\ 
him. He is a Fellow ot the Cal- 
cutta University. 

Major RICHARD HEARD. B.A., 
M.B.. B.Ch.. B.A.O.. EM.S., and 
L.M., Rotunda Hospitid, Dublin. 
Ci\il Surgeon. Punjab Establish- 
ment, and Joint Medical Officer, 
Simla, was born in Ireland in 
1S70. He was educated at Bray 
School ‘and atterwards joined the 
R<)\ al C ni\ ersit\' ot Ireland, taking 
his B. A. degree in the year 
H(' has also studied in the Medical 
School ot Ph\'sic, 'rriiiit\ College.'. 
Dublin. ('oinnu*iK ing his nu'dieal 
seiwue in iSoj he came to India 
during the course ot the \ear. Ma- 



jor Heard was seeminglv fortunate, 
within a \ear ot his arricail to be 
able to accompany the Military 
Expeditions into Waziristan in 
i 8()4-5 and to take jnirt in the re- 
lief of Chitral, for which services he 
w'as rewarded wdth medals and 
clasps. Major Heard entered the 
Punjab Civil Service in iScjO and 
has held various appointments as 
Civil Surgeon in the Punjab. He 
is Master of Lodge Himalayan 
Brotherhood, Simla. No. 45(1. 
E. C. He is a member ot the 
British Medical Associat ion, 
England. 


Thc' Hond)le .Air. Justice (HE- 
BERT STUART HENDERS(.)N. 
High Court ol JudK'ature. Bengal, is 
the hairtli son ot the late (jeorge 
Henderson. E^q., ot (iordoip Ber- 
wickshire. and was born on tlie 4th 
February 1853. He was admitted 
to the degree ot AI.A. at the Edin- 
burgh University in 1874, and was 
('ailed to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple m Alav 187O. In the same 
\'ear Air. Henderson came to India 
and j (.) 1 n e d the Calcutta Bar in 
Februar\' 1877. In 1881 he oltic lated 
as Lc'cturer on Alahc^mc'dan Law' lu 
the Presidency (^olh'gc'. and in 1887 
was apj)uinte(i Tagore Lecturer, the 
subject of his lectures being '* blie 
Eaw ot W'llls in India." In 1882 he 
offic'iated as Chiel Pn'suh'iHW Alagis- 
trate. Cah'utta. and m i8()8 as a 
Judge' of the Higii Ccairt ol Cddeiitta. 
In i(i(_)() hc' officiated as a J lulge ot 
the High (\)Urt ot tlie North-W’cst 
Provinces. In Air. Justice 

Hi'iiderson was appointc'd to act as 
Standing ('oun^el to the* Cio\'ernment 
ot India, and since Eobruarv iqo2 
he lias In'en a Judge ot tlu' High 
Court ot Bengal. During his career 
in India Air. JusIuh' Henderson has 
dex'oted much time to jwotessional 
literaiw work and is the author of 
several books on the ditferea.t 
liraiiclu's ot the Law' in India. He 
married in 1881. Alabel Jessie, the 
sc'cond daughter of ('olonel T. T. 
Boileaii. formerK' of the 20th 
Hussars, and has one son, Air. N. Dr. 
B. Henderson, a Lieutenant in the 
Black Whittdi (Ro\ail Highlanders). 
Air. J ustice Henderson is the 
President of the Bengal Club and a 
Steward of the Calcutta Turf Club. 

Air. JOHN WTLLIAAI HENS- 
LEY, Chief Superintendent, 1st 
Class, I lull an (io\'ernment Tele- 
gra])h I)ej>artment. was born in 
London m the yt'ar 1858, and re- 
ceived his education at Kensing- 
ton (iramniar School and King’s 
College (A])}'»li('d Science Dejuirt- 
ment), London. 

Having ])assed into Cooj)ers Hill 
(second in the Entrance Examination 
for Telegrajdi Engineers) he w'as 
apjiointed an Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Januar\' 187(1. In 
February 1803 he officiated as Super- 
intendent and W'as jilaced in charge 
of the Bengal Division, Calcutta. 
In 18(14 he W'as made j>ermanent 
in that class. 


Air. Heiish'y scr\ ed the Dejiart- 
ment as Electrunan in Calcutta du- 
ring tlu' y(.'ars i8(i2-(»3. and i8(i4-(i7. 
He then took lurlough. during which 
he W’as d(‘j)iited to undergo a three 
months’ (.oni'se in AIes->rs. Siemens 
BrO'>. Telegraph Works at Woolwich 
in 18(18, on w’liu'h Ik' ''Ub'^e(plently 
})rintcd a rej)ort m book torm. 
On returning to India he was 
successi\’eh’ jilaced m charge ot tiic 
tollow'ing Di\ ision-^ — Oudli and 
Rohilkhand. Bengal. Bcllarx’, and 
Punjab. He was promoted to 
(Jfficiating Chiet Superintendent 
in D('eemb(r Kioi. to Ih'rinaiu'ut, 
2nd Class, m Alarcli iti<0- and to 
PermaiU'iit. 1st Class, m November 
ot the same year. 

H(* was s('lecti‘d to (’arry out the 
Tolegrajhi operations betw’eeu Forts 



Changsil and Aijal during the 
Eushai Expedition of i8(io-()i, 
for w'hich service he received the 
Eushai Aledal and Clasp, i88(pcj2. 

His services ha\'<;' been s})ecially 
acknowledged by the Director- 
( General of Telegrajihs 011 live 
dihereiit occasions, thc hist being 
in connection W'lth the restoration 
of Telegraj)h communication in 
tlu' Kangra and Kiilu Willeys alter 
the lamentable earthquake on 4th 
A})ril 

Air. Hensley is the son ot the 
late F. J. Hensley, Es(p, AED., 
AI.R.C.S. (London), and nephew' 
of Canon Eewns Hensley (Senior 
Wrangler, Cambridge) and oi Sir 
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R. Hensley, J.P., Chairman of 
the Metro]!olitan Asylums Board, 
London. 

Mr. HARRY NELSON HESEL- 
TINE. Asst. -Secretary to the Gnv- 
erninent ot India. Finaiuv De]vart- 
ment, joined the service in April 
iSSi and held \'ari()u^ a])])oint- 
ment^ until Aupmst vhen 

1 0 was appointed to the above }K)St. 
^ r. He^eltine i^ ^i^raded as an 
officer in Class ot the Enrolled 
List of the Financial Dt^jxartnieiit. 

Mr. JOHN CHARLES HEWITT 
was born in London, on iOth Se])- 
ternber iSb2. and was educated at 
Old Hall College- HertlonDIiire. 



Durhaiii, and the Ro\al Indian 
Engineenn^e ('ollege, (bioj^er^ Hill 
lia\ ii:l: al^iro recen ed a prat tical 
training in England on the con- 
struciion ot tlu^ Hindlev and 
Lendletcn Railway. He joiiud tin* 
Public Dej ailment. Ben- 
gal, in No\tmlcr and wa- 

t csted a^ AsMbtant Engineer, and 
Grade, toll e Calcutta Duision. | ass- 
irg his PiolLSsicnal Exannnatiun in 
Sijtunltr He aUed in tlie 

sane cajacity in Jcs-cre. Haaan- 
btgli and Cliuta Nagj ur. and in 
iShVj was a| j f>inted to the ibt (irade 
ol Assistant lAigineerb. Pabsmo 
De] arin.ental 1 -xainination in Ma\' 
Mr. Hewitt wab a]'])ointed to 
the Eastern Sone Di\ ibion.and went 
on fuilouOi in On ins return 

he was j-Obted to the Aklio\ apada- 


Jaj])ur Di\’ision. where he officiated 
as Executive Engineer, 3rd Grade, 
and in 1S07 wab a])]*()inred Exe- 
cuti\’e Engineer. 3rd ( irade per- 
manent. and in February i()oo wab 
[lObted to tile Dacca Dunsion. In 
addition to his own duticb he held 
('barge ol the oft'u'e ol Tnb])e('tor ol 
^^Vtrkb. Eastern Circle, trom Octo- 
ber 1000 to January i(ioi. obtain- 
ing his apj)ointment as Inspector 
ol WTirks ot that (drcle on the 15th 
Januaiw Kioi. Mr. Hewitt wab con- 
lirmed as Executiw* Engineer. 2nd 
Grade, on the 24th Febriiaiw Kp)!. 
and in 1003 took prnnlege leave, 
combined with lurlough. tor eigiit 
months. He wab appointed Idider- 
Secretary, P. Y’. D. iRoadb and 
Buildings), in Januarx' 1(104. 

The Hon. Mr. JGHN PRESCOTT 
HFAYETT. C.S.L. C.LE.. w as born 
at Barkham. Kent. Pbigland. on 
August 23th. 1S34. He is the eldest 
^(lU of the Re\n John Hewett. He 
wab edtK'ated at \\'mchester Col- 
lege and Balliol C'oll(*ge. Oxford. 
In TS75 he entered the Indian 
C'U'il Ser\'ice. and arrived in India 
in 1^77. iMr. Hew'ett first served 
in the North-Y’estern Proxances 
and Oudh as AbsNtant ^Magistrate 
and Collec'tor. and Assistant ( oin- 
missioner. In 1SS3 he was phn'ed 
in ( liarge ol the hiif^cruil (uneltccy 
and in the loIl(.)wing year he acted 
as Assistant Accountant-( ieiieral. 
In April iSS p he \vas appointed 
Junior Secretary to the Hoard 
of Re\'enue. He officaated as C iider- 
Secretary to the Government ol 
India Home De[)artnKait. in iSSf), 
and was confirmed in this appoint- 
ment in August 1SS7. During iSSS 
and 1S02 Mr. Hewvtt offi(Uated 
a^ Private Secretarx’ to the \dce- 
roy of India. In March iSr^o. lie 
a( ted a^ Secretary to the Govern- 
ment r)t India. Home Department, 
and 111 the saiiK' xear he filled the 
important ]n)bition ot Officniting 
Census Commib->ioner tor India. For 
hn dibtmguiblied services he re- 
ceived tile ( . I. E. decoration in 
May I So I. In iSo3 Mr. Hewett 
xvas aph'Dinted Deputy Commis- 
sioner. and during that year he 
served as Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Opium. In April 
he was a] n pointed a Magis- 
trate and ('oll(*ctor. and in Decem- 
I'er 1S93 he rectix'ed the a])point- 
ment ol Secretarv to the (lox'ern- 


ment of India. Home Department. 
In December iSqS, Mr. Hewett 
receix'ed the decoration of the 
C. S. 1 . tor his Services. In the same 
Xear he wa-* appointed a member 
ot the Plague Cdmimis^ion. Mr. 
Hewett tiien idticiated as Chief 
Commissioner ot the Central Pro- 
vinces. and in November I(4 (j 3 he 
wa-' confirmed 111 this \'er\' im- 
portant petition. He acted as tem- 
[>orary .Member ot the Go\*ernor- 
Geiierars Council irom August to 
December i()o4 and in December 
i()()4 he received the a[>pointrnent 
to the new p(_>bt created 1)V 
I.ord Cur/on — the direction of tiie 
Dejiartment ol Commerce and In- 
dustry. For many \ears the grow- 



ing mi[ >()rtan(:(^ ot the Ccunmerce 
ot India made it an increasinglx 
(littK'ult ])ro])lem lor the Government 
to grapple witii the many isbiies 
raHed, It was realised that the 
only w'ax’ to meet the difficulty and 
tidequately deal with the important 
(daiiUb of the btmine^s cominunit\' 
was to create a new Department 
in which business matters could 
be t(;cussed. Lord Curzon, witii 
his charact(*ribtic energy, set about 
(Establishing this new ^Dejurtnient, 
but he w^as keeiilv alixe to the 
tact that Its succe^A would largeh 
be due to the man who was eii- 
trusted with the very considerable 
task of launching it and directing 
Its energies m the right direction. 
L nder the control ot a I^ertuiictory 
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official this' Depart meat would be- 
come rather a drag on Commerce 
than a help. The choice ot Mr. 
Hewett lor the post was hailed with 
the wlde^t approval. He wa^ re- 
cognised as a man of marked abilitx . 
great experience, and above all gitt- 
ed with initiation and organi>ing 
genius ot a rare kind. It must be 
conles>ed that hu>ine>s men aie 
not as a rule admirers ot depart- 
mental inetliods. but it wa> at once 
realised that l^lr. Hevett wa^ him- 
seli e>^entially a business man. lull 
of s\miatliy tor bmine^^ eiiterpiaAe 
and keenly alive to the neces^lt^' 
of devtlo]>ing re'-i urce^ and ioster- 
ing every legitimate scheme* lor 
dleveloping our lndubtne^. His 
:^plendid record ot ser\ in India 



^^r K>si i*n H\li. tin. I. 

and his ('ommaudmg peisoiuditx 
marked him out as an exceptional 
man. Since the Dejiartment lia> 
been organised Mr. Hewett lia^ 
shown great >\ ni]>athy w ith the busi- 
ness coinmiinitv and characttu'i^tic 
energy, and it mav salely be said 
from the point of view of the com- 
rrcrcial world of India, that no 
better man could have been chosen 
for a post that demands the mo'^t 
exceptional qualities of mind and 
imagination. 

Mr. JOSEPH BALL HILL, 
AssciC. 1 \L IxsT. C.E.. Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Suburban 
Drainage Department of the Cor- 


poration of Calcutta, wa^ horn in 
iSbj at Salcombe. South Devon, 
and educated at the \\*esle\’an 
College at Truro. Cornwall. He 
c'ommenced his professional career 
in by becoming an articled 

pupil ot Mr. W’llliam Santo Crimp, 
a well-known aiitliority on Sanitar\ 
Engineering, and gained further 
experience and knowledge under 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, to whom he 
was an Assistant for some consider- 
able period. In iSSf) lie wa^ a])- 
pointed Assistant Sur\'evor to the 
local board at W iinbledon. and three 
years later, in he proceeded 

South Aniurica. going to Buenos 
A\Tes in the service ot ^Ie^sr^. 
Bateman Parsons and Bateman, 
the Engineering Finn to whom were 
entrusted the sanitarv improvement 
works ot that city, which co^t o\'er 
five and a half million pouiuE 
sterling. Remaining there lor four 
vear^ ^Ir. Hill returned to England, 
in and tor the next six vears, 

until iS()() was associated with Mr. 
Baldwin Latham as an Assistant 
Engineer. Shorth' after the Cor- 
}U)ration ot Calcutta had taken 
in hand the extensu’e svstein of 
Suburban Drainage, they, on Mr. 
Latham's advice, selected Mr. Hill 
as their Executn’e Engineer to carry 
out these impiirtant works, and he 
('aine to Calcutta iii iSocj tor this 
purpose. During the fi\^e \'ears ot 
ins incumbencA' ot the a['>pointment, 
Mr. Hill has; on two occasions, 
ofticiated as (^hief Engineer to the 
Corporation, and li<is remodelled a 
large portion of the Suburban 
Drainage s\'stern and successtully 
carried out the improc^ed project, 
and has aLo prepared extensive 
schemes for the drainage of the 
Balliaghatta and Fringe areas, a^^ 
wa^ll as for thc^ surface drainage of 
tile suburb'^. 

Mr. THO:\IAS HENRY HOL- 
LAND. A.R.C.S .F.(r.S.. F.R.S.. wa^ 
born November 2 2nd. i^!6S. ami edu- 
cated at the Roval vScIkjoI of ^Inie'^ 
and RowU College of Science. South 
Kensington, where he obtained the 
National Scholarshij'). the Mur- 
chison Medal and Prize, and wa^ 
granted the Associateshij) with 
Honoui> in i(SSS. In iS8() he was 
elected a Berkeley Fellow of the 
O warns’ College' lor researches in 
Chemical Geidogy. and in the 
following vear w’as a]qK)inted an 


Assistant Superintendent of the 
(icological Survey of India and 
Curator of the Geological Museum, 
Calcutta. In 1^02 he was appoint- 
vd Professor ot Geology at the 
PresideiiLy College. Calcutta, m ad- 
dition to his duties on the Geolo- 
gical Sur\ey. In he w’as 

promoted to tlu^ grade of Dej^nity 
Su])erintendeut. and in 1003. on the 
retirement of 3 Ir. C. L. Griesbach, 
C.I.E.. wMs ajq)ointed Director of 
the Dejiartment. His scientific 
work in India has been recognised 
by the grant ot the 31 urchison Fund 
ot the Geological vSc)eiet\’ ot London 
in i()02, and b\' election to the Fel- 
lowshij) ot the Royal Society ot 
London m icy >4. Mr. Holland w^as 
elected to be a \bce-}^resident ot 



the Asiatic ^oclet\■ ill 1(104 and 
1(105. a Fellow' ot the University 
ot Calcutta in 1005. and a Trustee 
of the Indian Museum m lyoi. 
His jniblishe(l |)aj'ers have aj)pear- 
ed in the Journal ot the Anthropo- 
logical Institute. (Geological Maga- 
zine, Minera logical Magazine. Quar- 
terly Journal of the Geological 
Society. Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety and in the Records and Me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD 
H(.>RNELL, B.A., lusjiector of 
Iiuro]>ean Schools, Bengal, w'asborn 
in the year 1878 in England, and 
educated at Radley, and at Trinity 
('ollege, Oxford. After graduating 
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in he was a])pointed by the 

Secretary of State lor India to the 
Indian Educational Service and 
arrived in India in January IC)02. 
He worked for some time as a Pro- 
fessor ot English at the Presidenev 
College. Calcutta, and was appoint- 
ed to officiate as Inspector of 
liiiropean Schools in the following 
year (1003). On the formation by 
the (lovernment of India in IQ03, 
ot a Committee to enquire into the 
matter of Hill Schools for Europeans 
111 Northern India, Mr, Hornell was 
appointed to act as Secretarv, his 
services being placed at the disposal 
oi the (Government of India, in the 
Home Department, lor that pur])Ose: 
on completion ol this, he re\erted 
to the appointment he still holds. 



Mr. HENRY FRASER 
H(_)\\h\RD. Under-Secretarv, Fi- 
nance Department, Go\'ernment of 
India, was born in the year 1874 
in England, educated at Aldenham 
School and Trinity Hall. Cambridge. 
He was appointed to the I.C.S. alter 
examination in the year i8()6. and 
arrived in India, qth December 
i 8{)7: served in Bengal as an Assist- 
ant Magistrate and Collector, and 
after being in charge ol the 
Narayanganj Subdivision of the 
Dacca District for two years, was 
])laced on special dut\’ in connection 
with the Census ol igoi ; m the 
3’ear 1902 he acted as Dejuitv 
Commissioner of Police m Calcutta 
for a short period, alter which he 


was again employed on special duty 
in connection with the revision 
of the Imperial (jazcttecr until 
Febriiarv 1005. when he was ap- 
pointed to hi> present position. 
Mr. Howard is an athlete and takes 
a keen interest in various forms ol 
sport, he having won the mile race 
against Oxlord in 1806-7. during 
his Universitv career, and rowed 
in his College boat, head of the 
river, in the year 1896. 

The Hon'ble Sir \Y ALTER 
CHARLETDN HUGHES, N/., 
C.LE., M. Ix^T. C.E,, Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust. Additional 
Member, Bombay Le g i s 1 a t ive 
Council, was born in September 
1850. and received hi^ education at 
King’s C ollege, London, ot which 
he became a Fellow in i8()8. 

He joined the Public W'orks De- 
partment in 1868 as a “Stanley 
Engineer” (selected by ('ompe- 
titi\'e examination in England) and 
j^assed the earlier yi'ars ot his ser- 
vice in the Irrigation Department. 
In 1884, he was a])])ointed Under- 
Secretarv to Government lor Public 
\U)rks. and was made Se(Tetar\' to 
(Government ot Bombaw P. \\3 D,, 
in 1887. The latter office he held 
till i8()2, when lie became Chairman 
of the Board ol Trustees lor the 
Port ot Bombaw 

Mr. Hughes was the first Chairman 
ot the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust on the ('onstitution ot that 
bodv in 1898, but in 1900 return- 
ed to the Port Trust, though still 
continuing to serve as an elected 
Trustee on the Improvement Trust 
Board. 

In September 1905, he retired 
from the Public Works Dejiart- 
ment as Chief Engineer, ist Class, 
being then the senior officer of the 
Department in India and the last 
of the Stanley Engineers, but con- 
tinues to hold the post of Chair- 
man of the Port Trust. 

He was for some time Chair- 
man of the Board ol the \hctoria 
Technical Institute and a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay University 
(Syndicate and Dean in Engineer- 
ing). 

Between 1897 and 1904 he was 
nominated four times as a Mem- 
ber of the (-Governoi’s Council. 
He was President of the Aden 
Wharves Commission in 1901, and 
Chairman of an Expert Committee 


to advise on the Improvement ol 
the Ptmt of Karachi in 1905. 

Sir Walter Hughes married 111 
i88(), Evehn Isabel Ro>e. elder 
daughter ot the late Colonel H. S. 
Hutchinson. I.S.C. He wa> ap- 
pointed a Com]xinion ot the Mo>t 
Eminent Order ot the Indian Empire 
in Ma\’ i()oo. He was knighted for 
his distinguished ser\ace> in January 
i<)o6, bv H. R. H. The Prince ot 
Wffiles. 

Cajitain LESLIE THOMASON 
R(.)SE HUTCHINSON. M.A., M.D., 
B.C.. I.M.S.. is Prote^sor ot Ph\>io- 
logy. Histologv and H\'gieiie at the 
(irant Medical ( olU‘ge, Bomb.iy. 
He wa^ born at Chiton, Bristol, m 
1872, and was educated at Reptoii 
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trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the London Hospital, taking his 
degrees at Cambridge. B.A. "with 
Honours (Nat. Sci. Tripos) 1S92 ■ 
M.A., M.B., B.C.. i 8()7 ; M.D. 1902. 
He first spent eight months on the 
North Sea as Medical Officer to the 
Royal National Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen, and in the latter 
jiart of 1897, volunteered for Plague 
duty in Bombay at the time of its 
first outbreak. ^ In :\Iav 189S, he re- 
turned to England ' and passed 
fourth into the Indian Medical 
Service in the following August. He 
was Prizeman in Clinical Medicine at 
Netley in January 1899, and, on 
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turning to India in the same year, 
was ]')Osted to Military duty in the 



Mr. W’lIlIVM Akhtthnot IxtiMs. 


Poona District. In iqoo, lie served 
as Secretary and Member ot the 
('ommi^sion appointed by <^o\a‘rn- 
nu*nt to enquire into the alleged ill- 
etfec'ts bellowing Plague iiux iilation. 
Til iqoi. he was ap})ointed Personal 
Assistant to the IhM.O.. Pombav 
('ommand. and in i()o2 took up his 
])resent a[)pointment. Ca^itaiu Hut- 
chinson was t'lected a Fellow of the 
Pomhay University in iqo5. is 
Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
Medical-Phvsical Society, and Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Bombay 
IManch ot the British Medical As- 
sociation. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT 
TXCLTS, Secretary. P. W. D. (Roads 
and Buildings Branch). Bengal, was 
born at Inverness. Scotland, on 5th 
DecmiibtT 1853. He was educated 
at St. Andrews and Wellington 
('ollege. He jjassed into the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, ^ooper^ 
Hill, when it was first opened in 
1871. and joined the Public W'orks 
Department on the ist October 1874. 
On his arrival in India he was post- 
ed to the Arrah Division and was 
(*m ployed lor eight years as an 
Assistant on the construction and 
working of the Sone Canals. In 1883 
he was a])pointed Executive Engi- 
neer, 4th Grade, and transferred to 
the office of the Superintending 
Engineer, Sone Circle. In 1885 he 
returned to the Arrah Division as 


Executive Engineer, and held charge 
of the Division till September iSgi. 
He then officiated for a short time 
as Iffider-Secretary to the Bengal 
Government in the Public Works 
Department. From February i8qg 
to July 1893. he held charge ot 
the Sone Circle as Su])erintending 
Engineer. On return from furlough 
in 1894. he was employed temjioranly 
on special enquiries with resj^ect to 
the Gumti Ri\’er in the Tipperah 
District, and the Kosi River in the 
Purneah District. He then assumed 
charge, in March i8()5. ot the Oris^ l 
Circle ns Superintending Engineer^ 
and. with an interval of six months in 
i8q 6 spent in the Sone Circle anrl 
in the W\"stcrn Circle and of a year's 
furlough in 1900. remainefl in Orissa 
till June ig02. when he joined the 
Secretariat of the Bengal Govern- 
ment as Chief Engineer Mr. Tnglis 
has been employed mainly on the 
administration of the Sone and Orissa 
Canals, and has given his atten- 
tion largely to the development of 
the Revenue system of the canals. 

has also interested himself in 
schemes for di>posing of the volumes 
()1 flood watiTs in the rivers of Bengal 
which are in excess of the capacity 
of discharge of the natural channels. 


Mr. CHARLES STREATFIELD 
JAMIES, Member of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, Officiating 



Director, Construction Branch, 
Government of India, Telegraph 


Department, was born in the year 
1859 in London, and was educat- 



Mnjor WiLiaVM Kr\i sT 


ed at Trinity College, Stratford-on- 
Avon. He }:>assed into the Rowil In- 
dian Engineering C ollege. Coopers 
Hill, in December 1877. wluu*e he 
completed his studies the fol- 
lowing year, and was a[)pomted hv 
the Secretar\’ ot State for India to 
the Indian Telegraph Department 
on 2bth January 187(1. joining in 
Chalcutta ot the same year as an As- 
sistant Suj)erintendent. H(‘ has 
served in Central India. Raj])Utaiia, 
Bengal, Bombay, Guzerat and 
Eastern Bengal, and has thus ac- 
quired an extensive knowledge ot 
the country. He received his jiro- 
motion to the rank of Siq^erinteiid- 
ent, 2nd grade, in (hUober 18(14, and 
whilst in that grade held charge ol 
tile Telegraph Check Office in C'al- 
cutta, until November i8{)f). From 
this date till February i8gg he was 
in charge of the Lower Burmah 
Division of Telegraphs. On Janua- 
ry 15th. i8o(), Mr. Streattield 

James gained his next step in the 
Department, being then j)r()mot- 
ed to the ist grade of Sujieniiteiid- 
ents. and during the four years ot 
his continuance in this grade ludd 
charge of the United Provinces ot 
Agra and Oiulh Division ot Tele- 
graphs. From August 1902 till 
March 1903 he was attached to 
the office of the Director-fTtmeral 
of Telegraphs as temporary Chief 
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Superintendent of Construction. 
Promoted to Chief Superintendent, 
2nd class, November Sth, IQOS, 
the following year brought him 
promotion to Chief Superintend- 
ent, 1st class; he receiving this 
step on 19th July 1904, and the 
same vear also saw him advanced 
to the* higher appointment of Dc- 
putv Director. August 27th, 1004. 
and in charge of the Office ot 
Deputy Director of Construction. 
On 3rd April 1905, ^Ir. Streat- 
field James became Officiating 
Director (Construction) of Tele- 
graph. During his bust' official 
career Mr. Streatheld James has 
found time to contribute to the 
technical literature of his Depart- 
ment, being the Author of “The 
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Morse Signaller’s Companion” and 
also of ” The Construction of Tele- 
graph Spans, Angles, Stat's and 
\Vire Suspension Bridges.” both 
of which works have been })ub- 
lished by order of the Director- 
General of Telegraphs for the use 
of the Telegra])h Department of 
the Government of India, the 
former being also used by the 
Telegraph services in Egypt, Cey- 
lon, and Persia. 

Major WILLIAM ERNEST 
JENNINGS, M.D.. D.P.H., J.P.. 
I.M.S., Superintendent of Plague 
Operations in the Bombav Presi- 
dency, was born in 1S65, graduated 


from the Edinburgh University in 
1SS7, and entered the Indian Medical 
Service in the same year. Since 
his arrival in India in 1S8S he has 
held various Military and Civil ap- 
pointments, including the Medical 
charge oi the iigth Intantry. all 
the Sind Horse Regiments and the 
123rd Rifles : the Civil Surgeonship 
ot Ratnagiri. Punch Mahals, Shikar- 
pur and Rajkote and. on four oc- 
casions. the Acting Health Officer- 
ship of the Port of Bombay. 

In the last capacity he flrst came 
into contact with plague in 1896. 
and, thereafter, controlled several 
branches of plague administration, 
reaching his present position 
in KiOi. A monograph upon Plague 
published by him in iqo3 was adopt- 
ed by Government for use in all 
Civil Medical Institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency. He is the 
Bombav Editor of the Indian Medi- 
cal Gazette. Infectious and Tropi- 
cal Disease Editor ot T rcatmoit. 
London, and a standing contributor 
to several other medical journals. 
In recognition of his plague services 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
was conferred upon him by Her late 
Majesty Queen \dctoria, Empress 
of India, and he is also a Fellow of 
the Ro\'al Institute of Public Health 
and of the Incorporated Society 
of ^ledical Officers of Health. Out- 
side of his jirofession ^laj or Jennings 
IS well known in Masonic circles. 

, being the Grand Master Depute ot 
' all Scottish Freemasonr\' in Tinlia, 
Burma and Cevlon, and also as a 
, musician, having on several occa- 
j sions acted as Organist of St, Tho- 
mas’ Cathedral in Bombav. 

Mr. NORMAN WRIGHT KEMP. 
Barrister-at-Law. Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and Rewanie Judge, 
Bombay, was born in the cit\' where 
he now administers Law and Justice 
and was educated at the Collegiate 
(Dr. Bryce’s). Edinburgh. Scotland, 
He was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple in Michaelmas i8()5, 
and came out to India shortly alter. 
He acted as Official Assignee of the 
Court for Relief of Insolvent Debt- 
ors. Bombay, from i()02 to 1904, 
and was ajipointed Assistant Com- 
missioner and Assistant Ta.xing 
Master. High Court. Bombav. Mr. 
Kemp’s next change of office was 
made in February 1905. when he 
occupied the seat of Third Judge 


of the Court of Small Causes, Bom- 
bay, and also acted as Second Judge 
in the same year. Mr. Kemp offi- 
ciated in his present appointment 
from June to September 1905, in 
which month he was made per- 
manent on the promotion of Mr. 
Saunders Slater to the j)ost ot 
Admini5trator-( General. 

Mr. MICHAEL KENNEDY, J. 
P,. Deputy Inspector-General ot 
Police lor Railways and Criminal 
Investigation, was born in March 
185Q. He completed his education 
at Wellington College. Berkshire ; 
came out to India late in 1S76 and 
joined the Police Dej)artment as 
Assistant Superintendent in March 
1877. Three years later he was se- 



lected for special duty in charge of 
Police operations against dacoits 
on the Frontier l)etween the British 
and the Nizam’s territorv. and for 
his effective services Air. Kennedy 
recei\'ed the thanks of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and H. H. the 
Nizam’s Government. In 1882 he 
was again employed on special duty 
in the Kaladgi District, became 
Superintendent of Police in 1S85, 
and was sent to Kathiawar on spe- 
cial duty to organize the Kathiwar 
.Agenev Police. From Kathiawar 
to Sind is not a far cry, and in 1893 
Mr. Kennedy went to Upper Sind 
as District Superintendent of Police. 
The next \’ear he was sent to Poona 
and held charge of the district off and 
on for about ten vears. The authori- 
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ties were happ\ in tlieir selection 
when they appointed Mr. Kennedy 
to act as In^pector'General ot Po- 
lice. Bombay PreMdency. in k^oi. 
He tilled the post lor sixtten 
months, leaving it in 1002 when he 
was again placed on special diit\ 
to prepare an important Police re- 
organisation scheme aftecting the 
whole lorce ot Bombay Presidency 
pro])er. Having sent in hi^ report, 
he reverted to Poona lor a time. 
When Lord Curzon’s Police Com- 
mission visited Poona m i()o3. Mr. 
Kennedy was chosen tor special dut\ 
as the representative local mem- 
ber. On return Irom leave he act- 
t‘d as Police Commissioner. Bom- 
bay, in 1004 tor six months. Next 
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\\v acted tor the second time as 
I iispectord leneral ot Polict* tor two 
months and received hi^ ])romo- 
tion tn m the grade ot District 
Superintendent to that ot De]>iit\ 
rii>t'cctor-( jcneral ot Police, 

During the time he was District 
Superintendent ot Police. Poona, 
the Jubilee Murders ot 1S07 <ic- 
curred when Mr. Rand, I.( .S.. and 
Lieutenant Ayerst w’ere murdered on 
their way back trom an entertain- 
ment at Covernmeiit House. (Linesh- 
khind. Mr. Kennedv was in charge 
of the Police enquiries in this case 
which ended m the arrest of the 
cul] rits (the iKnv notorious Chape- 
kar brothers and others) who paid 
the extreme penalty of tlie law. 


Mr. ROBERT G R E I (t 
KENNEDY. Public \\*orks Depart- 
ment, India, Chiet Engineer and 
Joint Secretary, Irrigation Branch, 
Government of the Punjab, was 
horn in Leith. Scotland, in 1S51. 
Trained at R. I. E. College, he 
was appointed on the ist October 
1873 to the Public Works Depart- 
ment and employed on irrigation 
works in the Punjab ; he was ap- 
})()inted Executive Engineer in 
October 1881. and transferred to 
Baluchistan in October 1884. He 
returned to the Punjal) in August 
i8qo, w^as ap])ointed Suj'terintend- 
ing Engiiircr in Februarv 1808, 
Chiei Engineer, Bengal, in January 
1003. and joint Sccretarv to the 
Government of the Punjab (Irriga- 
tion De])artment) in March 1(104. 
He is author of a Report on 
Irrigation in the Lmted States 
and I r r 1 ga t i n H \' d r a u 1 i (' 

Diagrams. 

:\Ir. CHARLES A U G C ST U S 
KINCAID. I.C.S.. Judge ol the 
District Court. Poona, and Agent 
tor the Sirdars ot the Deccan, wxis 
b( )rn in the vear 1870. educated 
at Sherborne School, and |■>as^ed 
out ot Balliol College. Oxtord, 
under the old rules and (Xime to 
India tow'ards the end ot 1801. 
Mr. Kincaid w\is attached to ttu“ 
othce of the Commissioner ot Sind. 
Karachi, till August 1802. He 
has served as As^l^tant ('ollei'toi 
and Magistratt' m Hyderabad (Sind ). 
ShikarjMir. Karachi and Satara. 
between i8()2 and i8<)7. He wa^ 
sent in Jum* ioo() as Judicial 
Assistant to the Polituxd Agent 
K a t h 1 a w a r . and r e m a 1 n e d 
there till he was gazetted to hi^ 
present ]H)sition in Ma\’ i()n3. 
Possessing an observant mind 
eiiid literarx' ta^te. Mr. Kincaid 
[lublished an interesting book 
railed “The dutlaws e>t Kathiaw ar ’ 
in w'hu'h an opportunit\' was 
afforded to those who wished it 
to gain an in>ight into the lives 
ot the ])eopU^ ot that district. 
Mr. Kincaid is Agent lor the i^irdars 
of the Deccan, and also the Poli- 
tical Officer as well as Judge act- 
ing between the Bombay (^lovern- 
ment and the Deccan Hindu aris- 
tocracy. wdio sw'ore their allegiance 
to the British at the fall of the 
Peshwa’s Government in the year 
1817. A.D 


The Hon’ble Mr. RICHARD 
AMPHLETT LAMB, C.LE., I.C.S,, 
J.P.. Commissioner, Central Divi- 
sion. Bcunba}' Presidency, was 
born at Poona, in 1858, and received 
Ids education at Highgate School. 
London. He passed into the In- 
dian Civil Service in 1877 and two 
years later came out to India and 
was appointed Assistant Collector, 
Poona. The large district ot Khan- 
desh was his s])here of w'ork for the 
seven years commencing from 1880 
as Assistant Collector and after- 
w^ards as Forest Settlement Officer, 
and from March to May 1886, he w as 
on special duty wuth the Khandesh- 
Baroda Boundary Settlement Com- 
mission. His services being plac- 
ed at the disposal ot the Govern- 





ment oi India 111 Ft-bniar\ 18S7. 
Mr. Lamb wa< sent to Burma a- 
Deiuit\ Commissioner, serving lu 
the districts ot Mergui. Amherst 
Ava. Yt^-U and Sagaing. he received 
the Indian nuMlal. w ith elasj) Burma 
1N87-80. On his return trom leave 
in i8()i he s<‘rved as Collector and 
District Magistrat(‘ in various dis- 
tricts ot the Bomlxiv Pre^idenc\ . 
including Satara. Kanara. Kola- 
ba and Poona : he was also the Poli- 
tical Agent tor the States ot Aundh 
Phaltan, Jaiijira and Bhor. While 
at Poona he was Chairman of the 
Plague Committee and the Chiet 
Authority in connection w ithjdaguc, 
and for his public services Mi. 
T.amb w'as decorated in Mav looo 
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with the Kaiser-i'Hind Medal, 
First Class. In November of 
the following year further honour 
was bestowed on him when he was 
appointed Companion of the Most 
Eminent Order of the Indian Em- 
pire. He was Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate of Ahmednagar 
between 1899-1904. and during a 
part of this time was on sj^ecial 
dut\- in connection with the rectifica- 
tion of the frontier between the 
Bombay Presidency and H. H. The 
Nizam’s dcminions. In 1904 he 
was appointed Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay in the 
Revenue and Financial Depart- 
ments. He is an Additional Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. On account of his keen 



Right Re\. George Lefrov. 

interest in motoring Mr. Lamb has 
been unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Western India Motor Lhiion. 

The Right Rev. GEORGE 
ALFRED LEFROY. D.D., BGho]) 
of Laliore, was born in County 
Dow'n, Ireland, in 1S54. his lather 
being the Very Rev. Jeffrey Lefroy, 
Dtan of Dromore. son of Chief 
JusticeLefroy. oi the Queen’s Bench, 
Ireland. He v as educated at Marl- 
borough, and Trinity College. Cam- 
biidge. and tcck a first class in the 
T 1 c( 1( gical tri} cs. He was ordained 
in the }ear 1879, and joined the 
Cambru ge ^Mission m Delhi the same 
year. Eis whole Pastorate career 
has been spent in India, and after 


twTlve years’ labour he became 
head of the mission which he had 
ser\ ed Irom the beginning — the 
United Society lor the Propagation 
of the Gospel and Cambridge Mission. 
He w^as enthroned Bishop of Lahore 
m 1S9Q. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. FRANCIS 
BACON LONGE, R.E.. Surveyor- 
General of India, is the eldest son of 
Robert Bacon Longe. Esq., of Spix- 
worth, Paile. Norfolk, and was born 
at Yarmouth on the 31st October 
1S56. He received his early edu- 
cation under a private tutor in 
Normandy, and subsqeuentiy en- 
tered Cheltenham College, from 
which he passed direct into the 
R.M. Academy, Woolwich, at the 
end of 1873. In 1876. having ])a^sed 
his examination for the Royal Engi- 
neers, he received a commission: w’as 
kept one of a batch of Cadets who 
were at Whi^hvich five full terms : 
he was, however, offered a commis- 
sion m the Royal Artiller\\ but re- 
fused, his great ambition being to 
get appointed to the Survey of In- 
dia, hence he volunteered for service 
in India and succeeded. On 
his arrival in Bombay, in January 
1879, he received orders to report 
himself to the Commanding Royal 
Engineer at Jellalabad, Afghanistan, 
and immediately ])rocet^ded there, 
but on arrival was posted to the 
Kurram \’alley Field Force under 
Lord Roberts. He, therefore, re- 
turned to Peshawar, marched to 
Kohat and joined the 7th Co.. 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, to which 
he was ])Osted. He was almost im- 
mediately ordered to make a road 
survey from Thall to Alikhel, and 
wdien the force advanced to Kabul 
he was dejuited to continue the 
w'ork to that ]fiace. Having com- 
pleted this within a day of the ar- 
rival of the first troops at Kabul, 
with great accuracy, he w*as recom- 
mended for an appointment in the 
Survey Department, and was posted 
to it as a Supernumerary Assistant 
Superintendent. In 1880. after 
working in Kabul for some months, 
he accompanied the Field Force to 
Kandahar, and surveyed there till 
the w'lthdraw'al of the troo{)S in 
1881. He was employed in Mysore 
and the United Provinces till 1SS5, 
when he was sent to Calcutta as 
Personal Assistant to the Surveyor- 
General. The same year he was sent 


to Suakin in charge of the survey 
party attached to the force under 
Sir Gerald Graham, and on his re- 
turn was given charge of the South 
Maratha Survey, till he was appoint- 
ed, in 1886. in charge of No. 15 party 
working in Baluchistan. On his 
return from England in 188S, he was 
appointed to No. 21 party surveying, 
in Upper Burma, the Kachin Hills 
and Shan States till i8q6, when he 
w’as ap})ointed Assistant Surveyor- 
General at Calcutta. The following 
year he was de]>uted as Survey 
Officer w'ith the Burma -China 
Boundary, and on his return 
proceeded to England ow'ing to ill- 
health. In 1000, he w*as appointed 



Deput\ Surveyor-General, and 
two years later acted as Surveyor- 
General. In 1(104 and 1905, was 
on deputation as a member of the 
Indian Survey Committee, and the 
same year was appointed Sur- 
veyor-General of India. For his 
War Services. ” Lieutenant- 
Colonel Longe received the Afghan 
Medal and three Clasps, the Kabul- 
Kandahar Bronze Star, the 
Egyptian Medal and Clasp, and 
the Egyptian Star — as W'ell as the 
Frontier iMedal and Clasp for service 
in Burmah, and w^as several times 
mentioned in Despatches. 

The Reverend W I L L I A M 
ARTHUR GRANT LUCKMAX, 
M.A., Canon and Senior Chaplain, 
St. Paul s Cathedral, Calcutta, was 
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born in England in 1857 and is the 
eldest son of the Reverend W. G. 
Luckman, Bath. England. Mr. 
Luckman took his M. A. at Keble 
College, Oxford, and was Assistant 
Master at St. Columba's College, 
Rathfarnham, near Dublin, and at 
Yarlet Hall Stafford. He came to 
India in 1883 and was appointed 
Head Master of the Boys' High 
School at Allahabad, a post he con- 
tinued in till March 18S7 when he 
was appointed Junior Chaplain of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
H is next incumbency was at Xaini- 
tal in iSoi. again at St. Pauls 
in 1893. St, Johns, Calcutta, for the 
year 1894, Cathedral 1897. He 
was made a Canon in iqoo, 

Lieut.-Col. ROBERT SMEITOX 
MACLAGAX, R. E.. Executive 
Engineer. P. \V. D.. Punjab, was 
born at Rurki, Xorth-W’est Pro- 
vinces. India, in i860, and is the son 
of late General Robert Maclagan. 
R.E.. who was for some t'ears Chief 
Engineer, P. \\\ D.. of the Punjab. 

Lieut. -Col. Maclagan was educated 
at Hailey bury and o 1 w i c h 
R.M.A., and received hiscomniission 
in Februarty 1880, alter which he 
served three years in England. He 
came to India in 1^:83 and joined the 
Military Works Department in Alarch 
of that year as Assistant Engineer, 
was transferred to P. W. D.. Pun- 



jab, in August 1883, was promoted 
to Executive Engineer in May 1894 


and to Under-Secretarv to the Gov- 
ernment of Punjab in May 1902 and 
two years later to his present posi- 
tion. 

Lieut.-Col. Maclagan has seen con- 
siderable active service. He served 
n the Black Mountain, Xorth-West 
Frontier in 18SS as Assistant Field 
Engineer, in Miran Zai in 1891 a^ 
Field Engineer, and again in the and 
Black Mountain Expedition in i8()i, 
also in Waziristan in 1894, and in the 
Tochi in 1S97 as Field Engineer, and 
in the South African War in 1900. 

Colonel RODERICK MACRAE, 
M.B.. LM.S., Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals. Bengal, is the 
second son of the late John Alacrae, 
of the Macraes of Glenshiel. and 
was born at Lochalsh, Rosshire, 
Scotland. 

He was educated at the Royal 
Academv, Inverness, and the Lni- 
versitv of Edinburgh, where he 
graduated with distinction in 1873, 

He entered the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875. and alter passing 
through Xetley arrived in India in 
November of the same year. 

He was first jxjsted to the Pre- 
sidenc\’ Cnaieral Hospital. Calcutta, 
where he did duty for six months, 
and in May 1S76 was appointed 
to the medical charge of the 32nd 
Pioneers at Lmballa. In XWvem- 
ber 1876 he was ordered to Meerut 
to take charge ot the 5th Bengal 
Light Infantry with which regi- 
ment he marched from Meerut to 
Bhagalpur. He remained at the 
latter station until the outbreak ot 
the Afghan War in 1878 when he 
was posted to the Field Force in 
the K u rra m Ahd 1 e y . He w’ a s 

present during the operations in the 
Kurram valley until April 1879. 
when he w’as aj'Jpointed to the charge 
of the 2nd P.WhO. Goorkhas then 
in the Jellalabad Ahilley, where 
they continued to serve for some 
months. He returned with the 
Regiment on the conclusion of the 
first phase of the Afghan War and 
was with them during the ‘-death 
march ” through the Khyber Pass 
wiien some hundreds of deaths 
occurred from cliolera. He again 
accompanied the Regiment to 
Cabul after the “Cavagnari Mass- 
acre ” and w'as present at the 
affair in the Gugdulluck Pass, 
and accompanied Sir Charles 
Gough's column to the relief of 


Sherpur in December 1879. While 
the force remained at Cabul he was 


' 



present at various operations in the 
Kohistan. Logar, and IMaidan 
valleys. In 1880 he joined the 28th 
Punjab Native Infantry at Cabul. 
On the withdrawal from Cabul he 
wars among the officers j^resent in the 
“historical tent'’ outside Sher])ur 
in which the throne of Cabul was 
made over to the late Abdur 
Rahman. 

On return to India he wms 
thanked for “ excellent services in 
the field " and was offered the Garri- 
son Surgeoncy of Chunar. He took 
over charge at Chunar earlv in 
1881. and took private affairs 
leave’' in India from loth July 
to 31st December 1881. Early in 
1882 he elected for civil einplov, 
and on the 27th April of that vear 
wais apjxinted Resident Surgeon 
at the Medical College. Calcutta. 
In December he w'as appointed 
Civil Surgeon of Jaljxiiguri, and 
during 1883 and 1884 was success- 
ively Civil Surgeon of Jalpaiguri, 
Rajshahi, Shahabad. and Alipore in 
the 24-Parganas. On 230! Novem- 
ber 1884 he w'ent on furlough far two 
years. On return fro'ii furlough 
in November iSSo he acted as Civil 
Surgeon of Sarin and Nadivi for 
short periods, and became Civil 
Surgeon of Shihibad in .Anril 1SS7, 
wiiere he remained until February 
1 80 1, wiien he w'ent to Champaran. 
from wiiich district he again went 
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on furlough tor one year and eight 
months in April 1892. On return 
from furlough in December 1893, 
he first acted as Health Officer, 
Calcutta, then became Civil Surgeon 
of Gaya on 30th January 1894. 
During a cholera epidemic in the 
Gaya Jail, Colonel Hacrae gave 
Mr. Haffkine his first opportunity 
of testing in a scientific manner 
his system of preventive inocula- 
tion for cholera. It was during 
the same epidemic that he proved 
tor the first time the agenc\’ of flies 
in the diffusion oi the disease 
which had onlv previouslv been 
suspected. In ^lay 1896 he went 
on six months' leave on urgent 
private affairs, and returned to India 
as Civil Surgeon and Superintendent 
of the ^ledical School, Dacca, in 
November 1S96. He remained there 
till June 1901 when he again went 
on furlough and returned to India in 
November 1902. He was appointed 
Civil Surgeon, 24-Parganas, and 
Medical Inspector of Emigrants, 
and subsequently Civil Surgeon of 
Hazaribagh. His services were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India. Home 
Department, from 3rd April 1904, 
and he was appointed In- 
spector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
Central Provinces, with rank ot 
Colonel. 

From I2th December 1904 to 
20th February 1905 he was in 
military employ, and on 12 th 
February was promoted Colonel, 
and appointed Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary 
Commissioner, Burma. On the nth 
September 1905 he was appointed 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals, Bengal. 

He is the author of various papers 
on “ Preventive Inoculation in Cho- 
lera/’ Flies and Cholera Diffusion : 
Salol in Cholera. Cataract, Litho- 
lapaxy, dec, 

Mr. JOHN MOLESWORTH 
MACPHERSON, C.S.L, Secretary 
to the Government of India. 
Legislative Department, was born in 
Calcutta on the Sth August 1853. 
He is the eldest son of the late John 
Maepherson. M.D.. of the Indian 
Medical Service, who served for 
seventeen \ears in Calcutta and 
was well known in private practice. 

Mr. Maepherson was educated at 
Westminster School, London, and 


was called to the Bar. Inner 
Temple, in 1876. The same year 
he was appointed Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, and in 
December 1S77 he was appointed 
Deputy Secretary to the (lovern- 
ment ot India. Legislative Depart- 
ment. After officiating some six 
times as Secretary he receive<l the 
permanent appointment in Decem- 
ber i8r)b. During his long career 
lie has served under six different 
Viceroys. Mr. Maepherson ha^ 
written a valuable legal work, which 
IS in its 7th Edition, entitled 
‘ Alacpherson’s Law of ^lortgages in 
British India.’* He has compiled in 
SIX volumes “Lists ol British Enact- 
ments in force in the Native States.” 
The decoration of C.S.L has been 
conferred on him as a recognition 



of his distinguished services in 
the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Maepherson is a member ot a 
tamily that holds a notable record 
in the history of India, His grand- 
father, a well-known Aberdeen 
Professor, was the adopted son ot 
Sir John Maepherson^ who was 
Governor-General of India in suc- 
cession to Warren Hastings. He 
did not come to India, but "his two 
brothers were in the service of the 
East India Company. Mr. Maepher- 
^on’s father had si.x brothers in 
India, among whom was Major S. 
Charters Macqiherson. C. B., who was 
instrumental in putting down the 
practice of human sacriflees. Major 


Maepherson acted as Political Agent 
to the Maharajah of Gwalior during 
the anxious period ot the Mutiny, 
and the weight ol his influence 
helped considerably to induce the 
Maharajah to ca<t in his lot with 
the fortunes ot the British. Other 
uncles in the Indian MTvice'; were . 
Mr. \\ m. Maepherson. who became 
Jiidi('ial StH'retary to the India 
(Iffice in London : Hugh Mac- 
pluT>on. M.D. w'ho bec'anie De- 
})Utv Surgeon-General, rising to a 
liigh ])osition in the Indian Medical 
Service : General R. Maepherson, ot 
the Commissariat Dej\irtment ; and 
Sir Arthur Maepherson, Judge ot tht 
High Court of Calcutta and aftta*- 
wards Judicial Secretar\- ni th* 
India Office. 

His grandfather on liis mother^ 
>ide was the Rector ot Moville. 
Ireland, being the younger brothei 
ot Sir Thomas Stajfles. Bl, ot 
I.esson, Ireland. 

Mr. Maepherson married Edith, 
daughter ol the late ('lemmal C. W. 
Hutchinson. R.E. 

Mr. STUART LOCKWOOD MAD 
DOX. Esq,, M.A.. I.C.S.. Director 
ot Land Records and Agriculture 
(Bengal), w’as born on 3rd June 
1866. and is the younger son ot tlie 
Re\'d. R. H. Maddox, b.d.. Rector 
of Kirkheaton (Eng.). Mr. Maddox 
graduated as Master of Arts (Oxon.). 
and joined the I.C.S. on 31st 
October 1S87. arriving in India on 
the 23rd November of the follow- 
ing year. He married the elder 
daughter of the late Brigade-Sur- 
gcon-Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. W. 
Meadow^s, I.M.S.. in Februarv 1897. 
His first appointment w'as that ol 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
posted to Gaya, and he became 
Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Col- 
lector, 2nd grade, in November 1894, 
obtaining his next step to the ist 
grade four 3'ears later, in ^larch 
i8(j8. He was at home on leave 
of absence for about twTiity-one 
months from ^larch 1900 to 
November iqoi. On his return 
to duty Mr. Maddox became 
Magistrate and Collector of Dur- 
bhunga. one of the most impor- 
tant districts in Behar. and 
after holding that ajipointment 
tor rather over a year, he W’as 
selected tor his present appointment 
in Calcutta in February 1903. having 
previously officiated as Director ol 
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this department Irom December 
to Ylarcli igoo. Ylr. Yladdox also 



served tor seven years in the Land 
Revenue Settlement of the important 
district of Orissa trom 1802 t(^ i8c;c) 
and as Director ot Agriculture he 
IS cx-officio Secretary of the Bengal 
Provincial Agricultural Association. 

The Director holds charge of two 
departments, one being that ol 
Land Records, including Set tie - 



Mr. John Hlberi Marshall. 


ments. and the other. Agriculture, 
and is assisted by a Deputy Director 
and two Assistant Directors in the 


latter branch, and a Personal Assist- 
ant in the former. The Department 
ot Land Records and Settlements 
under the control of the Director, 
includes sujiervision ot maintenance 
ol the rei'ords-otu'ights. and ot the 
larger Settlements of rents and land 
revenin^ throughout the province 
of Bengal. 

The Agricultural De|)artmeiit. 
also under the Director’^ eontrol. 
recei\A*s trom Collectors ot Divisions 
torecasts ot all ero])S. and the>e 
are compiled b\' the Director and 
regularh' jniblished for public in- 
formation, and are ot much \ailue 
to trade genera 11\'. In addition the 
(Government Farms, and the large 
tarms under the Court oi ^^^lrds. are 
under Iiis sujxu'vision and manage- 
ment, and tor these jmrposes he has 
a staft of tour itinerant Overseers 
and Resident Overseers at the farms, 
and these, with the Deput\' Director 
and the tw'o Assistant Directors, 
all of whom are selected for their 
expert ness in agricultural matters, 
form the staft ot the Department. 
As the rTO\xrninent of India has 
recenth* sanctioned a grant of 20 
lakhs of rip^ees ]K*r annum for the 
development ol the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments, there is evcr\’ 
prosjxct of expansion of work 
and increased usefulness before the 
Bengal Agricultural Department. 

Mr. JOHN HUBERT MAR- 
SH.\LL. YLA.. Director-General of 
Arclnx(d(^g\\ son of F. Marshall, 
K.C., of the Inner Temple, was 
born at Chester in the year 187b, 
and was educated at Dulwich 
College, and at King's College, 
Cambridge. He was a foundation 
scholar in Classics at King's: won 
the Porson Prize for Greek : took 
a double tirst in the Classical and 
Archaeological TripO'^e^ : and. after 
taking his degree, was elected to 
the Prendergast and Cra\'en Uni- 
versity Fellowshi]X. He afterwards 
became a student of the British 
School of Archceology at Athens, 
and followed u]) his antiquarian 
studies amongContinental Museums 
and in the Nearer East, where he 
was associated for some time in the 
exploration of Crete. Mr, Marshall 
married in IQ02 Florence, younger 
daughter of Sir Bell Longhurst. 
and was appointed in the same 
vear to the general direction of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 


Mr. WILLIAM MAXWELL, 
LC.S., Deputy Director-General of 



post Olheo, India, was educated at 
Beltast Methodist College, Royal 
Universitv of Ireland, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was ai^point- 
ed, after examination, to the In- 
dian Civil Service in 1S80 ; arriv- 
ed in India 3rd December iSqi ; 
and seiA'cd in Bengal as Assist- 
ant Magistrate and Collector, was 
apjmintecl Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector Ajmil 1897, 
ciating Postniastcr-Gcneral. Bom- 
bay. in October 1000, and Deputy 
Director-General ot Post Office of 
India in Ylarch 1903. 



Mr. WILLIAYI STEVENSON 
MEYER, C.I.E., LC.S., Secretary to 
the Finance Department, Govern- 
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ment of India, was bom in Feb- 
mirv iSjO; anl was educate I in 
London at the University College 
School and University College. He 
is a graduate of Lo i Ion University. 

He pissed into the Indian Civil 
Service in iSjq and came out to 
India, to the Madras Presidency, 
n icS8i. He has filled various 
district appointments, irom Assist- 
ant Collector to Collector and Dis- 
trict Magistrate in Madras, and has 
also been Under-Secretary to the 
Madras Government, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Salt and Excise, and 
Secretary to the Madras Board of 
Revenue, both in ihe separate Reve- 
nue and the Land Revenue Branch- 
es. Between the years 1896 and 
1901 he was for the most part em- 



Vol. J W. A. Morgan. 


ployed as Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Finance 
Department, his services in this 
capacity being rewarded bv the 
bestowal of the C.I.E. In 1902 he 
was ] laced on special duty for the 
redistribution of District and Sub- 
Divisional charges in Madras, and 
later in the same 3’ear was appoint- 
ed Indian Editor of the new Jm- 
perial Gazetteer, He received his 
appointment as Financial Secretary 
to the Government of India in 
January 1905. Mr. Meyer, in spite 
of his official duties, has found 
time to write interesting and sug- 
gestive hrochitres on Roman 
History, and was for several years 
Chairman of the Board of Examin- 
ers in History and Economics in 


the ^ladras University. Mr. Mever’s 
office is one that demands wide 
experience. 

Mr. PETER WILLIAM MOXIE, 
B.A. (Oxon.). Under-Secretarv to 
Government. Political. Judicial and 
Legislative Departments, Bombay, 
was born at Rothesay, Bute. 
Scotland, in 1877. and educated at 
Glasgow University, and Balliol 
College, Oxford. He came to India 
in 1900 and served as Assistant 
Collector in the districts of Ahmed- 
nagar. Khandesh, Ratnagiri, Satara 
and Sholapur : and as Assistant 
Judge at Satara. 

Colonel JOHN WILLIAM 
A KERMAN MORGAN, Inspec- 
tor-General of the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department, is the eldest 
son of the late Captain Edward 
Morgan. R.H.A. He was born in 
1856: educated at Bath and took 
his diploma at the Royal Veterinary 
College. London, in 1877. Joining 
the Home Service he was attached 
to the Privy Council office for a 
year and then served in both the 
Zulu and Afghan Wars. Coming 
cut to India he was ap])ointed 
Superintendent, Horse Breeding 
Oj erations, Bombay, in 1892 : and 
Inspectcr-General . Civil Wterinarv 
Department, Simla, in 1901. Mar- 
ried September 20th. 1899, Cons- 
tarre, daughter of the late John 
FcMer, Esq., Thorne Hall. York- 
shii e. He is a very keen sjiortsman 
and has shot nearly everv variety 
of big game to be found^ in India, 
Biirmah and the Himalayas. He 
has also owned and raced some of 
the best Arabs and country-breds 
in India : amongst the latter that 
very high class mare “Evensong,’ ' 
which he bred himself. 

Mr. WILLIAM BERNARD 
M.acCABE, M.Ixst. C.E., F.I.C. 
Lieutenant. Calcuiia Port Defence 
yolnnieers). Chief Engineer to 
Calcutta Municipahtv, was horn in 
Ireland in 1864, and is a son of 
Sir Francis MacCabe, late Medical 
Commissioner of the Local Gaol 
Board for Ireland. He was educat- 
ed at Dublin University 2 i the 
Engineering School, and on taking 
his degree in 1889 was employed 
on the new Limerick Water Works 
and on the construction of various 
Railways. In 1891 he entered the 


service of th * Dublin Corporation 
in connection with the Drainage 
Scheme and served for two years. 
In 1893 he was appointed Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Dublin Water 
Works and various other municipal 
undertakings. He received the 
appomtment of Chief Engimer to 
the Calcutta Municipahtv in July 
I903. and arrived in Calcutta in 
October of the same year to enter 
upon his duties. The water-supply 
and dramige schemes of Calcutta 
are both on a great scale and 
present many difficult problems. 
The conditions to he faced in a 
city that is partly European but 
mainly Indian are obvious! v com- 
plicated, and the Municipality has 
to deal with que.^tions that are 



hardly thought of elsewhere. The 
filtered and unhltered water-supply 
to the enormous ])0{)uIation of 
Calcutta is a matter of iiicreasin,^ 
difficulty and one that is constantly 
being subjected to the severest 
criticism. There are under consi- 
deration big schemes that should 
make the water service complete, 
and they involve heavy work 
and the highest technical skill. 
The dninige of a city subjected 
to sea'^ons of tropical rain has 
naturally to be treated in a d.fferent 
way to that of a citv subject to 
ordinary conditions, and the work 
of a Chief Engineer is difficult and 
of necessity olten e.xperimental. 
It is hard to imagine a Municipality 
that mikes so many demands on 
the resources of its engineering staff. 
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e den:^e]y crowded native quar- was appointed Civil Surgeon of nentlv among these contributions, 

tors, the crocked and ill-dt signed Chittagong, and held charge till He has had a wide experience of 

sirect>. and the ihou^and^ ot in- iS8o. He then served as Civil metiical work in India from maav 

sanitaiy hiistees make the work Surgeon of Rajshahi and Bhagal- points of view, and he combines 

oi tne municijal ( hicers one ot and in December of 18S2, he with his knowledge a line capacity 

great d.mculty. Mr. MacCabe was a])])ointed to Calcutta, where for organization, 

energetically threw himselt into he acted as Resident Surgeon of 

the work oi reorganizing and re- the Medical C _ liege Hospital for live Colonel HENRY DACRES OLI- 
construcung his department, and months. He next acted in turn VIER, R.E., A.M. Inst. C.E. Agent, 
the iruition ot his schemes will be Civil Surgeon of Mozufferpur, 
hopelully looked torward to. Mr. Burdwan. Jessore and Nad ya, and 

MaeCabc was made a Member of returned to C iLutta in 1884. In 

the Institution ot C. E. in iqo 2 . i88b his services were ])laced at 

Before arming in India he devoted the disposal of the Mihtarv Depart- 

much time to the study of chemist- ment for emplovmeiit in Burma, 

ry 111 its relation to Engineering. For his good services there he w^as 

He studied under Sir Chas. Cameron, mentioned in DeSjiatclus and 

C.B., MD, Health Officer and received the Burma Medal with 

Public Analvst tor Dublin, and clasp. Next \*ear he was promoted 

Prohssf>r J. E. Reynolds, F.R.S. to Surgeon-Major, and in 1887 he 

This special know ledge should l'>rove returned to civil emplo\' under the 

of particular value m his })resent Government of Bengal. He w^as 

U’ork. ]\Ir. MacCal^e entered tlie appointed First Re^ident Surgeon 

Artdlery ComjKuiy of the Calcutta the Presidency General Hospital 
Port Delcnce \ olunteers and ha> and Superintendent of the Presi- 

served as a Lieutenant since dency Asvlums In 18S8 he served 

^ o\eml)er IQ03. Civil Surgeon of Champaran, 

anti in 1890 as Civil Surgeon of 
Lieut. -Colonel R. L\ ML RRA\ . trava. In 1^92 he w'as appointed 
^LB I.M.S., ^ Inspector-General Civil Surgeon and Insjiector of 
of Civil Hospitals, w^as born in Factories at HowTah. In 1895 he 

officiated as Proless.ir of Su gery 
at the Medical College and ex-oficio 
ist Surgecn to the College Hos]ntal, 

being confirmed in that appointment Boinbav, Baroda and Central 
on the 19th August rSqS. He India Raihvay, is the son of 
was promoted to the rank ot LituUe- Rev, Henry Olivier, and w’as 
nant-Colonel on the 3tst March born at Potterne Manor House, 
1895^ and in 1900 he was selected Wiltshire, in 1830. He received his 
for prcniotion to the admin strati ve education at Haileyburv and Chel- 
grade. On the I'^t April 1904, tenham College, after w'hich he en- 
Lieutenant- Colont‘1 Muiray's ser- tered the Royal Militarv Academy 
victs WTwe jdaced at the d.sj^o-al in iSbo. and tw^o years later receiv- 
of the (lovernment of India, Home ed his Commission in the Royal En- 

Department. He served as In-pec- gineers. He came out to India in 

tor-General ('f Civil Hospital- for 1874, joining the Public Works 

the Lffiitcd Provinces and also as Department in 1875. From 1S7S to 

Principal Medical Officer of the 1880 he w^as employed 111 Baluchis- 

Lahore Division. On January 17th, tan, where he took jxirt in both the 

19^5. he w'as appointed to officiate Afghan campaigns, being attach- 

as Insyector-General of Civil Hf)S- ed to Sir Donald Stewart’s staff. 
l)itals, BengaL and on 29th March He was subsequently appointed 
w’as appointed Inspector-Cicneral Executive Engineer and Deputy 
of Civil Hospitals 111 the Lhiited Consulting Engineer for Raihvavs. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, In 1885 he was engaged on the 

Ross-shire, Scotland, on the 30th Lieutenant-Colonel Murray has Soudan RaiUvays and in 1SS7 

August 1851. He w’as educated contributed man\’ valuable articles appointed LTider-Secretarv to 
at the Aberdeen and Edinburgh to the Medical Journals, “Scarlet riovernment 111 the Public Works 
L nieersilKs. tekmg his M B. Fever in India, “ Fifteen Months' Department. In 1S04 he w^as ap- 
elegree with honours at the latter. Surgical Practice at the Pilgrim pointed Agent to the Bombay, 

He joined the Indian Mcdieal H('S]MtaL Gaya," Scrotal Elephan- Baroda and Central India Rail- 
service in 1875 and re mail cel m tiasis, a new operation “ Colopexy ' ’ way Co. He retired from Govern- 

military empky to the 31st March for Prolapsus Ani, and papers on ment employment in IQ04. Col. 

1876. On the April 1876 he mala rial figure mo<if prnmi- OHvdpr t a fine 'a Upph infprpce in 
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Volunteering, being Commandant 
of the B-B. d: C. 1 . Railway Volun- 
teers, and has also been on occasions 
a member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust. Bombay Chamber ol 
Commerce, and Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. He still keeps up an 
active interest in games and ath- 
letic sports and devotes much of 
his leave to travel and sport. 

Mr. HUGH WILLIAM ORANGE, 
C.I E., Director-General of Educa- 
tion in India, was born in Berk- 
shire. England, in iS66. Son of Dr. 
W. Orange, C.B., of Broadmoor. 
He was eciucatcd at Vhnchester Col- 
lege. and New College. O.xford 

as Junior Examiner to the Board 
of Education. London, from iS{)3 
to 1002, and while holding that 
position was Private Secretary, 
from iSo<S to i(|02. to Sir George 
Kekewich, K.C.B., Permanent Sec- 
retary of the Board ot Education. 
London, a chief whose term of office 
was marked hv manv far-reaching 
changes, and who was pre-eminent 
for his public services in the cause 
of education. Mr. Orange recen^ed 
his present a]ipointmcnt, IMarch bth 



I 


1902. In January he received 
the decoration of C.I.E. 

Mr, J OHN A L E X A N D E R 
OWENS, Presidency Postmaster. 
Calcutta, was born in India in tlie 
year 1851. He left the countrv 
as a cliild and received his earlier 


education in England. He returned 
to India some years later and com- 
pleted his cour-e ot study in this 
country, (dn their completion, he 
jriined the Postal Department 01 



the Go\'ernment of India, a^ a 
junior in Fi\'e vt^ar> Liter, in 

1N73, he became a I)l\■!^lonaI Siipta- 
inteiident of Post Ofh('e>, and for 
nineteen \Tars served in tlu‘ various 
gradc"^ of SupiTinttMidenf ^ in differ- 
ent du'ihioiis m the Bengal and 
Behar Postal Ciri'lt's. und aLo 
Pt'rsonal A^^i^tant to the Post- 
master-t leiieral. Htaigal . I n iS()2 , 
dir. (dweiiN wa-; appointed Pre^i- 
denc\’ Postma^ster at B imbav, after 
he had officiated a^A^'^i^tant Direc- 
tor-General. and Dtg)Ut\’ Post- 
master -Gtmeral on tour occasion^ 
In i 8()3 he was transferred to 
Calcutta as Presidenc\' Postmaster, 
and has since lu'M this substantive* 
a ]M) 1 n t m e n t at the Gen(*ral 
Post Office. Calcutta. 1 he mercan- 
tile and gent*ral public ot the 
metropohs of India owe to dir. 
Owens' initiitive. the infrodiuAion 
ot the local hoiirh' d^hiverv s\stem. 
b\' which colle('tion> and deliveru"- 
ot mails are made hourh* between 
6 M. and 0 p.m. dailv. t'xcept on 
Sundavs he having introduced this 
valuable reform in the vear 1897. 
During Mr. Owen>’ lengthv service 
he has at various times officiated 
as Postmaster-General of the 
Bengal. Madras, and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh 


Postal Circles, and has seen many 
changes and innovations tor tlu' 
better serving of the Public m 
Postal matters ^ll(:ces^ fully effected. 

Sir ALEXANDER PEDLER, 
Kt., C.I.IU, E R.S., Director ol 
Public In^tructl(.)n, Bengal. wa> 
born on 21st Ma\ i84<). He was 
educated at the City of London 
School and the Ro\al College ol 
Science. Lie joined the Educational 
Department in 1^73 and was ap- 
](inlttl PI(>fe^sor ot Chemistry at 
the Presidenc\' College Calcutta. In 
1875 he ofheiated a> Meteorological 
Rt*j orter to the (lovernment of 
Bengal in addition to hi> own duties. 
He lu*ld this appointment till 1890, 
( tfi dating on \*arious occasions a> 
[Meteorological Riporter, and Prin- 
ei])al of the Prc‘^ldenc\■ College. 
( ah'utta. He ht'ld the joint a])]M)int- 
ment^ of Professor of ( lieinistr\ 
and ^L‘teorologu'al Reporter from 
i(S()o to 1895. when, alter u* turning 
from fur lough, he iii i8()0. w‘a> 
appointed Prmdpal of tiu* Pre>i- 
deiK’y ('ollege. He ofheiated 
Ins])ert(a' of Si'hooL on several 
oe('a>ion^. and on laniiarv 3rd. 



1^19. w'a> appointed Dwector ot 
Public Instruction, Bengal. He 
w'as a member of the Educational 
Conference (Imperial) in I901 and 
w'as on special duty with the Uni- 
versity Commission from 9th Feb- 
ruary 1902 to the 9th June of the 
same vear. In 1904 he served on 
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tlif Coniriuttee appoiuttHl to inquire' 
into the tinancial condition ot Euro- 
poan ^('hooE 

In igoq he \va^ a}>}H)inte<l \ U'e- 
Chancellor ot the Calcutta UniwT- 
sitv. Mr. Pedler was .^ranted the 
C . Eh, decoration in i<)oi and wa> 
made a Fellow ot the Ro\ al Societv 
in He has made many vahi- 

<il)le ('ontribiitions to Journals on 
Chemical. Scieiititlc and Ediu'atiom 
al matters, and ha^ been [jrominentK' 
('onnected \\ ith the A-iatic Society 
ot Bengal He has been a member 
ot three (xovernnient eX])edltlon^ 
-ent to ob>erve total eclqises ot 
the Min in Sicily, at the Nicobar 
Islands and at \bziadru,c;. 

In January iqoO, he was Kniyhted 
tor his loiii^ services in the Educa- 
tion Department. 

Mr. RICHARD CHICHELE 
PLOW DEN. District Superintend- 
ent ot Police, Simla. Wtis born in 



the Mutiny year, at Nagpore. He is 
the youngest son ot the late Mr. 
Heorge Augustus Chichele Plowden. 
H.E.hC.S., Cliief Commissioner 
ot tile Central Provinces. Mr. 
Plowden received his education at 
Cheltenham College and at 
King’s College, London. Return- 
ing to India in October ot 1S75. 
Mr. Plowden entered the Piinjal> 
Police Service in 1878. Eortum^ 
seems to have smiled upon him. 
because within six months from the 
time he joined the force, he ^^as 


called to active ber\'ice. having 
been made' Cuniinandant ot the 
Road Police, Kohat Di>trict. during 
the Afghan W’ar. As Transport 
t.ltficer he ^er\’ed in the Khybcr. 
(‘a])ul. Candahar. Peshin. froniAjiril 
1880 to Ft-briiary 1882, returning 
to the Puniab in the >anie year. 
Mr. Plowdc'ii m 1885 served as 
Assistant District Siqierintendent ot 
Police at Quetta and in Baluchis- 
tan. where he also othciated as 
Assistant Political Agent of the 
Bolan Pass. He wa^ macie a 
Magistrate ot the ist Class and a 
Justice ot the Peace. Returning to 
the Punjab in i88(). Mr. Plowden 
wa^' i)Ut m charge ot the Police 
Training School when it was 111 its 
iiitancy in 180J. The distru'ts ot 
Dera (ihazi Khan and Peshawar, 
which abound in dangerous lanatics 
and criminals ot a very bad t\'pe. 
were his next sjdieres ot a<Ui\'it\\ 
T]ie>e appointments show the higli 
estimation 111 which Mr. Plow'deu 
was held as a jiractical Polict* 
(Officer. In i8of) he iiu’ented the 
haiulcutt which is mnv in general 
use in main ot the Puniab Districts. 
For a })eriod ot two \ears Mr. 
Plowden was in charge ot the 
Criminal Identitication Bureau at 
Phillour and also in charge ot the 
School, w'liere lu^ codihed the orders 
and introduced a new' and more 
])ractical s\'stem ot instruction. 
Mr. Plow'den was ajijiointeh District 
Superintendent oi Polic'e, Simla, on 
Febniar\' zoth. K^oq. and w as trans- 
terred to Delhi on Us becoming 
vacant in August 1003. 

Mr. NhWTLLE (. E () R (] E 
PRIESTLEY [Liciitcnant'i oloncL 
Simla 1 aliDiiccr Rifics), Agent. 
South Indian Railway, was born in 
Marcli. 1801. and w'as intended lor 
the medical protession. but the 
death ot his lather, who was m the 
ser\’ice ot the Indian (io\a‘rmnent, 
compelled him to abandon the idea 
of studying medicine and to take 
service in the Traffic DejidiUmeiit 
of State Railwaxs. He began his 
career on railw'a\s m December, 
rS/Q, and m Octoiu^r. 18S4. was 
appointt'd Division Superintendent 
on tlu‘ Rai])Utana-?vIalwci State 
Raihvay, and continued in that 
position, varied with periods ot dut\ 
at headquarters, till December. 
1S97, when he was selected by the 
Southern Mahratta Rail wav Com- 


pany tor the position ot Trathc 
Manager. 

In Septemtier, 1900, he was called 
lip to Simla to fill the j^osition ot 
Lnder-Secretarv to the Government 
ot India in tlit^ Railwa\’ Department. 

During tile winter of 1(902-03, 
Mr. Priestlev was associated with 
Mr. Thus. Robertson, C.\hO.. the 
sj)ecial Railway Commissioner wlio 
Was brought out troni England to 
report on the working of railwa^'.-^ in 
India, and assisted him in procuring 




the information tor. and in prepai- 
ing. his report, at the end ol w hich 
duty in April i()03, he took his 
first long leave to Europe. 

In the summer ot icioj. when on 
leave. Mr. Pnestkw was dejnited 
b\' the SecTctarx' ot State to rtqKirt 
on the organisation and working 
ot Railways in America. His 
report is well known, and it is not 
iiecessar\ to refer to it liert* further 
tlian to sa\ that it show'ed Mr. 
J^riestlev t(^ be an official w lio was 
intimate wuth the practical working 
ot railway-, and who held broad 
and j)rogrcssive views, Subseqiient- 
Iv, when Mr. Robertsons report 
was under ('onsideratiou b\* the 
Secretar\ ot State lor India. Mr. 
Priestley was ])laced on sjiecial dut\ 
at the India Office 111 connection 
with It, and on formation of the 
Railway Board he \\as. on February 
8th, I9c»5. appointed Its first Secre- 
tary. In the interval between his 
return from furlough in October 
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1004, until the eredtion the 
Railway Board. Mr. Priestley filled 
the office ot Tratfic Superintendent. 
E. B. S. Railway. 

In addition to hib arduous railway 
duties, Mr. Priestley has. for some 
30 yeai'b, taken an active interest 
in the \ olunteer movement and 
holdb the rank ot Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel. W hile Under-Secretar\' to the 
Covernment ot India, he command- 
ed the Simla Volunteers tor two 
\ears during 1901 and ic)02, and. 
on his return to Simla as Secretary 
ot the Railway Board, he was again 
asked to take the command but 
was obliged to refuse on account 
ot pressure ot business. 

Mr. HENRY ADOLPHUS 
BYDEN RATTIGAN. B.A., Barris- 
ter-at-Law. Legal Remembrancer. 
Punjab, is the son of the late Sir 
Whlliam Rattigan, M.P., K.C.. and 
was born at Delhi in October 1864. 
At ter being educated at Harrow: he 
proceeded to Oxford (Balliol), where 
lie took his B. A. degree m 1888, 
and was admitted at Lincoln's Inn 
in the same year. 

Returning to India in i88() he wab 
enrolled as an Advocate at the 
Chief Court of the Punjal:) and 
High Court, United Provinces. In 
May 1900 he was a])pointed Ad- 
ditional Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 
and in November of the same year 



Legal Remembrancer and Secre- 
tary to the Legislative Council of 


the Punjab. In 1902 and 1904. he 
officiated as Judge of the Chief 
Court, and in October 1905 he was 
appointed 2nd Additional Tem- 
porary Judge of that Court. 

Mr. HUGH DAVEY RENDALL. 
LC.S.. was born at Great Rollnght, 
Oxiordsliire. in December 1872, 


.» •• 

IS-* 





the youngest son of the Re\v Henry 
Rendall. He was educated at 
Rugby (1886-91) and Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge (i8()i-()6). almost a 
year ot the latter period being spent 
at the coaching establishment ot 
the late WMlter When. He obtained 
honours in the Cambridge Classical 
Tri]^os. and in 1893 pasbcd the 
Indian Cnal Seryice Examination. 
Arriymg in India the following \ ear, 
he s])ent fi\-e years as Assistant Col- 
lector and Magistrate at Ahmedabad 
and Gcdhra, afterwards becoming 
Assistant Judge. Satara. and Joint 
Judge, Ahmedabad. The sjiecial 
duty ol drafting the Famine Rejiort 
for the Bcmliay Presidency claimed 
Mr. Rendall’s seryices in 1903. 
after the com])letion of which he 
became Ihider-Secretary to the Goy- 
ernment of B( mbay in the Judicial 
De]'artment. Ill-health soon com- 
I elkd him to take long leaye. and 
vn his return to duty in A])ril 1905 
he o ecu ] lied tem]'orarily the jiost 
of Registrar to tlie High Court, 
Bombay, during the absence ot the 
permanent incumbent. He is now 


stationed at Rajkot as Judicial 
Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor in the province of 
Kathiawar. 

Mr. FREDERICK TRAHERNE 
RICKARDS, Deputy Agent, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, is the 
second son of the Rev. Robert 
Francis Bute Rickards, one-time 
curate of Harberton, near Totnes, 
Devonshire, in which parish the 
former was born on January 8th, 
1S49. Some eight years after- 
wards. the Rev. Mr. Rickards 
became vicar of Constantine, near 
Falmouth, whither the iamiiy mov- 
ed, and remained till the death ot 
the \hcar in 1874. The Rickards 
family is of WY^lsh extraction, the 
earliest extant record being the 
will of Henr\* Rick<irds, alias Fer- 
more. dated 1465. Collins' Peerage 
(5th ed.. p. 374) contains under the 
head of Fermour Flarl ot Pomtret, 
the lollowing notice. 

■■ That the name ot the iamiiy 
was ancientlv wrote Ricards, alias 
Fermour. appears as well from the 
authorities as trom the last will and 
testament ot Thomas Ricards. alias 
Fermour. whose mother was the 
daugliter and heir ot the famil\- 
ot Fermour. and his tat her. Ricards 
of Welsh extraction, by tradition 
m the family. 

The familv resided in Radnor- 
shire, the branch trom which Mr. 
F. T, Rickards is descended being 
derived from Robert Rickards, 
vicar of Llantrisant, 1767, whose 
second son, Robert Rickards, grand- 
iather of the subject ot this sketch, 
came to India in 1785, and rose to 
be a member of Council in the 
Bombav Presidency, retiring to 
England in 1811. 

Mr. Rickards received his educa- 
tion at Exmouth, and afterwards 
at Kensington Grammar School, 
and Mr. Scoones’ establishment 
for candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. He came to India 
in the Government Telegraph De- 
partment, his service dating from 
November 1870, and he joined the 
B.-B. & C. 1 . Railway as Secretary 
to the Agent in August 1886, be- 
came Agent of the Indian Midland 
Railway in May 1895. and on the 
amalgamation ot that line with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was made Deputy Agent of the 
combined system. 
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tween the Governors of the Doveton 
College concerning the management 
ot that Institution. 

Mr.FRANCIS(iUY SELBY, M. A., 
Principal ot the Deccan College. 
Poona, was horn in 1^52. He was 
educated at I )urluun School and 
^^Ydham College Oxlord taking his 
Degree 111 Two years later 

he came to India as Prolessor 
ot Logic and Moral Philosophy 
at the Deccan College and ha^ 
been connected with it all these 
years, except during the short 
period that he was Principal ot 
the Rajkumar College, Kathiawar, 
reaching his present jiosition 
in i8qo. Among the educated 
jieople and the students oi tile 
Presidency, Principal Selby is very 
well known for his out sj)oken 
nature, his devotion to dut\-, as a 
man ot his word and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Posses'>mg these <ind 
mau\' other sterling qualities ot 
heart and head, it is but natural 
tor him to expect his students 
to be imbued wath the same. He 
has waatten his name m the liistoiw 
ot the education ot tile yoiitli ol 
thi^, Presidency, by the dee[) mtere'^t 
he takes m their intellectual, moral 
and physical wadi- being. Even 
tiio^e not directly ('onnected watii the 



The HoiVble Mr, Justice LOUIS 
PITMAN RUSSELL (IL-Co/. Bom- 
hay \ o!, Aylilleyy), High Court ot 



Judicature, Bombav, is the third son 
of Mr. John Alexander Russell, ot 
32, Pern bridge Gardens, London, \\'. 
His public school education began 
at Rugbv in 1862, and in 1868 he 
proceeded to Trinit\' College, Ox- 
ford. From the Laiiversity he W'cnt 
to the Inns of Court, and after 
three years' ‘^tudy of the law’ was 
called to tiie Bar as a Barrister of 
the Middle Temple, on January 26th, 
1875. Nearly three year^ later lu 
settled in Bombay, where h^. pr.icti- 
sed in the High Court till the end 
of 1S98, W’hen he was appointed a 
Puisne Judge, Cdn the death of 
Major G. \\b Roiighton in 1889, 
l\Ir. Justice Russell accejited the 
Colonelcy of the Bomluiy 
Volunteer Artillery, and wamt to 
England in command ol the Indian 
Contingent wiiich attended the 
Coronation. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN GEORGE SALE, Judge 
of the High Court, son ot the late 
Rev, John Sale, was born in Bari-al, 
Backergunge, in the year 1852. 
His father w’as a w’elbknown Mis- 
sionary. w^ho laboured for many 
years with marked success in Eastern 
Bengal, and by reason of his know- 
ledge of the conditions ]:>re vailing 


in that part ot the country and the 
circum'-tances of its inhabitants was 
appointed a Member of the famous 
“ Indigo Commission " by Sir John 
Peter tirant, Lieutenant-Governor 
1 of Bengal. 

The subject of this sketch studied 
at the Regent's Park and LTiiver'^ity 
C olleges. London, and gr a d u a t e d 
from London Lhii\’ersity in i874W’ith 
the degrees ot B.A. and M.A. In 
. 1876 he wns called to the Bar, and 
in the same vear came to India, 
becoming an Advocate of the High 
Court. Calcutta. Devoting h 1 s 
efforts mainlv to the Original Side 
ot the Court, in due course of time 
he obtained a leading jmactice. In 
1803 Justice Hill w’as forced to 
discontinue his work on the Original 
Side owing to ill-healtli and Mr. 
Sale was appointed to act in his 
])lacc. Tw’o vears later his appoint- 
ment W’as conhrmed on the resig- 
nation ot Mr. Justice Norris. As a 
Judge he ha^ been continuouslv 
engaged on the Original Sidt' ot the 
Court. 

In 1895 IMr. Justice Sale w’as cm- 
ploved in introducing rules for the 
trial of commercial cases after the 
model of the procedure pursued 
in the Englisli CY'immercial Courts. 
Similarlv in 181 )8 he framed a 
scheme for modernizing the practice 
of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court w’hichis now’ in successful 
operation. 

His attention has also been direct- 
ed to the revision and amendment 
ot the general Rules of Practice of 
the Original Sidt^ ot the High t'ourt. 
Some important changes have i^een 
made W’hicli, it is believed, wall 
enable the Court to deal more 
rapidly and cfficientlv wath it > ever- 
increasing volume of W’ork. 

In i()02 Mr. Justii'e Sale ]wesided 
on the Committee appointed by the 
Government of India to inquire into 
and report on the w’orkmg of the 
office oi the Administrator-General 
of Bengal. 

As regards Educational affairs, he 
is an active IM ember of the Govern- 
ing Bodies of the La Martinien' 
Schools, the Bruce Institution, and 
the Bethune College lor lu'lian Girls. 

In i8<)6 he was invited bv the Lieu- 
tenant«(b)vernor. Sir Alex. Mac 
kenzie. to act as Arfhtrator for the 
settlement of certain disjvites be- 


DeccanCollegehavehad the benefit of 
his valuable advice, and if evi<lence 
w’ore W’anting in this direction, it is 
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only necessary to refer to the 
address delivered bv Principal 
Selby at the Annual (lathering in 
1905 ol the Students’ Brotherhood. 
Bombay, which deals with many 
things of vital interest to students 
and IS full ot })ractical wisdom and 
information valuable to students. 

Hon. Mr. Justice HENRY 
LUSHINGTON STEPHEN. Judge 
ot High Court. Calcutta, since 1901. 
Born 2nd March i860. Educated 
at Rugby and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (LL.B.. 2nd class, Law 
Tripos ). Called to the Bar. 1885 ; 
practised on South Wales Circuit. 
i8S6-igox ; Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 1st Battalion, Calcutta \^olun- 
teer Rifles. Publication: *'Law ot 
Support and Subsidences. 1880 : 
Editor. 14th Edition ol Cke’s 
‘■Synopsi>’' and 8th Edition of 
Oke’s “Formulist": Editor of State 
Trials, Political and Social. 1899. 

Mr. RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, 
B.A., I.C.S.. Dejiuty Secretar\’ to the 
Legislative Department. Covern- 
ment of India, was l>orn in the year 
1871 at Bilton. Y^orkshire. and was 
educated at Winchester and St. 
J ohn’s College, Cambridge, He was 
appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service after the examination ol 
1894. and arrived in India. 27th 
December 1895. He first served as 
an Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector at Muzaffarpur for two vears, 
and, after serving in various sub- 
divisions, was appointed Under- 
secretary to the Bengal Government. 
Financial and Municipal Depart- 
ments, in May 1899, which positions 
he filled for about two years. In the 
year 1901 he was appointed Regis- 
trar of the High Court, Calcutta, 
and in January 1905 was appointed 
to the Legislative Det'Jartment. 

The Honourable Mr. HENRY" 
ALEXANDER SIM, C.I.E., 
F.R.G.S., belongs to a familv that 
has in the past been intimatelv 
connected with India. His grand- 
father was General Sim of the 
Madras Engineers, and his grand- 
father on his mother’s side was 
General Fraser, who was Resident of 
Hyderabad for some fifteen years, 

Mr. Sim was born in Madras in 
1856. and is the son of the late 
Mr. J. D. Sim. c.s.i., of Surrey, who 
was in the Yladras Civil Service. 


and was a Member of the Council 
ot the Presidency. 

He was educated at Cheltenham 
College, and. passing into the 
Indian Civil Service, he lett England 
tor India m 187S. His first tew 
years were spent m the ordmarx* 
routine ot a Civilian's life. He 
was then attached to the Forest 
Department under Sir D. Braudes, 
who had been deputed bv the 
(Government of India to re-organize 
forest work in the Madras Presi- 
dency. He acted a< his Private 
Secretary tor a short time, and was 
then ap])omted District Forest 
Officer ot one of the largest forest 
districts in the Madras Preside ncv. 
where he remained tor '^ome two or 
tliree \'ears settling aiul organizing 



Mr. Rkh\R[) Sukki'sh wks. 

the forests of the district. He was 
then made Sub-Secretar\' to the 
Board of Revenue, with which 
dejiartnient he remained connected 
tor several years. He also acted as 
Collector and as Judge, and was 
eventually appointed Private Secre- 
tary to the Governor ot Madras, Sir 
Arthur Havelock, from 1897 to 1901. 

After a varied career in the several 
branches of the service, he was 
appointed a Member of the Board 
of Revenue and to the Madras 
Legislative Council. Mr. Sim is a 
lirominent Freemason, is a Past 
District Grand M arden of ^Madras, 
and has received other Masonic 
honours. 


He is keenlv interested m Indian 
philosophv and religions, and has 
given much studv to this tascinating 
branch ot Indian research. 

Mr. Sim has recently had the 
honour of being aj>pointed an addi- 
tional Member ot the \hceroy's 
Legislatu’e Council. 

Mr. J(^SEPH SLADEN, B. A, 
(Oxox ). Officiating Secretary to 
Bombav Government. General. Edu- 
cational. Marine and Ecclesiastical 
Departments, was born at Allaha- 
bad. India, in iSbb and educated 
at Charterhouse and took his B.A. 
degree at Balliol College. Oxtord. 
On arri\’al m India in 18S8 he was 
appointed Assistant Collector, 
Ahmedabad. where he remained lor 
a year and a half, and m 18(10 he 
was sent to officiate as Assistant 
Political Agent. Kathiawar. The 
following vear he went to Sind as 
Assistant Collector and remained 
there tor nine years. During mon* 
than fi\a* \'ears ot this period lu* 
held the post ot Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Sind and Sindhi Translator 
to Government, and for two years 
acted as Collector, first of Shikar- 
pur. then ot Karachi, where he was 
also (diairman ot tht‘ Port Trust. 
He was .Municipal (Commissioner. 
Bombay, tor a lew wetEs in kjoo. 
Returning to the Presidencv projier 
after turlough in 1902 he was 
Collector of Surat tor a vear and 
ten months, leaving that post in 
1903 for his present one. The tamiU’ 
of Mr. Sladen has gi\'en mon^ than 
one member to the Indian Civil 
Service. He is the elder son ol the 
late Joseph Sladen. who came to 
India in 1836 in the Bengal Civil 
Service and was District Judge at 
Bareilly at the time of his death in 
1887. The younger son. Mr. F. F. 
Sladen. I.C.S., is in the United Pro- 
vinces. The subject of our sketch 
was an energetic member ol the 
Sind Volunteer Corps and rose to 
the rank of Captain before he left 
the jirovince. 

Mr. JOHN SANDERS SLATER, 
the Administrator-General of the 
Bombay High Court, is in the jirime 
of life, and yet his career in India 
has been quite a varied one. 

Born on the 21st of March 1839, 
in London, he is the second son of 
Robert Slater. Esq., for many years 
the General Manager of the Union 
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Rank of London. After lie liad re- 
I'eived Ins ear]\- education at the 
Rowal Naval School. New Cross. Mr. 



Mr. JOEIN SvNDTRs Si \ 11 K. 

John Slater ioinod Tnnitv Hall. 
Camln'idL^e, in October 1S77 and 
i^raduated H.A. in 1N81. He joined 
the Inner Tensile in October 187^). 
and was called to the Bar in June 
1882. At fii>t it wa^ his intention to 
practise in the Admiralty Court; and 
accordingly, with a view to quality 
himself for this sj^ecial branch of law. 
for a time he read in the chambers 
of Mr. (now the Hon. Sir) T. T. 
Bucknill. He also sjiont a consider- 
able portion ot his Ctirher xau ations 
in the })ractical study ot modern 
ship-building at (Tlasgow. About a 
year after being called to the Bar. 
Mr. Slater joined the Western Circuit 
and attended the Assizes on that 
Circuit as well a^ the Sessions at 
Bristol and Dorchc'^ter. In 188O he 
resolved to come out to India to 
jiractise as a Barri^ter and arrived 
in Bomba\' on theiith ot February 
1887. He had practised at the 
Bombav Bar for about one year, 
when on Principal WorcDworth, the 
then Principal ot the Elphinstone 
College. ]iroceeding on furlough to 
Englaiiil. ^Ir. Slater was appointed, 
with the special sanction ot the 
Secretary of State, to act tor him a^ 
Professor of History and Political 
Economy. This a])])ointment 
held for a year ancl a half, during 
which he lectured in tlu‘ College 
and also continued to carry on his 


legal ])ractice in tlie courts. In 
i88c). when the late Mr. Kashinath 
Trim i Vi k Telang wa^ elevated to the 
Bench ot the Bomlvu’ High C(iurt. 
.Mr. Slater wa< appointed to take 
his place as (L)\’ernment Prole>S(jr 
in the ( h)\’ernment Law School.. 
Bomba\a During his connection 
with this School Mr. Slater worke<l 
hard and earne^th' in turtherauce 
ot its intere^ts and succeeded in rais- 
ing it to a high le\’el ot efticuaicy. 
AiiKjng Ins manv valuable s^rvu'es 
to the Si'liool the most important 
was tltat lie gave a iiermanent habi- 
tat to the Libraiw ot tlu* Law School 
and made it accessible to e\'ery 
law stiidt-'iit. PreNUous to this, the 
Libraiw— or \vhate\'er semblance ot 
it there wa-. — had been in a >tate ot 
(’omjdiUe chaos. It was Mr. Sanders 
Slater wdin made repeated represent- 
ations to the (lovcrnment and ulti- 
ma teh' obtained tor the Library 
its jwesent splendid rooms on tlie 
groimd-tloor ot the Elphinstone 
College building. He turther m()\'ed 
the (nixeriimiuit to sanction the 
amount ot owr Rs. 2,000 to lie 
spent on purchasing ini]V)rtant 
works tor the Lilirarw He also 
secured from the (iovernment an 
annual grant to j)ro\'ide tor a 
librarian and tor the purchase 
ot the latest w'orks on law as 
occasion ma\” arise. Thus the jire- 
sent and the future students ot the 
Bomba \' (io\'Crnmcnt Law' School 
ow'c a deep delit of gratitude to IMr. 
Slater tor the many facilities that 
he has ]daced at their command in 
the imosecution ot their studies. 

In i8()i and i8()4. Mr. Slater w'as 
ajqiointed to act tor Mr. C. P. 
Cooper, who was then the Chiet 
Presidency Magistrate and Re\'eniic 
Judge. ITtimatelw on Mr. Cooper’s 
retirement, Mr. Slater w'as confirmed 
ill this appointment f)n March 28th. 
18^5. Since then, until September 
1005, he held the post with great 
credit to himself. In addition tc 
his duties as the Chiet Presidempv 
Magistrate and Revenue Judge. Mr. 
Slater acted also as the President 
ot Marine Courts of En(|uiry held in 
the Prcsidenc\' town. He was also 
Judge of the Court ot Sur\’ey held 
under the jirovisions of tlie Mer- 
chant Shipping Act : Chairman <>t 
tiic ('ommittee ot \hsitors of the 
Common Gaol and House of Cor- 
rection: Chairman of tlie Managing 
Committees of tlie Government 


Workhouses and of the David .Sa- 
soon Industrial and Retormatory 
Institution: one of the Visitors ot 
the Colaba Lunatic Asylum : a Fel- 
low’ of the Universitv of Bomba\', 
and a Justice ot the Peace lor tlie 
Town an<l Island of Bombav. 

From August 1880 to January 
i8(p) Mr. Slat<u* lu^ld a eoimnis- 
^lon as Lieutenant in the Bombav 
\b)lunteer Artillerv under the 
('ommand oi Major (.L \\\ Roughton, 
in W'hieli ('or])s he acted a^ Adjutant 
tor about live years. Besides the 
usual jiroticieiKw ('crtiticate Mr. 
Slater obtained a eertihcatt^ tor 
j)r()ticieiu:\' in tactics, j>assmg the 
necessary examination in Poona. 
He resigned his Commission in 
January 181)6, as his duties as Chitb 
Presidency Magistrate might have 
('laslied with tlio^e ol a \^)hmteer 
Ohicer. Mr. Slater wvas gazetted 
Admmistrator-t General ot Buiubav. 
and on liis return to India after 
three months' leave to Fiin)j)e on 
2 211(1 September 1003. enten‘d U}>on 
the duties ol his office. 

Mr. Slater was married at Bom- 
ba\’ on 25th October l()()2 to Susie 
W vlhe. eldest daughter ot Mr. C. 
Mb L. Forbes, i.s.c.. ol Auchrannie, 
Aberteldy. N. B. 

Mr. E D W A R D O W F R 
STANLEY, Undcr-Secretarv to the 







# 


Government of India, ExtanUive 
Engineer, Public Works Department, 
was born in 1865 at Luekmwv. He 
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was educated in England at the 
Warwick Grammar School, received 
his professional training at the 
R. 1 . E. College, Coopers Hill, and 
his practical training at the Bristol, 
Avonmoiith, and Portishead Docks. 

Mr. Stanley came out to India in 
1887 as an Assistant Engineer and 
was posted to the Secunderabad 
Division, where he was emjdoyed 
on Military Works. 

In October 1891 he was transfer- 
red to Burma as Personal Assistant 
to the Superintending Engineer, 
Mandalay, and subsequently held 
charge of that and the Thayetmyo 
Divisions. 

He was permanently promoted 
to Executive Engineer in January 
1897, and called upon to act as 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer and 
Ender-Secretary to the Government 
of Burma in February 1898, which 
appointment he held with slight 
interruptions till April 1903, when 
he was made Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India. 

Mr. ALBERT EDWARD SILK, 
M. Inst. C.E., was born at Graves- 
end, Kent, in 1862, and was 
educated at the Grammar School, 
Cran brook, and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. 
He was appointed to the Public 
Works Department as an Assistant 



Engineer on the ist October 1882, 
and after undergoing a course of 
practical training on the Guilford 


and Surbiton and Maidstone and 
A'^hford Railways, he arrived in 
India in November 1883. Although 
trained as a Railway Engineer, Mr. 
Silk wa.T posted on arrival in India 
to me Irrigation Department of the 
Government of Bengal. From 18S3 
to 1890 he worked on the Orissa 
Canals, and from 1890 to 1892 on 
the Sone Canals. The life of an 
irrigation officer is an arduous and 
anxious one, and after eight .-ucce^- 
si\t irrigation seasons. Mr. Silk's 
health was so impaired that it was 
decided to transfer him to the Dar- 
jeeling Division of the Public Works 
Department to prevent a com- 
plete breakdown. While Mr. Silk 
was on furlough in 1893 he wa. 
placed on special duty to examine 
and report on the Sewerage svstem 
of Berlin, where the sewage farm 
system of disposal had been so suc- 
cessful, with a view to introduc- 
tion in Bengal. He aLo reported 
on the Waterworks system of that 
city. On his return to India at the 
beginning of 1894 Mr. Silk was ap- 
pointed Engineer to the Sanitary 
Board, Bengal, and later on in the 
year. Sanitary Engineer. Bengal, 
and Secretary to that Board. In 
1895 Mr. Silk was selected by the 
Corporation of Calcutta to officiate 
as their Engineer for six months 
during the absence of the permanent 
incumbent. While on leave in i8(j8 
Mr. Silk was again placed on special 
duty to study the then recently dis- 
covered biological systems of sewage 
disposal, and on his return to India 
the Government of Bengal directed 
the construction of an experimental 
septic tank in the Presidency Jail, 
Calcutta : this experiment, under 
Mr. Silk's careful attention, has led 
to the adoption of this system of 
sewage di-^posal in many of the large 
Mills, Factories and Works in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, and it is not 
improbable that it will eventually 
supersede the objectionable trench- 
ing system now in vogue in 
Municipalities in Bengal. In 1900 
Mr. Silk Was nominated by the 
Government of Bengal to ^ be a 
Commissioner of Calcutta and a 
Member of the General Committee 
of the Calcutta Municipality, and 
since then he has been prominently 
connected wdth the Corporation, 
having on tw’o occasions, in 1901 and 
1903, acted as Chairman; and his 
expert knowledge of, and long 


experience in sanitary work have 
proved of the highest value. The 
head-w*orks of the How'rah Water- 
w’orks w'ere constructed from designs 
by Mr. Silk as w’ere also the Berham- 
pore W'aterwmrks, and on his advice 
several of the other Waterw*orks in 
Bengal have been extended and 
improved. Mr. Silk now^ holds the 
rank of Superintending Engineer in 
the Public Works Department, and 
is a Member of the Institution ol 
Civil Engineers, Fellow' of the Royal 
Sanitarv Institute, and a Fellow’ 
of the Calcutta Lhuver^ity, w'hich 
latter honor w'as conferred on him 
in 1904. 

Mr. RICHARD HUGH TICK- 
ELL, Executive Engineer, Punjab 



Irrigation, w’as educated at Coopers 
Hill, and came out to India in 1881. 
First served for nine vears in Central 
India in the Roads and Military 
Works Branches of the P. W. D. 

The design of the Daly College at 
Indore and the Mhow’ Water Works 
W'ere the ]mincipal w'orks on w'hich he 
W'as employed. Joining the Punjab 
Irrigation Department in i8qo, he 
served on the Western Jumna. Mul- 
tan and Bari Doab Canals and sur- 
veyed the Ghuggur Canals. His ser- 
vices W'ere lent to the Native States 
of Kotahandjhallaw'arfrom 1896 to 
1901. The New’ Palace atKotah w'as 
buil by him as w'ell as many other 
handsome buildings ; most of these 
were designed by him, such as the 
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New College and CrOi^thwaite In- 
stitute at Kotah. and the Kemball 
Library at J halrapatan. His designs 
were selected tor hrst prues in two 
open competitions. He designed and 
commenced a Water-Supply Project 
tor Kotah City. Every available 
site for Irrigation Projects were re- 
ported on by him, and designs for a 
large number of the most important 
of them prepared : a programme 
ior the complete protection from 
Famine of the two States being 
made out bv him. He partly con- 
structed 50 miles of the Kotah- 
Bara Railwav and received the 
thanks of Political Agents and of 
the two Durbars on several occa- 
sions. Rejoined the Punjab Irri- 
gation in 1Q02, and served on 
the Bari Doab Canal. In 1903 was 
j)ostcd to the Swat River Canal 
in the X.-W. F. Province. In igo5 
Mr. Tickell was put in charge of the 
L'pper Swat Canal Project, the bold- 
est of all of Mr. Benton’s splendid 
projects, and the work was com- 
pleted in se\'en months alter a sur- 
vev over the most difficult ground 
yet suggested lor a canal m India. 

The Hon'ble Sir CHARLES 
LEWIS TUPPER, C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 
wa^ born in London on Mav ibth. 
i 84<S, and i*^ the son of Ca])t. C. W. 
Tiij>}kw, late ot the 7th Roval Fusi- 
liers. Sir Lewis Tup])er was educa- 
ted at Harrow and Clxtord, where 
he held a Corpus Christi College 
Scholarship. He passed for the 
Indian Civil Service in iSbO and 
came to India in 1871. While at 
Oxiord he had the advantage of 
hearing Sir Henry Maine deliver the 
lectures which were afterwards 
published as the book entitled 
‘‘ Village Communities in the East 
and West ; " a circumstance which 
has given a bent to his studies 
throughout life. Sir Lewis was ori- 
ginally posted to the LTiited (then 
North-West} Provinces, but obtain- 
ed an exchange to the Punjab, 
because he thought that the settle- 
ments proceeding there might give 
him an opportunitv ot prosecuting 
his studies in the earl\ history of 
property and society. He obtained 
the ojiportunity he sought, and as 
Assi^tant Settlement Officer, took uj> 
the .-uiget't ol Punjab Customary 
Law. on which he published a book 
m three volumes in 1881. The lead- 
ing belief which underlies this, 


and all or nearlv all of his published 
writings, is that the ideas, customs 
and institutions ot mankind are a 
tit subject for scientilic examination, 
and have been evolved in an orderly 
sequence, which becomes more and 
more caj)able of preci-e statement 
as scientific comparison of ascer- 
tained tacts proceeds. Sir Lewis 
began his work on Punjab Custo- 
mar\’ Law in 1S73 : in 1874 he 
officiated tor the tir>t time as 
Lhider-Secretarv to the Punjab 
Government : and in 1875 he 

acted as Settlement Officer, Rohtak, 
He returned to the Local Secretariat 
in August ot that year, and in 
September 1878 was appointed to 
officiate as Lnder-Secretary in the 
Revenue Department of the Govern- 



ment of India. He staved with the 
Government of India for3^^2 years, 
and officiated tor a short time as 
Secretary in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. He was also on special duty 
for about live months in connection 
with the Bengal Rent Bill. In 1SS2 
he returned to the Punjab, liaving 
accepted the offer of the Junior 
Secretarvs'hiji to Government then 
just created. From 1884 to i88b he 
officiated asSecretarv to the Punjab 
tiovernment, to which post (subse- 
quently raised to a Chief Secretary- 
ship) he was permanentlv appointed 
in 1888. Meanwhile in 1886 he had 
begun his seermd work, ‘'Our Indian 
Protectorate*' whicli applied to the 
Indian substitute lor International 
Law, that is to sav, to the rules and 


principles determining the relations 
between the British Government 
and its Indian Feudatory States, 
the same methods which had guided 
his examination of Punjab Custo- 
mary Law. Our Indian Protec- 
torate ” is even more a study of 
the evolution ol torms ol Govern- 
ment than an liistorical explanation 
of the growth oi Indian Political Law. 
Sir Lewis finished this work while on 
furlough in 1890-92, and during the 
same period he delivered various 
public lectures at the East India 
Association, the Indian Section oi the 
Society of Arts and elsewhere, the 
most imjwrtant juper being one on 
“ The Study of Indian History' ’ read 
before the Society of Arts. He 
returned to India as Chief Secretary, 
Punjab, but was soon afterwards 
placed on special duty in the Foreign 
Department, which occupied 
him tor two vears. In 1897 when 
again on lurlough. Sir Lewis gave 
further lectures on India and Sir 
Henry Maine'’ and Early Ins- 
titutions and Punjab Tribal Law.’’ 
On return he was appointed Commis- 
sioner, Rawalpindi Division, and two 
vears later Financial Commissioner 
of the Punjab : and this post he 
still holds. He has been a member 
of the Punjab Legislative Council 
(except when away from the Punjab) 
since 189S, and (with the same 
exception) Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab Lhii versify since February, 
1900. He has several times been 
appointed an Additional Member 
of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General, and in 1905 he 
held for six months the appointment 
ot temporarv Member of the Gover- 
nor-GeneraFs Council. He is Presi- 
dent of the Punjab Law Society. 
As Vice-Chancellor, he has delivered 
Convocation addresses on “ English 
Jurisprudence and Indian Studies 
in Law'* January, 1901}, “Indian 
Constitutional Law (December 
iQ02),and “The Study ot Literature* ’ 
(December. 1904). 

In 1875 Sir Lewis married Jessie 
Catherine. daughter of Major- 
General Johnstone. C.B. Sir Lewis 
was made a C.S.I. in 1897 and a 
K.C.LE. in 

Sir FREDERICK ROBERT 
I'PCOTT. K.CA'.O.. C.S.I., M.Inst. 
r.E,, f'hairmaii ot the Railway 
Board, Government of India, was 
horn, .August 28th. 1847, Cul- 
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lompton, Devonshire ; educated at 
Sherborne School. Dorset, and 
KingY College. London ; served his 



Sir F. R. Fpco I r. 


articles under J. i\L Martin. Civil 
Engineer, and ])a^sed the examina- 
tion in December i<S68 tor the 
Public W'orks Department ol India, 
joining the .ser\'ice m that year a^ 
Assistant Engineer. 

He was iKjsted to the Railwa\ s 
then being started in India by the 
State and was ap])ointed to the In- 
dus \hille\’ Railwa\'. on which he 
served eight \ears. On its com- 
])letion he was sent to the North- 
Western Railwaw where, in 1870, he 
earned the commendation ol the 
Government ot India lor railwav 
services during the Afghan War. 
Passing through the various grades, 
he was made Engineer-in-Chiet ot 
the Sind-Sagar Railway, and was 
specialh' commended by theSec- 
retarv ot State lor the rapid con- 
struction oi that line, iju'lu(hng the 
\hctoria Bridge o\aT the Jheliim 
ri\'cr. He was in i8(^ promoted 
to Chief Engineer and commenced 
the Assam-Bengal Raihvay. being 
afterwards traiislerred to Madras 
as Consulting Engineer and Rail- 
wav Secretary to that Government. 
In iSgb he became Director-General 
of Railways and two years later 
Secretary to the Government ol 
India. 

He was created Comjianion ol 
the Star of India and delegated 
to the International Raihvay Con- 
gress at Paris in 1900. From 1901 


to i<)05 he held at the India Otftce. 
London, the post ot Govi rnment 
Director of Indian Railway>, and was 
also member ol the Council ot the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and was 
selected (bv the Secretary ot State) 
in IP05 to be the first Chairman 
ot the Raihvay Board inaugurated 
b\ Lord C'urzon. 

He served tor tw elve years in the 
Yolunteer force and retired in 
iC)Oi with the rank ot Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 

.Mr. CHARLES H E N R Y 
WEST. C.LE.. Personal Assistant 
to the Adjutant-General in India, is 
the son ot the late Charles Henry 
West, Merchant. Born 20th April 
i83(j. Entered the ser\-ice in the 
\eari876 and served in Civil De- 
partments ol the Punjab until 1880, 
when he joined the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Dejairtment. Ser\^ed 111 the 
Burma Cam[)aign : medal and 
clasj), i88(). In the war 1888 he 
married Agnes Lingard. daughter 
ol the late Charles Muri^iu' ot 
the Sur\'ev ot India Department. 
i\Ir. W’est W’d^ appointed March 
iflth. 190b. Assistant Secretary, 





Government ot India, Arm\ Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. W ALTER BERBER T 
W’OOD. Member ot the Indian 
Raihvay Board, Mr, Wood, previous 
to his coming out to India, was 
General Manager of the Hull and 


Barnslcv Railway. England. He was 
appointed by the Secretary of State 
tor India first member ol the Board 
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and entta'ed on his dulu*s in March 
1905. 

Mr. JAMES TISDALE W( )()!)- 
ROFEIL born ,it (ilanmiiae County 
Cork, ibth March 18 j8. is the eldest 
son ot \ er\ R('v. John ( anon (dead) 
W Oodrotte. Married i8bp Florenca*. 
youngest daughter ot tlu* lat<‘ 
Jame^ Hume, Barrister-at-huv and 
Senior Presidency Magistrate ol 
Calcutta. Educated at Tnnit\ 
College Dublin. lhu\'ersit\’ Scholar 
( Mathematics ). 1858 : B.A. i83{) : 
Senior Moderations : (iold Medalist, 
Ethics and Logu' : Barrister, Inner 
T(*mple. i8f)o : advoi'atc ot late Sii- 
])reme Court, ( alcutta. i8bo : ()fti{a- 
ciating Advocate-(ieneral, Bengal. 
i 8{)2-() J : Additional Member ot 
H. E. tlie Govcrnor-(jenerars Legi'>- 
lative ( Oiuu'il. i8(i()-i9()() : Advo- 
cate-General ot Bengal, Calcutta. 
i8{)f)-i904 : made K. C. S. (i. b\ 
His Holiness Leo XIII, lor service 
rendere<l to the ('atliolu' ( hiiri h in 
India. 

Mr.TREYREDYN RASHLEIGH 
W YNNE. C.LE. . A.-D.-C.. 
Bov^ai'^cigpiiy Rdilicay Volnnfccr.s, 
Member ol the Railwav Board, was 
born at Brighton in 1854 and was 
educated at Brighton College and 
the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill. He is the 
son of Llew'ellyn Whnne ot Mold, 
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Flintshire, Wales. In 1S74 he joined 
the Public Works Department as an 
Assistant Engineer, and he has been 
connected with the construction and 
control of Indian Railways since 
then, and has acquired a unique 
experience and knowledge of their 
working. After being engaged tor 
•«.ome thirteen years in the construc- 
tion of various State Railways, 
Mr. Wynne retired from Government 
:ervice in 1887, and was subse- 
quently apj^ointed Agent and Chiet 
Engineer of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railwav. It is in connection with 
this fine line that his name will 
be chiefly remembered in the Rail- 
way history ot India. 

During the period that he held 
this appointment the whole ot the 
present system of the Com]:) any, 
about a. 000 miles, was constructed 
and worked under hi.^ direction. He 
was instrumental in (nanging the 
B e n g a I - N a g p u r Raihvay into 
("alcutta, and he has made this 
Raihvay notable for its enterj)rise 
and good management. 

Mr. Wynne’s re]Hitation as a Rail- 
wav exjiert wais by no means con- 
fined to India. In 1902 Ins services 
were requisitioned for China to 
reorganize the concessions of the 
Engineering and Mining Com]K\ny in 
Northern China. This work necc'^- 
sitated his residence in China tor 
two years, and during that tune he 
travelled a great deal in ^lanchuria. 
It was on the eve of the crisis that 
plunged Russia and Japan into a 
disastrous watr, and 'Sir. \\\vnnc 
had hardly completed the journey 
to Russia across the much- discussed 
Siberian Raihvay wdien w*ar broke 
out. Mr. Wynne stayed some little 
time in Russia, and then again in 
1904 returned to India. WEen Mr. 
Robertson, the Special Commis- 
sioner ap])ointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, completed his famotn- 
Re]iort, the whole subject of the 
control of Indian Raihvays w'as 
under consideration. As a result of 
the report the new^ Railway Board 
was api>ointed, and Mr. Wynne w'as 
selected as one of the three Com- 
missioners. The Government of 
India have wTitten as follow^s 
regarding the scope of the Board : — 
The conception of a Raihvay 
Board is not new, it has been 
advocated and considered on various 
occasions for man\^ years past. 
Its central idea is that there should 


be a body of practical business men 
engaged with full authority to 
manage the raihvays of India on 
commercial principles, and freed 
from all non-essential restrictions, 
or neediessl3’ inelastic rules . . . 

There are two distinct classes of 
duties with wEich the new' authority 
will have to deal. The first is deli- 
berative and includes the prepara- 
tion of the raihvay programme and 
the greater questions of raihvay 
j)olicy and finance affecting all lines 
.... The second class of duties 
is administrative, and includes such 
matters as the construction of new 
lines by State Agenev, the carrying 
out of new' w'orks on open lines, the 
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im})rovcmcnt of raihvay manage- 
ment with regard both to economy 
and public convenience.’’ 

It will be seen that the duties of 
the Commissioners cover an enor- 
mous field, and their responsibilities 
arc of the widc'^t. The success of 
the development of course dej^ends 
on the personnel of the Board, and, 
as it is at present constituted, it 
should infuse vitality^ into the 
raihvays and bind them into an 
intelligent federation. Mr. Wynne 
has alw'a\s been an enthusiastic 
Volunteer. In 188S he raised the 
Bengal-Nagpur Raihvay Volunteers. 
Col. W^mne was appointed in i8qi 
an Honorary A.-D.-C. to the Viceroy, 
and w'as created a C.I.E. on the ist 
January 1903. 


Mr. HERBERT HOLMWOOD 
I.C.S.. J.P.. Officiating Judge, Cal- 
cutta High Court. Born in the year 
1856 at Lee. Kent, and educated at 
U}:)]fingham. He W’eiit up for the 
Indian Civil Service Competitive 
Examination 111 1877, and passing, 
after the usual probation, arrived 
in India in December 1S79. He 
W'as posted to Bengal and served 
as Assistant Magistrate for some 
\'ear5 rising to Joint Magistrate and 
De])uty Collector in 1890, in the 
same \'ear being ajq^ointed In- 
spector-General of Registration. In 
November 1894 Holimvood w'as 
confirmed as District and Sessions 
Judge at Gaya, in wEich capacity he 
ser\'ed first at Bhagalpore in 1893. 
He went to Patna as Judge in T902 
andatterw ards to the 24-Parganas, till 
the vear 1903 wfiien he W'as appointed 
to officiate as a Puisne Tudge of the 
Calcutta High Court iroin Jaiuiar}' to 
June ot that \'ear. He was ifiaced on 
s])ecial duty lu Se]:)tember of the 
same vear to serve on the Committee 
a]q)()inted to deal with the revision of 
the salaries of Ministerial Ofticers. 
He rejoined the High Court m the 
tollow'ing year taking his seat m 
March as Officiating Puisne Judge in 
the vacancy caused bv the leave of 
absence ot the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Steifiien. Mr. Holm wood published 
a legal work entitled the Law and 
Practice ot Registration in Bengal” 
during his mcuinhency of the office of 
Tnsjx^ctor-General of Registration in 
Bengal (Thacker, Spink ^5 Co., 1894). 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAM DEN- 
TITH, I.C.S.. M.A, (Cantab), Assis- 
tant Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
was born in the year 1874 in 
Hampshire, England, and educated 
at Dulwich College^ and at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He took his degree 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1896 and in 
the following year competid success- 
fully at the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. In 1898 Mr. Dentith 
passed the second and final examina- 
tion and came to India at the end of 
the same year. He was first ])osted 
at Dacca as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, subsequently serving as 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Gobindpur 
and Giridih, then as Joint Magis- 
trate at Midnapore and Alipore, and 
in 1905 was appointed to his present 
post as Assistant Comptroller, India 
Treasuries. In 1902 he took his 
^LA. degree. 



Mr. I L L I A :\I G O R D O X 
LYNCH COTTON, il. Inst. C.E., 
M.S.A., son of the late Colonel Hugh 
Cotton. Cumbermere. Cheshire, join- 
ed the Indian P. W. I), m 1866, 
being j:>osted to Delhi. As early as 
1870 he was appointed Executive 
Engineer ol the 4th grade, and two 
years later Assistant Secretary to 
the Government of India. In 1873 
he officiated as Under-Secretary. 
That same year he was posted to 



the 2nd Circle for special duty in 
connection with the erection of the 
Naga Bridge, and later, in Novem- 
ber, being transferred to Bengal, 
rendered service on the famine 
works, for which he received the 
thanks of the Government. For 
services rendered in connection 
with the famine in Madras, in 1877 
he received the thanks of the Mad- 
ras Government. Promotion fol- 


lowed these special duties, and in 
iSSi, Mr. Cotton was appointed an 
Executive Engineer, ist grade. On 
return from iurlough in 1884 he 
officiated as Superintending En- 
gineer. In i88c) he was ajipointed 
Su])erintending Engineer, Bhagal- 
j)ore Division, and the same vear 
was granted leave for two years to 
count lor pension. He retired on 
pension in 1891. Aside from his 
profession. Mr.'Cotton was gazetted 
a Magistrate in 1868, was elected 
Member of the Societv of Arts in 
1870, andanA.M.Inst. C.E. 101874. 
He joined the firm of Oldham 
Brothers, Civil Engineers, in 1890, 
becoming Sole Proj)rietor in i8(j 5. 
From this he retired in 1002 to be- 
come a Consulting Engineer. Since 
1891 he has been Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Administrator-General 
of Bengal. He prepared the work- 
ing plans and supervised the con- 
struction in 1S94-96 of the large 
premises on Dalhousie Square erect- 
ed by the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

:\Ir. LESLIE WARLOW HAR- 
RY, member of the firm of Messrs. 
Orr, Dignam & Co., Solicitors, of 
Calcutta, was born in London on the 
I2th August 1866. He was educat- 
ed at University College School, Lon- 
don. and at Lincoln College and Bra- 
senose College, Oxford, being late Ex- 
hibitioner of Lincoln and late Scho- 
lar of the last-named College. At 
Oxford he took Honours in Classi- 
cal “Moderations’^and "Greats,*’ and 
after graduating B.A. in 1889 pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M. A. in 1892. 
In the meantime, in 1889, he had en- 
tered into articles with his uncle, Mr. 
Thomas Webster, formerlv Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, at 


that time practi^lng as a Solicitor 
in London, and in i8()i had his 
article.^ transferred to Messrs. G. F. 
Hudson, Matthews iS: Co., a well- 
known City firm. He ])assed his 
“ Final ” in 1892 and was admitted 
as a Solicitor oi the Supreme Court 
in 1893. After practising for a short 
time in London he came to India in 
1895 to join the firm of Messrs. Orr, 
Robertson and Burton, and in 1904, 



ui)on the amalgamation of his firm 
with that of Messrs. Dignam & Co., a 
new firm was then established under 
the name of Messrs. Orr, Dignam 
& Co., and he joined as one of its 
members. 

Messrs. LOVELOCK & LEWES, 
Chartered Accountants, No. 25, 
Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

The firm was founded early in 
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Flintshire, Wales. In 1874 he joined 
the Public Works Department as an 
Assistant Engineer, and he has been 
connected with the construction and 
control ot Indian Railways since 
then, and has acquired a unique 
experience and knowledge of their 
working. After being engaged for 
-ome thirteen years in the construc- 
tion of various State Railways, 
Mr. W ynne retired from Government 
.ervico in 1S87, and was subse- 
quently appointed xAgent and Chief 
Engineer ot the Bengal- Nagpur 
Railway. It is in connection with 
this fine line that his name will 
be chiefly remembered in the Rail- 
way history ot India. 

During the period that he held 
this aj)pointment the whole of the 
present system of the Comjxmy, 
about 2.000 miles, was constructed 
and worked under hi> direction. He 
was instrumental m bringing the 
B e n g a 1 - N a g p u r Railway into 
<ralcutta, and he has made this 
Railway notable tor its enterprise 
and g(K)(l management. 

'Sir. W ynne’s reputation as a Rail- 
way expert was by no means con- 
fined to India. In iqo2 his services 
were requisitioned tor China to 
reorganize the concessions of the 
Engineering and Alining C ompany in 
Northern China. This work neces- 
sitated his residence in China lor 
two years, and during that time he 
travelled a great deal in Manchuria. 
It was on the eve of the crisis that 
plunged Russia and Japan into a 
disastrous war, and Mr. WAmne 
had hardly completed the journey 
to Russia across the much-discussed 
Siberian Railway when war broke 
out. ^Ir. W\ynne stayed some little 
time in Russia, and then again in 
iqoq returned to India. WEen Mr. 
Robertson, the Special Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, completed his famous 
Report, the \vhole subject of the 
control of Indian Railw’a\’s was 
under consideration. As a result of 
the report the new Raihvay Board 
w/as appointed, and Mr, WA’nne was 
selected as one of the three Com- 
missioners. The Government of 
India have written as follows 
regarding the scope of the Board : — 

“ The conception of a Railway 
Board is not new, it has been 
advocated and considered on various 
occasions for many years past. 
Its central idea is that there should 


be a body of practical business men 
engaged with full authority to 
manage the railways of India on 
commercial principles, and freed 
from all non-essential restrictions, 
or needlessly inelastic rules . 

There are two distinct classes of 
duties with wdiich the new authority 
w'ill have to deal. The first is deli- 
berative and includes the prepara- 
tion of the raihvay programme and 
the greater questions of railway 
policy and finance affecting all lines 
.... The second class of duties 
is administrative, and includes such 
matters as the construction ot new 
lines bv State Agency, the carr3dng 
out of new^ wmrks on open lines, the 
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improvement of raihvay manage- 
ment wdth regard both to econom}^ 
and public convenience.” 

It will be seen that tlfh duties of 
the Commissioners cover an enor- 
mous field, and their responsibilities 
are of the widest. The success of 
the development of course depends 
on the personnel of the Board, and, 
as it is at present constituted, it 
should infuse vitality into the 
railway’s and bind them into an 
intelligent federation. Mr. WAmne 
has alw^ay^ been an enthusiastic 
Volunteer. In 1888 he raised the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Volunteers. 
Col. WA’nne was appointed in iSqi 
an Honorary A. -D.-C. to the Viceroy, 
and was created a C.I.E. on the ist 
January 1903. 


Mr. HERBERT HOLMWOOD 
I.C.S.. J.P., Officiating Judge, Cal- 
cutta High Court. Born in the year 
185b at Lee. Kent, and educated at 
LAqxngham. He went up for the 
Indian Civil Service Comj'ietitive 
Examination in 1877. and passing, 
after the usiuil probation, arrived 
in India in December 1S79. He 
was j’tosted to Bengal and served 
as Assistant Magistrate for some 
years, rising to Joint Magistrate and 
De])ut\' Collector m in the 

same year being appointed In- 
spector-( General ot Registration. In 
November 18(14 Mr. Holmwood wais 
confirmed as District and Sessions 
Judge at Ga\'a, in which cajiacityho 
served first at Bhagalpore in 18(^3. 
He went to Patna as Judge in i(jo2 
a n da f ter wards to the 24-Parganas. till 
the \'ear 1^03 wdien he w'as ap]>ointed 
to officiate a Pui>ne Tiulge of the 
Calcutta High Court from Januar\’ to 
June of that yvav. He wj^ idaced cm 
special duty in Sc[)temb(T ot the 
bame \'ear to •^erve on the Commit ice 
app/omted to deal ^vlch_ the revision of 
the salaries of Ministerial Cffficers. 
He rejoined the High ('ourt in the 
lollow'ing year taking his seat m 
^larch as Officiating Puisne Judge in 
the \ acanew^ caused by the leave of 
absence ot the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Stephen. i\Ir. Holmwood published 
a legal work entitled the “ Law and 
Practice of Registration in Bengal” 
during his incumbency of the office of 
I ns] lector- (General ot Registration in 
Bengal (Thacker, Spink A' Co., 1894). 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLI \M DEN- 
TITH, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantal)), Assis- 
tant Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
was born in the year 1874 in 
Hampshire, England, and educated 
at Dulwich College, and at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Tde took his degree 
as Bachelor ot Arts in 1896 and in 
the following year coinpett d success- 
fully at the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. In iSqS Mr. Dentitli 
passed the second and final examina- 
tion and came to India at the end of 
the same \'ear. He was first josted 
at Dacca as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, subsequently serving as 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Gobiiuipur 
and Giridih. then as Joint Magis- 
tratt‘ at Midnapore and Aliporc,and 
in 1905 w'as appointed to his present 
])ost as Assistant Comptroller, India 
Treasuries. In 1902 he took his 
M.A. degree. 




Mr. WM L L I A .M 0 R L) O X 
LYNCH COTTON, M. Inst. C.E., 
M.S.A., son of the late Colonel Hugh 
Cotton, Cumbermere. Cheshire, join- 
ed the Indian P. \V. I), in 1866, 
being ]^osted to Delhi. As early as 
1870 he was appointed Executive 
Engineer ol the 4th grade, and two 
years later Assistant Secretary to 
the Government of India. In 1873 
he officiated as LTider-Secretarv. 
That same year he was posted to 



the 2nd Circle for special duty in 
connection with the erection of the 
Naga Bridge, and later, in Novem- 
ber. being transferred to Bengal, 
rendered service on the famine 
works, for which he received the 
thanks of the Government. For 
services rendered in connection 
with the famine in Madras, in 1877 
he received the thanks of the Mad- 
ras Government. Promotion fol- 


lowed these special duties, and in 
1881, Mr. Cotton was appointed an 
Executive Engineer, ist grade. On 
return from furlough in 1884 he 
officiated as Superintending En- 
gineer. In 1889 he was appointed 
Superintending Engineer, Bhagal- 
pore Division, and the same year 
was granted leave for two years to 
count for pension. He retired on 
pension in 1891. Aside from his 
profession. Mr. Cotton was gazetted 
a Magistrate in 1868. was elected 
Member of the Society ot Arts in 
1870, and an A. M. Inst. C.E. in 1874. 
He joined the firm of Oldham 
Brothers, Civil Engineers, in 1890, 
becoming Sole Proprietor in 1895. 
From this he retired in 1902 to be- 
come a Consulting Engineer Since 
1891 he has been Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Administrator-General 
of Bengal. He prepared the work- 
ing plans and supervised the con- 
struction in i 894-()6 of the large 
premises on Dalhousie Square erect- 
ed by the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. LESLIE WARLOW HAR- 
RY, member of the firm of Messrs, 
Orr, Dignam 8: Co.. Solicitors, of 
Calcutta, was horn in London on the 
i2th August 1866. He was educat- 
ed at Uniye r si ty College School, Lon- 
don, and at Lincoln College and Bra- 
senose College. Oxford, bemglate Ex- 
hibitioner of Lincoln and late Scho- 
lar of the last-named College. At 
Oxford he took Honours in Classi- 
cal “Moderations’" and “(ireats.” and 
after graduating B.A. in 1889 pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M. A. in 1892. 
In the meantime, in 1889, he had en- 
tered into articles with his uncle, Mr. 
Thomas Webster, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, at 


that time practising as a Solicitor 
in London, and in i8()i had his 
articles transferred to Messrs, (t. F. 
Hudson, Matthews 8: Co., a well- 
known City hrm. He passed his 
“ Final in i8()2 and was admitted 
as a Solicitor of the Supreme Court 
in 1893. After practising tor a short 
time in London he came to India in 
1895 to join the hrm ol Messrs. Orr, 
Robertson and Burton, and in 1904, 



upon the amalgamation of his hrm 
with that of Messrs. Dignam 8: Co., a 
new hrm was then established under 
the name of Messrs. Orr, Dignam 
8c Co., and he joined as one of its 
members. 

Messrs. LOVELOCK & LEWES, 
Chartered Accountants, No. 25, 
Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

The hrm was founded early in 
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i.sjj 1 )\ Mr. \V. A. BruwiK, wlm 
was one <)1 the pioneeiN ot Atn'ouiu- 
anev in India. In i^i^o the In- 
stitute ot ('hartered Ai'Loiiiitant^ 
wa> iin'orjaiiMti d and Mr. Hrewne 
became a immiher. 

Mr. A. S. L()\elock. A.b.A., join- 
ed Mr. Browm- in iN.'^o and be- 
('aine a 1‘ai tiler 111 April the 

firm beinii >t\'led *' P>r<)wne A Love- 
lock. ” 

Mr. ]. H. Le\\e>. AA .A., no 
liad been practisiiiLi m London, 
came to Lal('iilt<i in Lebriiray ib^'3 
as an a^^l^taIlt ot the hrm and be- 
came a partner in ^lav iSS{) tlic 
name ot tlie hrm bein.e ('haipnod to 
" F>rowne, Lovelock A LeWes. 

IMr. M . A. Hrotvne rt tired irom 
tile hrm in Ma\ iSS<^ and 
li^hed himselt in ]n‘a<'ti('e in Lon- 
don. The name ot the hrm was 
then altered to '‘Lo\ elock A IA‘We^” 
and it h.i^ since remained unchang- 
ed, 111 lime iSS(n the tirni iV'- 
m()\'e(l troin ('omniercial HnildiiiL;>. 
when' the buMiu"-'- uj) to that time 
had Iteeii carried on to No. 2 ^. 
M anc^ot' Lane, in whieh Inunt' the\’ 
liavt' remained up to the pre>ent. 

Mr. f. H. C'oatev. A.(\A.. and 
Mr. K. \V. S. Russell. A.(AA.. who 
liad been a'-^i->tant^ ot tlu‘ firm Irom 
April iNoi and June iSoi. respec'- 
tivelw be('ame partners in May 

I{) 00 . 

In No\enib(‘r looh' Mr. A. S. 
Lovelock tiled suddenly on the e\'e 
ol ids retirement at ter year> ot 
work, amid w idel\ 'eX])re>sed testi- 
ni(>n\ tt) tlu' esteem in which he 
liad been held, and to his pm'somd 
powers ot attraction. 

Mr. A. H. Lewes, B.A.. A.L.A.. 
and Mr. R.R. (iiahitli. A. (LA., who 
had been assistants ot the hrm smct' 
18(17. became })artners in l\Ia\' I003. 
The Staft ('onsists ot 3 Partners. lo 
LAiropeaii Assistants ( all ot whom 
with 2 exceptions are ( bartered Ac- 
<'ountants) and 4(1 Native Assistants. 

Revd. HLDH MITCHELL 
LFAVTS, M.A.. Headmaster. Bisiiop 
Cotton School. Simla, was born in 
England in the year iSbj and 
received his ediu'ation at MarL 
Iioioueh C ollege and as a scholar ot 
Umversitv (Ollege. Oxford He 
obtained 2nd class Honours in the 
Mathematical! hmd sehcjols in 1800. 
After taking his degree. l\Ir. Lewis 
taught as an .A'^sistant Master hrst 
at \X’alton Lodge, (^ 1 evedt*n. <ind 


attt'iwards at King’s School 
Bi atom >r)murseT. He w as a]t 



j jointed Headmaster ot Bishop 
(’otton Si hoof Sim hi in i()Oi .md 
('oming to Im.ha m the same \ ear, 
took u]) hi'-dutie-. in wiiK h position 
1 k‘ Inm lomplete*! his tilth \ ear. 

Mes«,fs. M ]{1 (iLNS. KIN(r A 
8 l MSON. hart (‘red Accountants, 
102. Clive Strei't, (aii'iitt.i. 

Thi'- hrm was started in Sejitem- 
ber 1880 bv Mr. Marc' Meiigens, who 
wa'- joiiu'd b\' !\Ir. F. St. Aubvn 
King on I st Januai N 1884 the 
hrm bc'ing thus “ Meugeiis A King.” 
In [tine i8()2 Mr. Anstrutlua* Frank 
Sinison, t’.A.. ot Irdinburgh (wdio 
came c)ut to India in iS8f) and liad 
estal)hshed himselt as an Ac'coiint- 
ant in C'ah'utta) and IMr. LAlward 
Mortimer Shand. C.A.. ot ( ila.^gow 
(w’lio caiin* out originalh to Ran- 
gc)on to the hrm ot ^lessrs. Biun\ 
A ( c). but joined INIessrs. Mmigens 
A King’s Rangoon Branch in iSc>o 
as an As>istaiit) w'ere admitted 
[partners, and the namt' ot tin* hrm 
bi'came “ Mtmgeiis. King A Simson. 
Calcutta.” “ Meugc'iis. King A 
Shand. Rangoon.” The hrm in 
f'<dcutta has been c'arned on trom 
tliat time up to the present under 
that name In T004 the Rangoon 
business w'as given up. Mr, Shand 
died in Oi'tobei looi <uid Mr. F. 
St. Aub\m King in June ic)02. 
Mr. F. Simson retired in i()04 
and Mr. Marc l\Ieugens in Sep- 


tc'inljLi ic)o3, and t he lollow mg p<ii t- 
ina's w L re admitted 111 j)lact ot those 
retiring • — 

Mr. L. L. aieugtum, A C..\ . ist 
julv I<)02. 

-Mr. ti. if Nh'ison. A.f.A.. ist 
Man h ic^og 

Mr. H. W H<dt. A.l, .A 1st Jiil\ 
1003. 

The hi ni n« >w »'( )ii-mt'- ni - 

P \RTNLKs. 

Mr Low a rd hhii’Ie Ahaigi i's_\ C A. 

Air. Dordon Ihac iwil Xei-^on. 
A.C.A 

Mr Herbert \\*al!<nd Halt*' 
A.C.A. 

Ass[sra\ i 

-Mr. W alter Perev Damof fv t 

Air. |olm AAOtuihoiiso 4 hursioii 
A.C.A ; 

All. L-dward W illnim \ine\, 
(- A 

Air W’a thn e th )W ell. A.i 



-Mi . \K< M ij ea \s. 

all ot whom are AL'inbers ol tin 
Institute ot ( hart<.‘i\‘d -\c( oiintants 
in Fngland and Whdes, ami <1 
Xati\'(* start ot o\'er thirt\' in number. 

Dr. F F LAN VON PLNNo. 
At R.C .S.. I-.R.( .P. < 111(1 L.S..\. 

Bomb,i\, was born 111 Orduanee 
Isfind. St . ( i(‘org('’s, ih'rmiida and 
is the son ot the late Air. W ilhani 
Lanxajii Pi'iino. ('ommls^aI \ -( jeiieral 
He received his eciucation pnvatelv 
at Dexonjiort <ind Stoke (irammar 
school undiu* tlu^ two celebrated 
Jona'C" and <it Dexonport Honse 
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under ^Ir. Laiiydun. He began lii^ 
medical career. again>t much oppo- 
>iti()n, at Rochester Hospital. 
Rochester, under Dr. Xankivell. and 
subsequently, ot his own choice, 
went to London to Lni\'er^it\ College 
Hospital. (lower btreet. where he 
obtained hi> ^urglcal and medical 
kn(_)\\ ledge under the great ^urgeon^ 
and meclical men ol the day. On 
lea\’ing the ho>pital. Hr. Berkley 
Hill, the Dean, wrote ot Dr. Penno 
tliat he would be able to conduct 
a large practice to the ^ati^taction 
ot his patients and him sell. Dr. 
Penno decided to >eie( t India, in 
be]) tern her ibSb. a^hl^ held tt)r w ork. 
He worked tor the Planter-' in South 
Coorg, and alter two and a halt 
X’ears, he started in Bangalore a^ 
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a private practitioner, under most 
favourable nrcumstaiua'^. being 
the first Englishman to ]>ractise 
there, all the ]'Osts being held b\' 
Oovernment medical men. Tn ^pite 
of opposition, the Doctor built up 
a large and exteii'^ive practici* and 
won the kind esteem and regard 
of the population, more especial- 
ly that of the Hindus and ^laho- 
medans. The late Maharaja of 
Mysore (Rama Chandra W’oodiyar) 
w'as his personal friend, and de- 
sired him as his private phvsician. 
an appointment which the ruling 
powers disapproved of. He has 
had many patients amongst 
Indian Princes. Tn 1003 he decided 
to remove to Bombay, a larger 


cit\ and more ^Ulted to hi- capabili- 
ties. Here he wa^ eminently ^uc- 
ccbStui. and the Dox’ernment did 
not c^]3'0^e hl^ succes-tui treat- 
ment oi Maharaja Kumar ot Sirohi. 
The Doctor has 1 >een a great 
succe-> since, and hi- musical 
talents haxe assisted largely in 
winning him man\' triends. 

Dr. Penno’s work in the parlshe^ 
of All Saints.’ St. Mathew and St. 
Mark’s. Bangalore, have on many 
r)Cca>ions been relerred to in the 
local press and in the Madras 
Diocesan Record ot looi. His w amk 
at the Bangalore Cantonment 
Oridianage was otficiallx noticed a^ 
thorough, con-tant, and -ear(diing. 
He wa^ Municipal (. on.missioner ot 
the High Ciround -ection m the Cit\ 
ol Bangakwe. and hi- minute on the 
approaching great j)lague is stiJl 
extant, although pitidi-forked at the 
time, until tc'o late. Hc' is xs'ell con- 
niM ted. and man\ of the* member^ 
ot In- lamih hold high otlice- in 
tlu‘ arm\ . naxw. and < hiindi. 

Mr. H EX R Y H AMIL 1 OX 
R E M F R Y. Sol 1 1' 1 1 or. Pleader 
Xotarx’ and Patent Accent, m senior 
membt‘r ot (me ot the olda^t legal 
firms in India He (ainie to Cak'utta 
m F'ebruarx ibf)S and, alter serx ing 
lim Hitu'le-. j)a--t‘d -laws^fullx' and 
wa- admitted a- a partner in the 
busiiie-^ in xc'liK'li li'- father had 
x’ear- be [(me been -enior member. 
That hrm wa- originallx’ ->tx led 
Crrant. Remfry A Roger-. Op to 
the time of Mr. ^irant'> retirement 
lu‘ held the* ( 'roxamninent Sohcitoi'- 
-lii j). 

Earlx' in his j>rote-*Monal e'areer 
iMr Rt*mfry exaiKed a i^n*at in- 
terest in Industrial Laxw In tix'e 
and thirty xear^ he lum worked uj'* 
a Patent Agt*ncx bimines>^ which ha- 
noxv a commanding position with 
accredited agents of -landing in 
every quarter r>f the globe. A lariat* 
proportion of the patent- granted 
in India for vears past haxm been 
obtained through Messrs Remfrx' 
A Son, the style under which the 
business is now carrieml on. 

Mr, Remlry married in 1872 Miss 
Annie Frances Greeves. eldest 
daughter of Rev. John W, Greeve-. 
Five sons and one daughter have 
blessed the union. The eldest of 
the sons is Dejuitx' Registrar of 
the High Court, Calcutta ; the other 
sons are all members of professions. 


Ml. Reintrx 1- a member ot the 
Committ*-eot the "Boys’ aiicKdrls” 
bchools. and since its start ha- 
hee 1 identified with the Y.M.C.A 
Besides this he is a member ot 
numerous -oeietie- scieiitihc <ind 
otherwise. His xvork "On the 
Coditication and imjiroxenient ot 
Law 111 British India” is otteii 
c}U0Ted. He is also the author ot 
a brochure on " Inx'entioii- Likelx' to 
Pax in India.” A tortln'orning xvork 
hx him 1- entitled " India troni a 
Bu-me-s Point ot xuew.” 

D((ctor JOSEPH HEIXRICH 
CHARLES SCHLLTEX. Ph. D.. 
C alcutta. Dr. Schulten m a native* 
ot the (.lerman Empire, and was 
born at Muen-ter. \\d*-t])halia. on 



the 3tli August 18^)3. He pur-ued 
hi- -tiidie- at the Lhnversities ot 
Muensterand Erlangen in Gtmnianx'. 
wdneh oc^'iipied hvt* years ol his life. 
For the next two xear- he st'rx'ed as 
A-sistaiit to Pr(){e--()r Dr. Kceiug. 
and took his degn*e as Ph. D. at the 
University ot Erlangen. Dr. Schul- 
ten arrived in India in the year 
iSog in connection with Im.Iigo. and 
was engaged in jinrsiiits connected 
xxdth this industry till icjoi. when 
lu* o}Hmed an Analytical and Con- 
sulting Laboratorv in Calcutta at 
12. Mission Row. The business 
groxviiig rapidly Dr. Schulten re- 
mox'cd to larger jiremises at ii, 
ClKe Row. Calcutta, the Mission 
Roxv Laboratory proving too small 
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tor the work eiitrii>t» d to ii'm. 
Three well-qiialihed A^^i>taiit> are 
eiiiploved under Dr. Schulteii at 
hlive Row, two ot the-e heiii^" tnll\ 
quahtied European analxtical ex- 
oert> Dr. Schulteii (cirrio on tic* 
hu^lnt^>^ ot an Anahst and Report- 
er on all Comnien ud. Airncultural 
and Technical Product^. Manure^, 
etc. He ,i(i\'e> expert e\adLnce in 
ley<il ca'-e> an<I import^ pure chenu- 
caD and -('leiitihc a]'paratu^. He 
i'' a Member ot the IXait^che 
( heini'^tdie ( rt‘'-elK('ha 1 1 Herlin. 
uIr (lermaii (.dieinical Society) 
aDo ot the “ \'<a'einiiJuniJ Deiit- 
-cher Xahruipu'^mittel (diemiker.'' 
H<* ha^ piibli-^hed '^exeral \adiuil)le 
W'ork'^. ainon.q thtan “ HeitraLte rur 
Ke^ntnl^^ h“-ter Loe^iin^eii' lu'iair 

^eli Serie-> ot I^A^ax- on 

Manures and their action coinpo^i- 
uoii and in^e AUo E>'^a\> 
v.due ot >oiI a^aly'^l^ and on te<^hni- 
. ai <}ne^tlon^. 

lhad W I LL I AM HAsTlX(,y 
>ffARP M A.. P lott'^^or </t I,(’Lii( 
and Moral Philo>oph\- Elphin-'tone 
( olleyH*. I>oniha\ . wa^ luam at 
Ma-'Uhpatam. in the Madia-' Prc'^i- 
ileiicw in the \ ear iNo^ His “^(diool 
da\-' Wele "pent at MarlboroUi^^h 
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and he loined Trinity Collej^e. 
( )xiord subsequently securimj a 
1ST class in Classical Moderations 
and a 1st class in L i f e r u' 
Humaniores. His tirst experience 
as a teacher was gained in England, 
where he was a schoolmaster trom 


I y y ,s . 1 y q I . He w a > next s e 1 e c t e 
to fill the (.hair ot tlu^ Protessor ol 
Logi(’ and Mtjral Philo"Oj)hy in the 
Ei]diinst(jne C o liege. Bombay, 
where he arn\*ed in and began 

his w'ork. He has actt d as Principal 
ot tla Deiaaii College. Poona, in 
and i<ioa-3 : and as Pnncqnd ol 
tilt* Elphiiistone Collegt' in looi and 
KM '5. Protessor Sharp k a Fellow 
ot tin* Br)mba\’ Lduversitw and 
lui" tw i('(‘ seiw'ed on its S\’ndicate. 

Ml. d'HOMAS ROIH:Rd' S'POKOE, 
Barrnter. was born at Pe('khani R) e. 
SuiTe\ , I )eC(.mbLi aqtii, 
father, Richard Stokoe, wa^ a Iboctor. 
He went to school at Shooter's Hill, 
near A\ool\\ich, and atteruaiaF to 
WTllmgborough Grammar School, and 
was then articled to his uncle, John 
Stokoe, at Hexham in Xorthumherland. 
He was admitted as a Solicitor n:i 
I'higland m 1S55, and after serving 
fi-r some time m the office of tiie 
Under Sheiiff (jf ('ornwall, he came 
out to India early in 1^57 to die 
firm or Judge, Judge and Watkins 
During tile Mutiin he seised foi 
some time as a d'rooper in the Bengal 
\eomanrv ('as airs. Fioni iSfU to 
L8ni) he wa'> a member of the firm ot 
Judge, \\'atkins and StsEoe, at which 
time he relurn-d home and read toi 
the Bar, being called at the Inner 
Tenqile in Januaiy 1872. He leturned 
to r'nlciitta in January 1 873, svhere 
he has been practising ever since. 

Mr. WTLlTA^t HE\R\' ARDEN 
W'OOD, M.A., F.(\S., F.RGS., Piiiv 
cipal of La Martmiere (.'ollege, CaU utta, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. Wood, M.A. 
(Ox(.)n ), ssas horn in England in 185S. 
He was educated at Manchester Gram 
mar School, s\ hence he [uoceeded ssiih 
a H rack en bin y Schedarship to (.'hrist 
('hutch, Oxford, at which College he 
had [)resioiisly \s()n an (ipen Junior 
Studentship .Vfter taking his degree 
in the Honour School of Natural 
vScience in 1881, Mr. W'ooel svns tor a 
time Private Secretars to the Hon'ble 
Allheron Herbert, formerly iM. P. ha' 
Nottingham, and svas subse(|uently 
Assistant Master in GianthamGrammnr 
School. In 1885 Mr. W'ocrI carne out 
to India as Senior Assistant Master in 
La Martiniere (College, and in 1S89 he 
became Principal of \dctoria College, 
Coo('h Behar. In 1802 Mr. W\»od 
returned to La Martini ere as Principal. 

La Martiniere is one of the oldest 
endoNVed si'hoc'ls for bo\sof Euioirean 


descent in India, anc ohl M.utiniere 
ho\s aie to be found 0 (.' u[)\in^ imjrort- 
ant and responsible ji-sUioU". ru>t 
onlv m India, but m most oilv-r parts 
of the World. The sU( < ess of the 
school in games n well known During 
his tenuie of ofhr e at La Maitmiere 



Mr \\’oo(.l has reoiganised the educa- 
tional s\ stem ot the sc’hool. and h\ 
introducing the Cambridge Cniveisity 
Local If xaminatioMs has brought 
its w'ork into tom h with w(trk of 
the same rhaiacter m Ifngland. Mr. 
Wk)nd has t.rken an a('ti\e part in 
work connect<.d with LMiveisitv edu- 
cation. During the Lmt tuentv \enrs 
he has examined fi-ef]uently for ('alcutta 
and the Punjab Lhii\ersities He is 
a Fellow' of Cak'Utta Univeisity, and 
w'as elected a member of t h e 
Provisional SMulicvite appi^inted after 
the passing of tfie Indian Universities 
Act. He was also one of the original 
promoters of the Calcutta Umveisit) 
d'eachers’ Association, wdneh now 
numbers among its members the [)r(>- 
fessorial staff of the leading Universit) 
Colleges, and was its first President. 
Mr. Mood has de\oted much atten- 
tion to geography as a science, and 
desires to see the subject take its 
proper place m University education 
in India, as it is now' doing in England 
and Amtriia He has published 
“A Short Geography of Bengal” (G 
Bell and Sons, London), and ‘‘ A 
General Geography for Schools in 
India"' (Macmillan lC Co.), which has 
been several times reprinted. 




A. A^tELASIX) iS: CO. . merciiants, 
Calcutta. Esiablie'l'ed in iSbj by 
the ]at(‘ Au^u^tns Agclasto. '1 he 
p-esent T^'^rtiier? arir J<hin \e£;""o- 
ponto, XI rs. J. Ayelasto ard E. C. 
Apostolid-^. Xlc'^srs. Ai^-hi-to cS: C(^. 
carrv on a larf^c Import 1 ) tidiness, 
principally m XIanchester goods, but 
also in Continental and Ijjiidun 
merchandise. 

XIr. EXIXIAXUEL C. APoSTO- 
LIDES [Lt.-CoL. Calcutta Lu^ht 
Horse). i> the residtait partner in 
the above tirm. XIr. Apostohdes is 
<h'eek by birth. ha\ang l)een born 
in Sjiarta. He was educaterl partly 
at Athens, but proceetling to lanidon 
at the age ot ^lxteen ('om})leted hi^ 
studies in England. At lionv ]\r 
became associated in mercantile 
pui'Miits with Xles'^rs. Agelasto &(>).. 
in the export trade, and came out to 
India in tlie year ic<<So to join tluar 
ex]>ort branch <md finally entered 
their jdece-goods deiiartment. He 
was admitted a })artner of the tirm 
in I <*03. At the present tinit' lie 
IS entrusted with the managemtait 
ot their whole local business, which 
is extensu'e, and embraces the whole 
of India. XIr, A]'>ostohdes was no- 
minated Consul-Cieneral tor Greece 
some hve years back. He is well- 
known in Calcutta as a thorough 
alhround sportsman and through- 
out his Indian career he has taken 
the keenest interest in volunteer- 
ing. Within a short time ot his 
arrival in the country he had taken 
up the movement seriouslv and first 
attached himself to A Company of 
the Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, \^llen 
the Calcutta XIounted Inlantr\' was 
formed in the year 18N2 XIr. Aposto- 
lides was among the first to join that 
body. When this bodv developed 


into the Calcutta Eight Hoi>e XIr. 
Apostohdes became a Sergeant in 
that ('rack V'olunteer -'orp^. His 
energy in \X:)lunteering matters wa^ 
riavarded with a communion in 
He j)assed through the wirious ('om- 
missioned gradi^^ till he ro-'-- to be 
XEijor n and on tla depar- 

ture {.[ Col Helliw he obtitilled the 
rank ot Lieutenant-Coloiiel and 
the ('ommand ot the ('alcutta E'ght 
Horse m wlhadi he had seiwiM.l so 
long and wt‘ll. He po-^.e^-tel tla^ 
\. L). tor long Service. XIr. Ajios- 
tolide^ displays the saint* eiuTgv 
and interest 111 all forms ot Indian 
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sport ; he is the Honorar}^ Secre- 
tary ot the Calcutta Polo Club, 
w^hich w^as founded in 1862. and is 
one ot the oldest Polo Clubs in 
existence in the w'orld. He is an 


a(ti\(* polo ])laver to the present 
day and t<ik(‘s great intiwest in 
the fixture- a-^ we I a-- in racing, 
hunting and all loinn' ot ex(*rclse^ 
of tia- nature. 

XI r. A R 'V HER d’ E A R '[' 
AXHERSOXh of tlw til m of Anderson 
A ( o. stocK and shaie biokcr^, was 
born m ( ilasgow in the VLur 1852 
He was educated .u the Glasgow 
\cad(*iny and '-er\ed a ^luat a[)pren- 
ticeshg) in that cit) befoie (oining 
to India in 187^ to 10m the fn ni of 
1 ). I Shaw’ A Eonipany fXom 
81 to '83 f.e was as'^cx'iated with 
{jtorge lleiideison A ( ’oinpanv, and 
.^nu'e luH eondiirt(*(l his owai f)us]ness. 

Hon ble XIr. A A. \P('AR, (' S I., 
PiesRlent ot the Rengal Ehainbtr ot 
( Onnneree, was horn in (’alcutta m 
1851. He IS the son of the late 
Alexander Aratoon Apcai ot the 
w'ell-known family that founded the 
fnm of .Apcar & Co., so widely known 
thr(nighout the lAist. XIr. .Ap(*ar was 
educated in IGigiand at d came out to 
India m 1869 to join the firm c)f 
which he is a [)artner. He has actively 
associated himself with public life m 
(.alcutta, finding time from his import- 
ant business duties to interest himself 
m many movements. As a member 
of the (.'hamber of C'ominerre he was 
for many years on the Committee of 
that body. He has held the important 
office of Vice-President, was President 
in 1903 and 1904 and re-elected for 
1905 and 1906. For three yeais he 
has been a Xlembei of the Council of 
the Licutenant (;overnoi of Bengal. 
He has been a Xlembei of the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, and has showui 
the highest ability in tiie public servit e. 

1 he commercial life of Bengal natu- 
rally has claimed much of his attention. 



of the Company to Bombay in 
iSSq. where he r'^mained until trans- 
ferred to Calcutta m 

Mr. Jonkiiis is Agent lor the 
Mariivj In-iira.ncc C<*. oi London. 
He 15 a Memhiu* ot the Bengal 
Chani])erof Coinin^-rce anda iMemher 
r>f the Shippiniz Sub-Cominittee ot 
that body. He is aL > on the Com- 
mittees of the Presidency (General 
Hospital and Hosnital Xui>e>* In>ti- 
tution, repre->«*ntini: theLinei>' Con' 
tercncc. and \va- lor a time on tiu 
Committee of th«‘ Sailor^' Home. 

Mr. BOMANJI DIX^HAW 
PETIT, ot Bombay, is the only sur- 
yiymg ''On o\ the lat** Sir Dinsliaw 
Petit. 'patriot, philanthropi'-t 

and pioneer of the mill industry. 



Mr R. D roTiT. 

The late Sir Dinshaw, the first Bar- 
onet, was known as the Indian Pea- 
body, owing to his wise and munifi’ 
cent chanties, which amounted to 
nearly thirty lakhs of rupees, and 
Mr. Bomanji who is now the recog- 
nized head of the great Petit family, 
zealously follows in the footsteps of 
his father. Besides being one of the 
foremost and most resjiectcd of the 
Parsee community, Mr. Bomanji is a 
representative citizen of India, hav- 
ing largely contributed to the com- 
mercial, industrial and mercantile 
development of the country both 
as a mdl-owuor of wide experience 
and a sound man of business. 

^Ir. Bomanji was born in 1850. 
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and was educated at St. Xavier's 
College. Bombay After he passed 
lus F. E. A. Examination, the [^re- 
mature death ol hi- elder brciher. 
Mr. CowasjtH', put an end to hi- 
^c'hool hte. as it wa- now uecessar\' 
tor him to join his lather's firm 
and a-si-t him in his colos>al un- 
der ca kings. Til o ugh scholastic edu- 
cation \\’d- thus cut short, hib 
education a^ a merchant and busi- 
ness man went on under the wise 
guidance of Sir D^n^haw' for u[)- 
wards oi a quarter of a century, 
with the result tliat he acquired 
comnn 1 ci.u knowdedge ol a rare 
and high order. l\Ir. Biunmji is an 
exj^ert at figures and bears the 
reinitauon C)f being a shrewd 
financier. His great experience 
in mill management puts him in 
the front rank amr>ng the merchants 
of the Oriental Manchester. As 
senior partner in the house of D. 
1 \I. Petit. Sons d: Co., he has duet 
managerial su]‘)ervision of the IMan- 
ockjee Petit. Dinshaw Petit, Bom- 
anji Petit, and Framji Petit Mills, 
and also until recently of the Y\q- 
toria Mills and the Southern Mah- 
ratha Pressing and Ginning Co. He 
is also senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. P. D. Petit, Sons & Co., 
under w’hose agency is the manage- 
ment of the Emperor Edward ^Iill, 
and the Presses and Gins of the 
Godaverv ^'alley, Parbhani and 
Oomri Ginning and Pressing Com- 
panies, Ld. The magnitude ot his 
interests in the mill industry may 
be partly realized from the fact 
that under his control are 200,000 
spindles, 5,000 looms, 10.000 work- 
people drawing a lakh and-a-half 
of rupees salary monthly, wdiilc 
engines of 10.500 horse-power are 
emplot'ed in the monthly produc- 
tion of 2.500,000 pounds of yarn and 
1,350,000 pounds of cloth. All this 
is III addition to hosiery, dyeing, 
pressing, ginning, and mechanical 
factories. 

The wmrk by which Mr. Bomanji 
has contributed tow'ards the de- 
velopment of Bombay’s trade is 
varied and voluminous. He is a 
member of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association, of which 
latter body he wms President in 
1003. He established in 1892 the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange Co., Ld., 
in order to safeguard the interests 
ot the native cotton trade of Bom- 
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bay. He also started the Bombay 
Fire Insurance Co., Ld. He has 
been a Director of the Bank of Bom- 
bay lor the last ten years, and was 
apjiointed it- PresitEiit in 1903. 
Mr. Bomanji also holds a seat on the 
directorate ot all the mills under 
the Petits, of which he is also the 
Chairman. the Manockji Petit 
group, the Emperor Edw'ard and the 
Framji Petit ^Iills. andis also Chair- 
man of the Directors ol the Textile 
Manufacturing Co.. Ld.. and the 
Bombay Dyeing Co.. Ld. He is 
also a Director of the Jubilee Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld. 

Mr. Bomanji’ 5 more purely pub- 
lic work should now* be recorded. 
In 1S99 he w'as nominated a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, and in 1901 was appointed 



The late Sir D. Petit, 

a Government Representative on 
the Board of the City Improvement 
Trust, a position which he resigned 
in 1905 owing to ill-health. He is a 
Justice of the Peace, a Delegate of 
the Parsee Chief Matrimonial Court, 
a Trustee of the Parsee Panchayat 
funds, and a prominent and useful 
member of almost all the important 
institutions of the city, charitable, 
literary, or religious. He repre- 
sents the IMill Owners’ Association on 
the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, and holds a 
seat on the Committees of the Sir 
Jamsetjoe Jeejeebhoy Parsee Ben- 
evolent Institute, the Sir Dinshaw 
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Maneckjee Petit Gymnasium, the 
Jamsetjee Nusberwanjee Petit Par- 
see Orphanage, the Society for ame- 
liorating the condition of poor Zo- 
roastrians in Persia, the Society for 
the supply ol cheap and sanitarv 
residences to Zoroastrians. the 
Victoria Memoiial School for the 
Blind, the Countess of Dutterin 
Fund, the Sir Dinshaw i\Iaiieck]ce 
Petit (first Baronet) Charity Funds, 
the Bomanji Dinshaw Petit Maha- 
bleshwar Library, and a host of 
other institutions which all l^ieiiefit 
by Mr. Bomanji ’s experience and 
knowledge. To work^ of charit\' 
and ])ubhc utility, Mr. Bomanji is 
a liberal giver, and to institution^ 
whose a('C()unt'> are j)u]>lic pro})ert\' 
he is known to have given over tour 
lakhs of rLipee->. In he e-tal;- 

li>hed the magnificent library and 
public hall at" Mahalde^hwar, and 
the most recent of liis larger gilts 
is a contribution ot a lakh ol rupci's 
towaivL the London School ot Troju- 
cial iMedicine. in connection with 
which a se})arate building l>eanni.; 
his name has been erected, 

Mr. Bomanji has three sons, who 
are all partners in the firm ol iMessrs. 
B. D. Petit, Sons & Co., besides each 
conducting an independent business 
in his owm name. The eldest. Mr. 
Jehangir. is a Justice of the Peace, 
an Honorary Magistrate, a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay i\Iunici])al Cor- 
poration and a Delegate of the Par- 
see Chief Matrimonial ('oiirt. The 
second son, Mr. Dliunjibhov. is also 
a merchant and a Justice of the 
Peace, and the third son. Mr. Phi- 
rozshawc has recently started his 
owm house ot bu^inesN. 

Mr JEHANGIR RO^AfANJEE 
PEin, Pom bay Air. lelianeir 
Pomanjee Petit is a grandson of the 
late Sir Dinshaw Alaneckjee Petit, 
Bart,, and the eldest son of the 
Hon, Air. Pomanjee Dinshaw Petit of 
Pombav 

All Jehan-ir was boro in the year 
1 870. He leceived a sound and 
libeini education at the well-known 
Jesuit Institution of that (fity, the 
St. XavieCs College, uhirh he left 
early in iSq; and subsequently fol- 
lowed mercantile piiisuits, Voun^ 
Air. Jchaiyah soon staited a firm 0? 
his own, entitled Jehangir P, Petit 
cV C(> , and in 1S9S, we find him 
one ot the leading nieiciiants at 
B o in 0 a 3’, tiading extensueh m 


all cl isses of Lood^, with several 
l)ranches (T ins own in vaiious places 
and having chjse Ujvm a hundred con- 
nections in difieteiU jjaits o' the world. 
I'hc him is now doing business on a 
gigantic scale with a total tuin-ovei of 
a cou})lc of cioies of rupees per yeai, 
having iheir principal business divined 
into foLii extensive 1 )epai tment^. z'iz., 
Impoit. Export, Insurance and Cotton. 
They largely impoit piece-goods of all 
classes, metah, hardware, sugar, 
matches, perfumery, coal and sundiies, 
and are heavy exporters of cotton 
and rice. Coal, cotton and insurance 
in paili<. ul-i >cem to be tlieir speciality, 
as in these brandies of business 
they occup\ one of the foremost 
place's anifjng the mercantile firms ot 
B'lnibiy dhity are the sole agents 
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for several w'ell-knowui and first class 
qualities of Pengal coal, and make their 
own pui chases of cotton in various 
impoitant cotton-growhng districts of 
India, w'heie they have their own 
agencies : their rota] annual sales for 
the former going considerably over 
a hundred thoLisaivi tons, and for the 
latter a good deal over the same 
number of bales, So fast is their 
trade in coal expanding that they have 
frequently to ci'auer large steamers to 
meet their increasing demands. In 
insurarK'e, they leiiresent several first 
class Endish Companies, and in this 
l)ranch also, as in coal and cotton, 
their business stands quite in the fiont 
rank, their total annual piemiums 


amounting to considerably over three 
lakhs of rupees. 

Air. Jehangir is also a partner in his 
father’s firm, Alessis. B. D. Petit, Sons 
c\: Co., and as such, is the agent of 
seveial important and flourishing con- 
cerns which form the source of bread 
to several thousands of opeiatives. 


I'hese are : — 

Capital. 

Rs. 

The Emperor Edward Spg. 

tSc Alfg. Co., Ltd. (Bombay) 10 lakhs. 
The Godavery A'alley Cg. X 

Pg. Co., Ltd. (Jalna) ... i lakh. 
The Pari)hani Gg. X Pg. 

Co., Ltd. 'Parbhani) ... i ,, 

I he Oomri Gg & Pg. Co, 

Ld. (Oomnj ... i ,, 

-As a merchant and mill agent, 
Air. Jehangir has done much to 
ad\ance the interests of the \arious 
mercantile communities of Bombay. 
He is one of the most active and con- 
'^j)icu()i]s members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Bombay 
Alill Owners’ Association, and of the 
Pom[)ay Fire Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. He has a seat on the Boards 
of Dii'ectois of the Emperor Edward 
Spg. and Mfg. Co., Ltd.; the Godavery 
Valley Gg. and Pg. Co., Ltd.; the 
Parbhani Gg. and Pg. Co., Ltd.; the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange Co., Ltd.; 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Mining Co., 
Ltd : and the Bombay AVhite Lead 
Develo])ment ("o., Ltd. 

Mr. Jehangir is a man of the world, 
and a shrewd, far-seeing, competent 
business man. He possesses a thor- 
ough knowledge of the working of 
spinning and weaving mills, and" his 
opinion is therefore readily sought on 
mercantile questions. Mr. Jehangir, 
notw’itlistanding the labour and time 
devoted to commercial matters, takes a 
lively interest in all public affairs, 
which he has done much to promote. 
He has had a brilliant public career, 
w h i c h commenced at a very early 
age, when he was in his teens. While 
yet at College, he took a very intel- 
ligent pait in a controversy that was 
at th -t time engaging the attention of 
his community, “The Baj-Rojgar 
tjnestion. ’ He wrote on that question 
m the papeis; and in spite of strong 
opposition, fearlessly expressed his 
opinion in the Bombay Gazette, In 
1900 he staited and conducted with 
areat success an original scheme of 
Ins ow'n for the relief of the famine- 
stricken. He staited his memorable 




“Two-Anna-Famine Fund'*’ on the 
principle of the Snow-Ball System, 
and collected and distributed over 
Rs. 30,000 in a manner which drew 
much praise for him from the Indian 
Press. He also played a prominent 
part in organizing and establishing the 
Bombay Rate-Payers’ Association ; 
the Zoroastrian Association (which is 
a society for the puipose of keeping 
a watchful eye on the interests of the 
Parsee community) : the Society for 
the Propagation of Religious Edu- 
cation among the Zoroasirians : and 
has very recently put forward a scheme 
for the establishment of a Parsee 
General Hospital. As a Municipal 
Councillor, Mr. Jehangir has rendered 
conspicuous service, being a fluent 
and impressive sf'eaker, a zealous and 
capable worker, with an independent 
and fearless disposition and always 
accustomed “ to call a spade a spade.” 
Mr. Jehangir is known as a friend of 
the poor, the defender of the op- 
pressed, and a terror to the oj^iptessor. 
He belongs to the progressive class 
and is always to the front in advocat- 
ing and supporting all measures of 
well-thought-out refoim and advance- 
ment, blithe does not believe in head- 
long and rapid movements, and is 
certainly no advocate of the breaking 
up of old and reputed institutions with- 
out the most careful, patient and elab- 
orate enquiries. Owing to his many 
qualities of head and heart. iMr. Jehangir 
occupies a prominent position as one 
of the leading citizens of Bombay ; 
and there is hardly a public movement 
of any importance ever formed in the 
city in which Mr. Jehangir is not 
called upon to play a conspicuous part. 

Mr. Jehangir is well known as a 
public lecturer and has the reputation 
of having a facile pen. He is in charge 
of the Editorial columns of several 
Indian papers : and also occasionally 
contributes to the papers in his own 
name on Political, Social and Eco- 
nomic questions. He is the author of 
a number of interesting books and 
leaflets on metaphysical and scientific 
subjects which are among his pet 
studies, written in an easy and vivid 
style, in English and French, over 
both of which languages Mr. Jehangir 
possesses a remarkable facility. 

Besides being a most enterprising 
and successful Merchant and Mill 
Agent, Mr. Jehangir is a Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and Island of 
Bombay, a Special Juror, an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, a Freemason, 
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a Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Cor[)oration, and a Delegate of the 
Parsee Chief Matrimonial Court. He 
is the Patron of the .Akalkote Agri- 
cultural S}ndicate, the Vice-Piesident 
of the Bombay Shorthand W riters' 
Association, and theHon ^rary Secietar} 
lor the “Victoria Memorial School foi 
the Blind,” which owes its inception 
and development to his intelligent and 
energetic exertions, 

Mr. Jehangir is also connected with 
a number of charitable, religious, and 
other benevolent institutions, all of 
which reap the unstinted advantage of 
his education, experience and shrewd 
business talents. He is on the Com- 
mittees of (1) the Zoroastrian .Associ- 
ation ; (2) the Society for Giving 

Religious IMucatlon to Zoroastrian 
Children : (3) the Bombay Rate- 

payers' Association ; {4) the Society tor 
the Prevention of Ciuelty to Animals, 
and the Lady Sakerbai li)!nshaw Petit 
Hospital for Animals ; (5) the Bombay 
Native General Library ; (6) the Sir 
Cowasjee Tchangir Khetwadi Girls' 
School : (7) the Adetoria Alemoiial 
School for the Blind: (S) the Sir 
Dinshaw Petit Kanda\valla Mohlla 
Library ; (g) the Hindu Gayan Samaj ; 
(ro) the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation: (ii) the Cercle Idtteraiie 
P)ibliother[ue Dinshaw Petit ; (12) the 
Society for Educating Zoroastrian Girls ; 
(13) the Dadabhoy Nowrojee Pooi 
Boys' Seminaiy : (14) the St. Xavier's 
CioUege Association ; ( 1 5 ) the St. John's 
Ambulance Association : (16) the New 
Bombay Cycling Club ; (17) the Gatha 
Society: (18) the Students’ Brother- 
hood : ( I g) the Bombay Buisson Society 
and Institution, and is the Honor- 
ary Auditor of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Teejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent 
Institution. 

Mr. Jehangir gives freely to deserv- 
ing objects : and in this respect he 
follows in the footsteps of his distin- 
guished father and grandfather. He 
has contributed so far a sum of half a 
lakh of rupees to the establishment of 
libraries, schools, hospitals, dispensaries 
and to charitable objects generally. 

M r. W^ I L L I A AI H I- A T H 
PHELPS, j r., a Municipal Com- 
missioner for Calcutta, was born at 
Hucknall, near Nottingham, in 1855. 
He received his education in Phigland 
and came out to India in 1S80. He 
has since then been connected with 
the well-known firm of Messrs. Phelps 
X Co, and is now tlie senior partner 


in India. Air. Phelps for some time 
has actively associated himself with 
the Municipal life of the city. He 
has served on several Corporation 
Committees As a Member of the 
Hackney Cairiage Committee, Mr. 
Phelps took an active part in the 
crusade against the notonously bad 
carriage service of Calcutta. The 
vigortais policy adojjted was respon- 
sible for a most welcome improvement. 
He ha^ acted on the Alarkets and 
numetous other Committees and the 
General Committee of the Corporation. 
All matters connected with t’he ad- 
vancement of Calcutta as a modern 
city have claimed and received Air, 
Phelps’ support. He has recently 
formulated a proposal, that has 
received influential >upport, for the 
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building of a Town Hall that should 
serve ar. the real centre of civic life 
in lieu of the present obsolete Town 
Hall. He proposed that the building 
should include a Alunicipal Theatre 
and in every respect fulfil the intellec- 
tual and entertainment requirements 
of a great city, to be erected near 
the New’ Alunicipal Offices in Corpo- 
ration Street. Naturally Mr. Phelps' 
proposal e.xcited a w’arm controversy, 
but, generally, public opinion is in 
favour of a reform that would so 
materially benefit the city and, possibly, 
prove a source of income to the 
Alunicipality. Calcutta lacks to some 
extent the type of business man like 
Mr. Phelps w’ho is willing to devote 
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his time and ability to the welfare of 
the city. Since 18SS he lias almost 
continuously repiesented the I’rades 
Association on the Municipal Council 
and is now a Member of the General 
Committee, He has been connected 
with the Cathei’ral Choir since 18S3. 
and an Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate since 1890. 

Messrs. CHARLES PHILLL 
MORE & Co.. Ltd., Army Contrac- 
tors, Bombay. This is an English 
Company with registered offices in 
London at 136-14S,. Tooley Street, 
with a Board of Directors. The 
Chairman of the Compan\’ is Mr. 
\V. O. Kennett, who is also Chair- 
man of Messrs. Richard Dickesun 
& Co., Ltd. 

The Company js largely interest- 
ed in canteen and grocery supplier 
to the British Army, and earned 
through large contracts at tho 
Delhi Durbar successfully. A 
branch is established at Perim 
Island in the Red Sea, which 
supplies practically all ships ot the 
British Navy on their outward and 
homeward voyages. 

The Head Indian Office is at 
Elphinstone Circle, Bombay, and 
the godown opposite the Prince’s 
Dock. There are several brandies 
throughout India, the chief ones 
being at Karachi, Calcutta, Secun- 
derabad. Aden. Meerut, and iMadras. 
where stores of practically ever\ 
requisite for Regimental Institute^ 
are supplied. 

The ^lanaging Director in India 
IS Mr. F. Norton Gde-^. 

Messrs. PI ACE, SIDDOXS and 
GOL^GH. Bill and Stock Brokers 
No. I, Commercial Buildings. Cal- 
cutta. The firm was originally es- 
tahhbhed in tht' year 187S undei 
the style of Place and Sicldons 
tor the purpose of carrying on busi- 
iiess in stocks and shares, which 
forms the principal part of it- 
undertaking to the i)resen.t day 
fn the year 1S.S8. George 

Giough joined the firm as partner 
\vhen the style wa^ changed by' 
the inclusion oi his namL\ An- 
other jicirtner was admitted in the 
\ear 1891, in the person of Mr. T 
B. G. Overend Mr. ( 3 uv Shorrock 
was taken into partnership in 
July 1903, Mr. H. J. Place retired 
in 1895. and Mr. (ffiorge Gough 
in ipo2 The present partners are 


Messrs. Siddons, Overend and 
Shorrock. 

Mr. FREDERICK LEWIS 
BRANDON SIDDONS Senior 
Partner of the firm of Place, Siddons 
and Gough, was born in the y’ear 
1851, and is the son of the late Mr. 
F. G. Siddons. He started business 
on his own account as a stock and 
share broker in 1870 in Calcutta, 
and amalgamated his busine-s 
with that of Mr. Place in 1S7S, 
forming the nucleus ol the present 
firm of Place, Siddons and Gough. 
Mr. Siddons is on the Board ot 
Directors of several jut'\ pajier. 
coal and tea Companies. He is a 
member of the Bengal (. hamber 
of Commerce, and member of the 
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Financial Sub-Committce of that 
body’, and also a memhei of tin* 
Royeal Exchange and Committee. 

Mr. THOMAS BROWNE (^RAV 
0 \TREND, partner in the firm ol 
Plai'e, Siddruis and fTOUgfi, stock 
brokers, was born in the year 1855, 
at Dublin. (Ireland). He came to 
Calcutta in 1884. and in the vear 
1891, joined thr firm of Place, Sid- 
dons d: Gough. Mr. Overend is a 
member of the Royal Exchange 
and Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
and has acted on the Committee ot 
the Royal Exchange, and on the 
Finance Sub-Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He is on 
the Board of Directors of several 


Companies in jute, tea and coal. 
Mr. Ovc'rend interests himself in 
Masonry and is Past District Grand 
Senior Warden of Bengal. He has 
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passed the Chair in his own Lodge, 
besides a number of Chapters, and 
has taken the ]o\ 

Messrs. POPPE, DELIUS N Co.. 
Jute Fabric Brokers, Calcutta. 
Estai)h-bed in the \’car 1875 b\’ 
Messrs. Po[)[)c and Delius, tlu^ 
partners carried on the busiiu'-^ 
in conjunction tor twcnty-lhn'c 
vear^. till in r8pS Mr. Deliu- 
retired, and two war- later 'Sir. 
Pojqie followed, after handing 
over the business to Mr. Otto 
HadenfVldt, who, in tlie following 
yvar, 1001. was join(‘<l by Messrs. 
\\m. C. Johnston ami J. M. Turner. 
The name of Messrs. Poppe, Delius 

Co. is a very familiar one in 
Calcutta, as the firm have been so 
long and prominently associated 
with the great staple trade in 
]Utc fabrics. They do a very large 
business in this line. Mr. Hade'n- 
teldt. the present Senior Piirtner. ha^ 
had a long association wuth Indian 
trad.*. He arrived in the coun- 
try' in tile y'ear 1875 as a junior in 
the service ot Messrs. Hadenfeldt 
& Co., of which firm his brother is 
a partner. In 12 years he had 
w’orked his way' up in the firm till 
he was offered and accepted a 
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partnership. He remained in this 
capacity with Hadeiileklt 

& Co. till 1900, wlieii he t<)(-k ovei 
the busiuc>s ot Messrs. Poppe. 



i 

L 
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Delius Co., vdiicli he, in partner- 
ship with Messrs*. John>ton and 
Turner, now comlncts. 

Messrs. POSNER c\: CO.. Cotton 
Brokers and Merchants. Messrs. 
Posner Co. have l)een m bubines'^ 
in Calcutta t(U' some thirty years, 
having been established in tlie mid 
seventies by Mr. J ulius Posner, who 
still remains as the senior partner in 
the tirm. For some xears after their 
establishment they did a general 
mercantile business, bat tor the past 
quarter ot a century they have con- 
rined their operations to t^toduee- 
broking. attaining a leading position, 
particularly m the cotton line, m 
Calcutta. They do a large business 
tor the local Mills and tor export. 
Messrs. Posner are taking an ac'tu'e 
part in imt)roving the Indian cotton 
mdublrv with the Long Staple Syn- 
dicate, and they are re presen tativc" 
ot the lead tig up-('onntry hrms in 
placing gin-cotton on the market 
Mr. Posner has a \’ery long ex- 
perience in cotton and has resided 
in India many years. Mr. Richani 
Schenk was made partner in the 
tirm in 1S97. He also has much 
experience, having been resident for 
years m the countr\', and connect- 
ed with Calcutta mercantile houses. 


Mr. HENRY EDWARD EDLE 
STON PROCTER, Chairman ot the 
ESombay Chamber of Commerce, is a 
partner of Messrs. Killick. Nixon 
d: Co., one oi the oldest and most 
important hrms m Bombay, and 
wa> burn in Cheshire. EiiglaiuL 111 
1S66, and educated at Birkenhead 
School. In 1SS2 Mr. Procter joined 
the corresponding tirm of Preston. 
Nixon & Cu., Liverpool, as an ap- 
prentice. He came to India in 18SS 
and ioined the Bombay hrm. and 
lu'S been connected with it e\'er 
since, a ])eriod ot 17 vears, during 
which he passed through the 
\'a rices departments and subse- 
quently became a ])artner. 

i\Ir. Procter's commercial activity 
j'C'^ulteb m In- i)eiiig appointed 
Depiit\* Chairman of the P>ombav 
Chamber of Coinmrrce, 1004 and 
1005. and Cliairman, 1906 and 
1007, facts whicli speak volumes in 
tavoiir ot his busine-- abilities and 
the trust he so well enjo\-s. He 
IS the President of tlie Bombay Y, 
M. C. A., and European young men 
have ever found in him a sympathis- 
ing and true friend. Among a 
host of important public bodies 
which claim Mr. Procter as their 
wiluable and useful member may 
be named tlie Mill Owners’ 
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Asboeiatioii, ot whicli lie is a Com- 
mittee member, the Bombay Port 
Trust, the St. George's Hospital 
Nursing Association, the European 


3^9 

and Eurasian Poor Fund, the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, 
and last but not least the Bombay 
Branch of the British and Foieign 
Bible Societv, ot which lie is one ot 
the Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. hormesjee: DORABJEE 
PEDUM I EE, j e.. ot the ftrm ot 
i\[e--rs H D. Pudum]ee N Co., 



Afr. H. D. Pt Dl MJFK. 

Merchants and Commission Agents. 
i:s. Bank Street. Fort. Bombay, was 
hovn in the year 1864 at Poona. 
Deccan, and received Ins education 
at the Poona High School. Attei 
acquiring a sound commercial train- 
ing Mr. Pudumjee entered the com- 
mercial world and lounded the firm ot 
H. D. Pudumiee N Co. in Boniba\ 
in the year 18S8, with the primary 
object ot rendering service as 
agents and representatives ot the 
Deccan Paper Mills Co.. Ltd., the 
Deccan Bank. Ltd., the Moondwa 
dot ton Mills at Poona, and ot 
Messrs, John Haddoii cv: Co, ot 
London. Later on the firm started 
as('arriage buildtus, im])orters. genei- 
al merchants, etc. Tims it will 
api^ear that it- husiin'ss is ot a mis- 
cellaneous nature ; and by great 
indiistrx' and enterprise combined 
with promptness, despatch and tact- 
tiil resources, a largo diciiit'Ic has been 
-secured by the firm, not only in 
Bombay, but in other filaces in the 
Western Presidency, notably Poona* 
where the fa mil}' of the founder is 
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well known. In i8 years it has 
attained a large measure of success. 
As a carnage builder, Mr. Pudumjee 
has attained special distinction, 
having secured lirst class medals 
and prizes at public exhibitions. 
His energies and activities have 
also tound an outlet in other original 
work of a useful description, tor 
instance, m the manufacture ot 
blank cylinders lor phonographs, in 
which he carries on a lucrative 
trade. Mr. Pudumjee also carries on 
business on a large scale in \\ alker’s 
Patent Boiler \^arnish and Encol Boil- 
er Composition, used by several well- 
knowm mills in Bombay as well as up- 
country. The subject of this sketch 
comes trom a highly esteemed Parsee 
family, settled for a number of years 
in the Deccan ca])ital ot the Bombay 
Presidency. His father who w'as 
honoured wath the rare distinction of 
the title ot Sardar Khan Bahadur, 
W'as a prominent member of the 
Bombay aristocracy, having secured 
a seat in the Legislative Council ot 
His Excellency the Governor ot 
Bombay. Mr. Pudumjee, Junior, 
himself is a rising man, and being 
young in years, has yet plenty of time 
before him to rise in honours and 
distinctions like his worthy father. 
He is a Justice of the Peace for the 
Towm and Island of Bombay. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar XOWROJEE 
PL^DUMJEE comes of a stock 
directly descended from the w'ell- 
knowm Parsee familv of Godrej of 
Broach, wEo have been merchants 
from the time of the advent of the 
British in India. In fact, the great 
grandfather of the present subject, 
Mr. Sorabjee. w'as trading on a large 
scale in Surat in the early days of the 
last century, w hen, fired hy hopes of 
achieving greater success, he arrived 
in Bombay, whence his son. Khan 
Bahadoor Pestonjee Sorabjee, re- 
paired to Poona, the capital of the 
Deccan, about the time ot the 
British settlement there. He w'as 
fortunate enough to soon secure the 
large business of the Government 
Mail Contract in days w'hen raihvays 
w'ere unknow’n and telegraphic 
communication undreamt of. So 
satisfactorily w'as the w'ork done that 
the Government, in recognition of 
these valuable services, granted the 
title of Khan Bahadoor (a unique 
honour in those days), which was 
bestowed upon the grandfather and 


father of theHon’ble Sirdar Nowro- 
jee Pudumjee. and accompanied by 
a ‘ Gold Medal.' Thereafter the head 
of the family, Khan Bahadoor 
Pudumjee Pestonjee, was also raised 
to the rank and dignity of the 
coveted title ci * ‘ First Class Sirdar 
in the Deccan.” The Government 
has been continually pleased since 
to bestow' this honour upon the 
successive heads of the family, 
the last recipient being the present 
subject ot our article. It is also 
w'orthv of note that the Government 
have been j)leased since 1873 to 
nominate each successive member to 
a seat in the ‘ Legislative Council.’ 
a unique honour among the Parsee 
famllle^ in the Presidencv of Bom- 
bay. The honour of reading tbt‘ 
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address on behalf of the citizen^ ot 
Poona, wiien His Gracious Majesty 
the King Emperor was touring in 
India, was conferred on the late 
Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Pudumjee 
Pestonjee, w'ho had the further jiriv- 
ilege of presenting a beautiful neck- 
lace to His Majesty, from the hands 
of his granddaughter. Bai Heerabai. 
The charities of this family extend 
to over a lakh of rupees. Xow'rojee 
Pudumjee matriculated in the early 
sixties together w'lth his brother, the 
late Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabjee 
Pudumjee. and both the brothers 
w’ere favourite pupils of the distin- 
guished ‘ educationist,’ Sir Edwin 
Arnold, k.c.i.e, ; Sirdar Xowrojee 


W'as appointed an Examiner at the 
Bombay L^niversity Examination. 
Both brothers were not lacking in 
the commercial instincts so richly 
inherited from their ancestors, and 
some few' vears after finishing their 
education and doing some travelling 
they betook themselves to giving an 
imjietiis to the 'paper industry' in 
this country. With that object in 
view’ they started a mill called the 
Deccan Paper Mill ’ ’ in Poona, on 
a large scale, and the concern is w’ork- 
ing successfully under their manage- 
ment. Fired whth the success of 
this venture, they added a cotton 
mill, utilizing the available steam 
pow'er for the purpose from the 
paper mill. Still later an ice factory 
W'as added, and nil three concerns 
are w'orking most satisfactorily at 
Mundhw'a near Poona. These w'ere, 
however, preliminaries to business of 
a more ambitious character. En- 
couraged bv former successes, the tw'o 
brothers started a ‘ bank ’ under 
the name and stvle of the “ Deccan 
Bank ’ ’ in i8(j 3, and it has been 
conducted ever since w'lth more than 
ordinary success. They have also 
taken up, on account of the bank, the 
“ Gadag Cotton and Yarn Spinning 
Mill,” and that large concern, after 
being considerably strengthened by 
large additions of new machinerv, 
is now’ working most economically 
and successfully. The Hon’ble 
Sirdar Xow'rojee Pudumjee is the 
Chairman of the joint stock concerns 
w'ith w'hich he is connected. 

After the death of his brother, 
the Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabji 
Pudumjee, the mantle of the head 
of the family fell on X'owTojee 
Pudumjee ’s shoulders and in con- 
sequence he W'as created a First 
Class Sirdar of the Deccan. Sirdar 
Xow'rojee Pudumjee is a large land- 
ed ])roprietor in addition to being 
the promoter ot the companies men- 
tioned. The head of the Pudum- 
jee family has not 01 ly been known 
to be “loyal to (Government,” but 
has also the confidence of the people 
of the Deccan. Although fully oc- 
cujiied W'ith various matters, the 
successive heads of the family have 
never stinted or grudged any ‘sac- 
rifice of time for public or muni- 
cipal duties. The Hon’ble Sirdar 
Xow'rojee Pudumjee is the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of 
the City Municipality, Secretary of 
the ‘ ‘ Agri-Horticultural Society, ’ ’ 




Vice-President of the Poona Khan 
Bahadoor Pestonjee Sorabjee Dis- 
pensary and Hospital and takes 
part in almost all public functions, 
was accorded a seat in the Legislative 
Council in iqob. and his 
nomination bv Government was 
very popular. 

The DECCAN PAPER MILLS 
Company, Limited, was floated 


in the year 1885 by Mr. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee, in conjunction with his 
brother, the late Sirdar Khan Bahadur 
Dorabjee Pudumjee. These gentle- 
men, acting under the prompting of 
the Governments of India and Bom- 
bay in the year 1882, engaged in the 
project of establishing a paper mill in 
the Bombay Presidency, where uj) to 
that time no such industry had exist- 
ed. The Government, in considera- 
tion of the impetus which such an 
establishment would give to native 
industry, and in the emjiloynient ot 
native labour, had promised support 
to the brothers Pudumjee in the 
enterprise if they would undertake 
it. In view of the promising outlook 
thus offered, the brothers Pudumjee 
fieely gave their influence and re- 
sources for the purpose of starting 
the new concern. After jirelimin- 
aries, a Company was success tullv 
floated undt r the name and stvle of 
the Deccan Paper Mills Comjiaiiw 
The Government, duly making good 
its promises to the promoters, jflaci'd 
contracts for the supplv of j^aper m 
the hands of the new Compan\ , and 
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ever since, the contracts to supply 
paper to most of the Government 
Offices in the Bombav Presidency 
have re m a i n e d in their hands. 
Taking into conslleration the diffi- 
culties in the way of the successful 
establishment of ^uch an mdustrv as 
paper-making m Bombay, wdiere the 
necessary raw* materials, grass and 
wood of the proper qualitv are only 
partially procurable, great credit is 


due to the Company and its jiro- 
moters. Messrs. Pudumjee. for the 
uniform quality c)f the article jiro- 
duced at the mills. Thev have 
gained and deserve the good-wall 
and esteem of the public at large, 
which has showm itself m the most 
practical man- 
ner j^ossible in 
the shape of 
continued pa- 
tronage of the 
])roduce ot the 
mills. T lie 

Comj^aiU' em- 
ploy some 300 
operatives at 
their mills, 
the machincrv 
for which w*as 
all iu'ought 
from England. 

It has a nomin- 
al capital of 
5 lakhs (tf ru- 
pees in i.(H)() 
shares of Rs. 

300 eaeh. The 
mills are situ- 
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atecl at Mundw’a, about 6 miles from 
Poona. 

The M U X D WA COTTON 
INIILLS. This loint stock concern 
w'as the outi'ome of the establish- 
ment ol the Deccan Paper Mills Com- 
j)any. It being found that in the 
mills belonging to the last named 
Company there w'as a great deal 
of sjvare })uwer available from the 
])lant laid down therein, it was 
thought advisable to utilize it, and 
to that end a factory was erected 
with a caj)acitv of about 2,000 
Spindles for cottoii-sjnnning purposes. 
This has been wairking successfully 
and IS a flourshing concern under the 
management of ^lessrs. Now'rojee 
Pudumjee N Co. 

The VICTORIA ICE FACTORY. 
The founding of this concern bv Mr. 
Nowrojee Pudumjee satisfied a long- 
standing want of the inhabitants 
of Poona, bv ])lacing within the reach 
of all a cheaj) and abundant supply 
of this much needed commodity, 
W'hich the rigours ot the Indian sum- 
mer render a necessity of life to a 
large j>art of the population. For- 
merly ice had to be sent bv rail all 
the waiy from Bombay, and the sup- 
]fly W'as scanty, w'hile ])rices ruled 
high. The Victoria Ice Factory now 
fully satisfies the w'ants of Poona 
and the neighbourhood. The con- 
cern IS a partnership business. The 
factory has a producing capacity 
o f tw'o tons daily, which is 
iully taken up by the people of 
Poona and its environs. 



The G.\dao Cotto.n Mills. 



Reay Paper Miils. 
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The DECCAN BANK. Limited, 
was established a^ a Limited Com- 
pany in the year 1-^93, having been 
floated by Dorabjee and 

Nowrojee Piidumjee. The oflice 
of the Company is situated at 
No. 561, Bhawani Pctt, Poona, 
The Bank has a Capital (d 
Rs. 2.50,000. and is the first institu- 
tion of itb kind to be established 
in Poona and the Mofussil towns of 
the Bombay Presidency. From its 
commencement, the Bank has had a 
most successful career, transacting 
a great volume of business, and its 
prosperity may be gauged from the 
handsome dividend- whicli it In- 
consistently paid since the first 
year of its establishment. The 
Agents and vSecretaries of the Dec- 
can Bank are Messrs. Nowrojee 
Pudumjee & Co. of Poona. 

The GADA(; COTTON AND 
YARN SPINNING MILLS. This 
concern is named after the town of 
Gadag in the Dharwar District of 
the Southern ^lahratta Countrv. The 


mills have a capacity of about i.tsoo 
spindles and give employment to 
nearly 600 men. The business n 
in the hands ot the Deccan Bank 
under the able management of Mr. 
Nowrojee Piidumjet*. 

Messrs. B, RIGOLD N BER(^- 
MANN, Merchant'^ and Imjiorters 
of English and Continental Manu- 
tactures, Calcutta. The Head 
Oflice of the firm is at S2, F>isho])s- 
gate Street Within. London. The 
Indian brandies were established 
first at Bombay in the year iSjg 


and at Calcutta in the following 
vear. The firm deals in woollen 
and cotton goods, m which the\’ 
re])resent large English firms, 
Thev also re])resent (IOodla'^s 
W'ah N' Co . Liverpool, tor paints 
and varni-he- : Y’. vS. Dunn N Co , 
New York, ler all kinds ot ]nctun 
mouldings ; Messrs. Stoncy Bros . 
Lancaster, toiTeather and riil cloths: 

Gnsta\’ Boehm Oftenbach. Ger- 
many, lor soa}'>s and portnmery. 
They ha\'e also a \'ery extensive 
c<'nncction with maniitacturers on 
the Continent ot Europe. Besides 
the Bombay Hou-e the firm has a 
brain h at Delhi and agencies at 
Rawal Pindi. Cawnpore Karachi. 
Anmitsar. Madras and several other 
towns. There are also branches 

at Singapore. Penang. Shanghai, 

and Hong- Kong. By branches and 
agencies the firm is thoroughly 
well represented throughout the 
East and Far East. The present 

proprietor is Mr. George Rerg- 

mann, and Mr. A. M. Stewart is 
Manager for Calcutta. IMr. Stewart 
has been 
i d e n t i fi e d 
vM t h this 
line of busi- 
n c s s in 
India for 23 
y ears. He 
came to India 
in the vear 
18S3 to join 
the firm now 
k n o w n as 
Stewart Mac- 
kenzie & Co., 
having for- 
merly served 
in the London 
office of the 
same firm, 
k n 0 ^\- n i n 
the Metro])- 
as Stewart, Geiit eS: Co. 

Mr. JAMES LOW REID. Su- 

perintendent and ^laiiager. Hooghl^ 
Docking and Engineering Company. 
Limited. Howrah. Calcutta, wa^ 
born at Arbroath, Scotland, and 
educated in his native town. Being 
intended for an engineering (xireei 
he was a])i)renticed at the Dens Iron 
Works. Arbroath, with Messrs. 
Alexander Shanks eN Sous. ()n the 
com])letion of liis iudentuies he ob- 
tained an ap]>omtment m the Bntisli 
India Steam Na\agation Coinpaiix’ -> 



ser\’ice. and served th*^ Company 
at sea tor a numbei of years. He 
resigned the C(>ni])an\’*s ser\hce in 
tile year 1S02 and loined the firm 
o t J ohn King ev Co . , Engi nee rs. C al - 
t utta, as an Assistant Engineer. 



Mr. Jas. L. Reid. 


3 Ir. Reid remained with this firm 
till the year 1001 when lie resigned 
for tile pnrjiose of taking up his pres- 
ent appointment with the Hooghly 
Docking and Engineering Company, 
Ltd. 1 he latter concern is a limited 
liability company, formed in the 
year 190T to acquire aivl carry on the 
works and bu-mes^ formerly the pro- 
perty of Mr. H. C. .Mullick. Since 
the conversion tluGai-iiiess has made 
very rapid strides and from being 
in a small way wlien taken over, the 
works have grown to be capable of 
work of the most formidable charac- 
ter. as was shown when the contract 
of repairing the Zulu, one of the 
large steamers belonging to the 
Buckhall Steamship Companv, was 
undertaken and '>ucressfully carried 
out 3 Ir. Reid i> a member of the 
Institute of Eiiginem's and Ship 
Ruildtu's of Scotland, and holds the 
Board of Trade certificate as Chief 
Ibi gineer. 

Messrs. R(.)GERS & Co., Aerated 
Water IManufacturers Bombay. It 
is hard for the younger generation 
to imagine what life’ in India was 
like without aerated drinks, A"et 
in the days before Bomhav had 
its j')re5cnt fine water-supph* our 
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The firm of Apcar Co. has wide 
interests and many ramifications. 
Mes-irs. Apcar Ov: C<>. aie actively inter- 
ested in coal mines near Asvnsole and 
very largely in jute and the carrying 
trade of this port. 

Mr. Apcai is very well kiK^wn to 
the general public of Calcutta in Irs 
position of practically, the leading 
sportsman. He is a St-uard of the 
Calcutta 'Furf Chib and has always 
taken the keenest interest m racing. 
On the Turf he has been reinaikably 
successful, having four times won the 
F^iceio} 's Cup : in I'Sg, iSpi. 1 003 and 
in 1904. d'here aie aDo many nthei 
leading events standing to his credit. 
Thioughout his career has name ha^ 
stood fot all that is best in spoil, and 
he is conspicuous among ttie sports- 
men who have done much foi lacing 
m India, He is also keenly interested 



-Mr. a. a. Arc \r. 


in ciicket and for a long time lias 
been a membei of the (kilcutta CAicket 
Club. Mr. Apcar is the Consul for 
Siam. 

Mr. Apcar waN appointed Sheriff 
of Calcutta in December 1905, and 
received the decoration of C.S.I. in 
January 1906 

Mr. ARA'rOON GREGORV 
A P C A R , of t li e fi r m o f 
Messrs Apcar Co., was born in 
Calcutta on Nov. 4th, 1827. He is a 
son of Grestory Apcar of the oiiginal 
firm ot A. and G. Apcar, uhich was 
established in Bombay in the early part 
of the Nineteenth Century, by the two 
brothers A ratoon and Gregory Apcar. 


in 1S20 the brodiers transferred the 
firm to Calcutta and Mtice then it has 
devel()[)ed considerably There are 
now two [\ai tilers in the business, 
Messis. ratoon Gregory Apcar and 
the H(jn -\pc o' Ale.xander Apcar, C S I. 
d'he firm, besides its snioping business, 
is largely interested in Jute and Coal. 
Ttie\ aie the agents foi tht: Seebpore 
Jute Man u fact ui ing (Join pa ny, winch 
employs about 5.000 hands, and arc the 
propiietors of the four China Steamers; 
‘‘ Lightning," ( 'athetine A p c a r. 

“ Aratoon .\pcar," and "Gregory 
A[)car " Me^sis. A])car Co. aie aDo 
proprietor^ of the AUiitm Foundry, 
Seebpoie, and of At car M CM/s Col- 
lieiies at (jiaianpoie and Sitaiampur. 
The (’ontiol of this e\tensi\e business 
naturalU demand'- the closest attention 
and ability. As alieady mentioned the 
(iriginal partners were Aiatoon and 
Gregory .\pcar. On the admission of 
the four sons of the senior Aratoon 
Apcar into paitneishi[\ the name of 
the fii m was changed to “Messrs. Apcar 
\ Co," Mr. A. (A. Apcar was admitted 
a partner in 1852. and is now the 
senior partner ot the firm. He has 
two son^, y. G. Apcai, Banister, and 
Gregory -\[^cai in the finn, and two 
daughters. 

BANIA OF BENGAL— This Bank, 
which occujiies in JJengal a position 
analogous to that of the Bank ot 
Frpgland at Home, wms founded as far 
back as ist May. iSofi. It w’as then 
called the ‘‘ bank of CJalcutta," but 
no ('haitei wms granted until the 
2nd Janiiaiy, 1S09, when its name 
wa> alteied to the present designation. 
I'his (dial ter was renewed on 29th 
May. 1823, and in 1839 a new^ Charter 
was giaiUed. Ttie nevt Charter was 
under .Act IV of 1862, which was 
amended by Acts AT of 1S62 and 
XIX of 1S70. The Act of the Legis- 
lature under which the Bank is now’ 
constituted is the Presidency P)ank': 
Act (XL of 1876), and this Act 
enabled the Government to sell its 
shares and surrender its power to 
appoint three of the Director^ of the 
Bank . it also limits the liaoility of 
the shateholders. provides that there 
shall not be less than six nor more 
than nine Diiectors, and defines the 
busmes-- that the Bank nuu (’any on 
The Cd^iatal of the Bank wdien first 
started m 1806 wms (sicca) rupees fill) 
lakhs, of svhich Government held 
stock to tiie nominal value of ten lakhs 
(sic(a) lupees. In 1S36 tlie amount 


of the shires wms reduced from 
Rs. 10,003 to R^ 5.000 each. Several 
changes in the amount of the Capital 
were made fiom time to time, until in 
1 8 76, the Capital was reduced by the 
withdrawal of the Government a^ 
.Shareholder^, to Rs. 2,00,00,000, and 
the shares to R'-. 500 each, at which 
figuies they now* lemain When the 
Bank was first established it enjoye 1 
the privilege of circulating its owm 
notes, provided that it^ total liabilities 
to the public never esceeded the 
amount of its capital of fifty lakhs of 
iLipees, but in 1S23 this limit was 
removed and the Hank allow’ed to issue 
notes up to tw*o crores in all, and 
though on one occasion the amount was 
exceeded the average note circulatH)n 
was about one crore and sixty lakh'- 
of iLipees. Under Act XIX of iSf)i 
(.Government withdrew’ the right of 
issue from the Bank and created the 
Pa[)ei Cuiicncy contiolled by the State. 
On the I St March, 1SO2, the Govern- 
ment dheasury was transferred to the 
iPink and its Branches, and m iS6b 
the Public Debt Office follow’ed, and 
the management of these tw’o import- 
ant public departments has remained 
w'ith the Bank since. At first the 
necessity for building up a Reserve 
Tund does not seem to have been 
realized by the 1 >irectors, and it w’as 
not until Mr. Hardie became Secretaiy 
and d'reasurer in 1S72 that he made 
it his business to build up this Fund, 
as between then and 1SS8 it rose from 
15 lakhs to 54 0^ lakhs of rupees and 
now’ stands at Rs. 132,00,000. In 
I So I the Bank had no branches in 
the mofussil, but on the issue of the 
new Charter, and the adveiit of the 
Government Treasury business, 
branches were opened, and at the 
present time the Bank has seventeen 
branches ; situated at Agra, Akyab. 
.Mlahabad, Benares, Burra Bazar 
((JalcLitta), Cawnpore, Dacca, Delhi, 
H)deiabad (Deccan), Jalpaiguri, 
Lahore, Lucknow’, Moulmein, XAig- 
ptjre, Patna, Rangoon and Scrajgunge. 
In 1S67 the B mk opened an Agency 
in Bombay, and though this was 
resented by certain Shareholders of 
the New' Bank of Bombay, and a 
memorial [wesented to Government in 
i8f)S praving that the Agency might be 
w’lthdrawn, the pra\er wx«s not granted, 
and the Bank of Bengal still retains 
its .\gency m the \Vesttrn (Japital. 
On only one occasion, namely, for 
tne half year ended the 30th June, 
1834, has no Dividend been declared. 
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and this aro^e through a fraud l)eing 
practised on the Hank, whilst on all 
other occasions Dividends averaging 
about 10 A have been paid, ri'^mg on 
one occa-ion to 21 D A (in 1S36). As 
a consequence shares i i the Hank ;ne 
a Very favoiiiite investment, and the 
price of a 500-rupee diare ivnv stands 
at about R^. 1.340 to Rs. 1.346, In 
1S74 the Hink opened a Chatuity and 
Pension FAind for Meuiljets ot its 
Staff, and it may be added th it the 
Hank have always ticatcd their deceiv- 
ing servants liberally. The f-mt Rmaid 
of r)nectois was constituted in iSoS, 
and consisted of Henry Sc Oeoige 
'Pucker, President, ^\’ll]lam Dgeiton. 
Richard ^^Aite Co\, nominated by 'he 
Cloveinment : and Alexander (fohin. 
]ohn Palmer, Citrorge 'r\ler, James 
Alexander, John Finon, and 

Maharajah Sookmoy Roy. elected 
by tile Sha’-eholders on the 15 th 
December, iSoS. 

In 1876 the Governiiirnt lelinqiiish- 
ed their inteie>t in the Hank and their 
right of noininatirai. but sinr'<- then 
two (ar thiee (Government otticials 
of scandine have invar labh sat on 
the Hoaiil. w'tiieh at pirs^.oit is com- 
posed as fdllows ' — Mes>is. A. B ^[llle^ 
(Officia] Assiemee and Official Trustee 
of Hengal;, Pu'^i<ient ; J. M. O Prr'phit, 
Vice- 1 'i t'^ident : H FlatOson. R. H. A. 
(Gresson, W'. R. Aitken, T C. 

Shonock arnl H. 'P Hy<ie (Adminis- 
trator-( lenetal of P>enual) 'Hie fn-t 
vSecretai V and Ihea^mei <>f the Bank 
w'as Mr j. Sharer. ('S. TP.- was 

succeeded in 1801) by GMr, Mk Mnrt'Ui, 
C.S . thrn came kfr. Henry W'ood, 
(_\ S, in iSr;; Mr. Ohniles GVForley. 
C.S., 1S16; k[i Ak H. Oakc', S.. 
in 1821: Mr (k ’ 1 \ (Glass and Mr. 
\\k H. ( )akcs in 1S22 : Mr. Glass 
again in 1823. Mr. I. A. Dorm, 
Ckt^.. ni 1826 : he being lelieved in 
182S by Mr, (Gla.'-s who acted until 
Mr. 1 horin's return in 1820 . ami 
Messrs. Richard and (George A"dny. 
Ck S , in 1830. Mr. (George Udny 
resigneo m 1839, anri iNfr. Thou. as 
Bracken, a gentleman of considerable 
mcicantile experience, was a[)pointed. 
'Phe (Government ] hirer tors protested 
against ilie appointment being witli- 
drawn horn the (k'nil Seiwice, and the 
allowance paid h) Government towards 
the Secretai\‘s salary vas ‘-topped. 
In 1847 ^fr. Blacken w'as succecdM 
by ^^r. (khatles Hojj. and in 1851 
Mr. (afterwards Sir A'illiam) CGiey, (' S.. 
was ap [101! -ted, and lie was the last of 


the Giviliap Secretarie.s with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Ak rdaples who acted for 
one month only in 1S54. In 1854 
Mr. J. B. Plumb, the De[)iity Secretar)’, 
was piomoted Secretary, and on his 
resign It ion in 1859. the Ihirectoi s 
hrougiit out finm Sc( aland Mr. George 
Dr k-cm, SeiUetary of the f.kiledtmian 
Banking (foimpany, to fill the important 
a[)i*ointment. He retiied in 1S72, 
hr\ing during his term of office gieath 
enlarged the sempe of the Banks w’ork, 
and earned the highest encomiunm 
from t;.e D:iectr»rs. He was suecced- 
ed iiy .Mr, Robert Haidie, whose 
nianagcM ent w'as an eminently suc- 
cessful one, and duiing his incum- 
liency the Bank Disidends averaged 
over 0 0 Mr. Fla idle was succeeded 
in Peiiitiarw. 18S7, hy Mr. t nowm^ir ) 
A\k D. Ciuickshank, the present Sec- 
letary and Ik ea surer, under wdiose 
able management the i m [> o r t a n t 
interests entrusted to his cnarge are 
steadily adding to the [irosperity of 
th e Ba n k. Ik ;r t lie yea r 1904 the 
Dividend w\as at the rate of ten [lei 
cent per annum, the ‘-um of R-. 7G 
lakhs was added to the Reserve F'und, 
and 1^2 lakh to t’ne Pensjfju Fdind, 
ddiough the Bank of Bengal w^as 
founded in 1809, no lejiort w'as ever 
issued until the end of 1S56, but fiom 
that date ha]f-yrail\ reports have been 
regulail} is<=ucd to the Shareholder--. 
4 k e Jlank of Bengal lum ,dwa\s and 
justly held a ver\ high place m [)uijli(: 
este-m. its records show a career of 
singular pio^perity, due to the ability 
witli w'hich It has been contiolled. and 
the idgh chaiacter of us staff affords 
the mo-t satisf.ctorv guarantee of con- 
tinued ‘-uccess. 

Sir AMLLIAM DICKSON 
CRITGK>HANK, AA, (Ai Ik. Sec- 
retary and dkea^uier of the Bank 
c t Bengal, has haki a long and 
honoU!al)!e caiLLi' in Bengal and in 
Burma. During the wdiole of his 
servi< e in India he has been a^-sociated 
with the ]!ank (>( Bengal He wms 
bom on June 6th, 184-, and is the 
son of the late Ml lohn ('ruickshank 
of Fonts, N. B. In his twenty-first 
\eai Ml. (Jruirkshank j’oined the 
service of the Rank, and his abilities 
soon maikec] him nut fiii ra[)id 
proinr)tir.n. Aftti two \eais he was 
made In^-jrer tra- of Bianchts, and a 
year later was gn< n charge of the 
Agency at Rangoon, In 1876, after 
ten \eais' ser\ice, he was entrusted 
with the duties of Deputy Secrctaiy, 


and eleven yeais atei became Secretary 
and 4 'reasurei% which ])osition he has 
occupieti ever since. 

Mr, Cl Liickshank's period of service 
covers some of the most interesting 
I'eriods m Indian financial history, 
and as Secretary and IVeasurer of 
the Bank he has a |)Ost of lieavy 
responsi})!lity wuth w'hirh the prosperity 
of India is intimately connected. 
4 'he [ma'iudif'al reports of the Bank 
of Bengal are the best testimony 
of the admiiable management of that 
institution. 

Mr. (kruickshank has alwa\s taken 
an interest in s[)oit. He was one of 
the founrleis of the 4 nllygiinge (^liib 
in 1805 and has been its President foi 
ten years He has done a good deal of 
Masonic w'Ork in Buiina and Bengal, 
and in the latter Masonic district is 


pa'-t De[)ut) District Grand M.ister. 
He has carr,ed the grand Afasonic 
prmci[)le of cliaiit}, into his daily life, 
and among the nunieioiis ( 4 iarities 
in wkiich he is interested, he is one 
of the Govcrnoi.s of the Marw.iri 
Hospital. 4 he Government of 
Ind'a rewarded his arduous caieet of 
useful work by making him a (foin- 
panion of the Indian Krn[)ire in the 
year 1903, and in rgo6 he received the 
Honour of Knighthood at the hands of 

H. R. H. tlie Prince of A\kales. 

BANK OF BOMBAY.— The 
Bank was onginallv established 
in 1840. Mr. S. .M. Edwardes, 

I. C.S., m his history of Bombay’, 
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states that the Tunc'^ of hidia 
of April 15th 111 that year, re- 
in a r k e d thiit “ the fLink ol 
“Bomba\' opens tor business this 
“dav. three \'ear^ a n d n e a r 1 \ 
‘•four months haviny^ elapsed since 
“the fir-^t ^ub>cription to it. and 
“alter surmounting a series ot such 
“difficultie'^ and obstacles as we 
’‘believe no similar Institution ever 
•‘encoiinteret-l betore. and such 
“a^ we mav safely predict, no In^ti- 
“tuticn tor the public good will 
‘•encounter again." 

The Bank wasstarted with a capi- 
tal of 50 lakh> ot rupees, ot which 
Covernmeiit sul^scnbed three lakh'^. 
and was incorporated under Act 
111 ot 1N40. Owing to the great 
demand tor shares the ca^ntal was 
increased to 52 f lakhs. The privi- 
lege ot note issue was granted 
to the Bank to the extent ot two 
crores ot rupees, but when the pre- 
>ent (iovernment Department ot 
Pa])er Currency was inaugurated 
in I^^b2 the right ot issue was with- 
drawn, an a.rrangenieiit being made, 
by way ot compensation, where- 
by the I'hink received charge oi the 
(io\'ernment Treasury and Public 
Debt Office, which it still retains. 
The Bank has now no connection 
with the Currency arrangements ol 
the country. 

Owing to hea\'\' lo-ses incurred 
during the disastrous liquidations 
following on the period ot enor- 
mous s[)eciilation which distin- 
guished Bombay during the years 
i8bi to i8b5. pot)ularly remem- 
beretl a^ “the time ot the share 
mama," the Bank was reconstruct- 
ed earh' in 18O8. Since then its 
career lias been marked by great 
j)ros})erit\'. and it is now a strong 
influential Institution, worthy ot 
its position as the leading Bank 
in the Western Presidency, 

The (L)vernment ceased to be a 
sliareholder in 1873. and in 187b the 
Presidency Banks’ Act wa^ jiassed, 
under which the Bank is now consti- 
tuted and regulated, and by which 
its sphere ot activity is confined to 
India. 

Its capital tully paid up. amounts 
to Rs. 1.00,00.000 and the Re^eiwe 
Fund, accumulated mainlv Iroin 
profits, now stands at Rs. 87.00.000 
or 87 ])(‘r cent ol tin* cafutal, 

and IS all invested m (io\'ern- 
ment or other authorised j>ublic 
securities, at low ratios. 


The Capital and Reserve P'und 
Combined re])resented 24 per cent 
of the average ot the total deposits 
tor the year 'ending 31st December 
1004. and with the Cash Reser\’e3 
maintained constituted an excep- 
tionalh* high degree of protection 
to depositors. 

(h)\*ernment transact their or- 
dinarv Banking business through 
the Bank — their balance at the 
Head Office is maintained wathin 
fairly well-defined limits, the prac- 
tice being to replenish it when it 
falls below a certain limit from 
the (hwerninent Reserve Treasury, 
and to transfer thereto accumu- 
lations bex'ond a certain ]>oint. 
At the Branches, the Government 
Depo^its Consist mostly ot the Cash 
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Balances maintained for ordinary 
Local Treasury requirements, but 
at two Branches, under special 
arrangements, the Bank also under- 
takes the remittance ot surplus 
revenue collections to Head-Quar- 
ters in Bombay. Resides conduct- 
ing ordinary Banking Accounts, 
and recei\ung at inti'rest deposits 
fixed tor various periods not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, the Bank 
ix'Ci'ives deposits on the ]>rinciph' of 
the Savings Bank. This svstem was 
mtroduct'd in i8(}b and has met the 
Banking needs ot large numbers ot 
the communitv tor wiiom the Post 
Office Savings Bank is too circum- 
scribed. The nature of the Bank’s 


investments is strictly limited by the 
Presidency Banks’ Act, which was 
designed to attain a high standard 
ot liquidity. The Banks can ])ur- 
chase only fiovernment Securities, 
Guaranteed Railway Stock, and De- 
bentures ot public bodies issued 
under the authority ot Government, 
and can advance unh’ against these 
securities, and bullion, goods, and 
Bills of Exchange or endorsed Pro- 
missory Notes. In the case of the 
last ol these securities there is a 
limit. C(jnn])arati\ ely low tor an 
important and wcalthv centre like 
the capital of Western India, placed 
on the amount which can be ad- 
vanced to an individual or hrm. 
which also applies to the discount 
or purchase of Bills. In addition, 
all advances and discounts are 
restricted bv the Act to a period ol 
three months. The Bank maintains 
Branches at Ahmedabad. Akola, 
Amraoti, Broach, Karachi, Poona, 
Sukkur. and Surat. A statement 
of its affairs is published weekly. 
Formerly the Bank’s rate oi interest 
was subject to severe fluctuations 
and at times reached a high level. 
In recent years the range ot the rate 
has been narrowed and the maxi- 
mum lowered. To some extent this 
may be attributed to the larger 
amount ot funds now controlled by 
the Bank, but the main reason is to 
be found in the altered circum- 
stances ot the Currency system of 
the countrv. one important result 
ot which has been the removal from 
the monev market ol the embar- 
rassments induced by an unsettled 
sterling exchange. The recent 
flourisiiing state of the balance of 
trade has" also assisted in bringing 
about lower charges for interest. 
The Dividends j>aid by the Bank 
have gradually risen from an aver- 
age of j^er cent tor the decade 
ending 1870 and () per cent lor the 
next ten years, to lol per cent for 
the ]>eriod i8()o-oq, and iij per 
cent tor the past live years. These 
later results are noteworthy, as they 
have synchronised with lower rates 
of interot and di>coiint than in 
previous years. While gradually 
increaMUg its Dividends, the Bank 
has not been unmind tul of the 
( 111 tv it (wves to Itself ot steadil\ 
adding to its Reserve Fund. No 
(bmbt that policy will be continued 
in view ot the sustained growth ol 
its business. 
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The present Board of Directors 
consists ot : — • 

Mr. S. M. Moses (Director ot 
Messrs. David Sassoon Co., 
Ld.), President. 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. Armstroni^ 
(ot Messrs. Lyon lN Co.), \'ice- 
President 

Mr. Ahmedbhoy Habibbhoy. 
(Merchant). 

Mr. Tribhovandas Wirievandas 
(Merchant) . 

]\Ir. Bomanjee Dinshaw Petit (ot 
^lessrs. D. M. Petit. Sons d: 
Co., d:c ). 

^Ir. John Fairclongh (ot Messrs. 
Ewart. Latham N:C().). 

Mr. H. Courtena\‘ WTight (ot 
Messrs, Wallace Ov Co., die.). 

Of these Mr. Ahmedbhoy Habib- 
bhov'enjo\s the distinction of 
having been a Director continuousU' 
since 1868. 

The Executive Officers are : — 

]\Ir. James Begbie. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Robert Aitken, Deputv Se- 
cretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. A. (L Watson, Insjiector of 
Branches, and 

INIr. R A. Don, Chief Accountant. 

Mr. JAMES BEGBIE, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Bank of 
Bomba V, has had a large experience 
in Banking. He was tor some year^ 
associated with the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, and in November 
1881 joined the ser\'ice of the Bank 
of Bombay at the Head Office, 
Bombay. He served in different 
jiositions in the Branches ot that 
Bank until he was madelnspe( tor in 
i8go. He was entrusted with the 
duties ot Deputy Secretarv and 
Treasurer in 1897 and two year:, 
later became Secretarv and Trea- 
surer, which position he still occu- 
pies. Since he became Mamo^er 
the business has steadily exjianded, 
and the Bank now holds a verv 
strong position. 

Mr. ROBERT AITKEN, Deputy 
Secretary and Treasurer. Bank o^ 
Bombay, was born in 1863 at \\ est 
Linton, near Edinburgh, in vScotland. 
He joined the Bank ol Scotland at 
the early age ot 16 years and left h 
in 1885 to enter the ^er\uce of the 
Bank of Biunbay as an As'^istant 
Accountant at the Head Office. His 
p— ions exj^erience proved very 


usetiil, and he was appointed Agent 
in 1888 and acted m that capacitv 
at wirious branches m India during 
a period ot nine years. In i8()7 Mr. 
Aitken was selected as Ins])ector of 



Branches, and in iqoo he entered 
upon the duties of ]us pn^stuit 
position ol Deput\' Secretar\^ and 
Treasurer. 

THE BENGAL ('OAl. COM- 
PANY, EIMrrEI).— This CoinpatM 
holds the pretuitr place in the ('(mI 
Industry of Ind'a. not onl\ in point 
of long standing, but aKo as regards 
the annual output of it> eoHieries. 
formed in 1837, the Conpiany s work^ 
at Palaniow were [laitly rlestro\e(i hv 
the Mutineeis in the memorable \La! 

die madnneiy thrown 
down the shaft by the reliel^ in then 
attempt to wierk the mine is still as 
the\ left it. d'he Company s seal of 
1843 is care: 111 ly i -reserved in the 
fadcutta Office, foriiiing an interesting 
link between the nast and [)idSent 
fortunes of th- Company, Another 
mememo ot t'ue trouldous times of 
the Mutiny is in the siiape of a 
curious piece of Artiller) found at the 
ikdamow Colliery, a gun or cannon 
made from a length of old non pi.),ng 
hoo[)ed at f)oth ends with iron rings 
and [)ro\ided wiih a touch-hole, and 
this uni(|ue lield-[)ie('e is most care- 
fully preseived m the (\jmpan>'s 
posses^rm. 

'Phe steady growth of the Company 
may be gauged from the fact that 
W’hiist in 185b a capital of 16 lakhs 


of rupees was considered sufficient 
for Its leguirement- : now in ic)05 a 
capital of t went) -four kikhs of ru[)ec'' 
IS found reqms'te. Similar 1 ) lias tuc 
popLilarit)’ of the (Jompan\ steadil) 
advanced, and the published reports 
of the i)itcctois foi tiie Near ending 
31st ( )ct(d)er 1904 disclosed that 
besides pa\ing a dividend of 12 pci 
cent, a bonus of 8 per cent is also 
available to the Shareholdeis wno 
received tue iiamlsome return of 20 
per Cent on the face value of then 
shared, whilst the shares < f the noniimil 
value ot 1,000 each are quoted 

at Rs 4.500. thus empiiasising tue 
value in wliich they are held by tile 
investing pu’om . ."^ome idea of the 
extent ot tiie Compain's o[)eiations is 
dlustiatcd by the fa( t that their sales ot 
coal and coke tor the yeir ist Novem- 
ber 1903 to 31st October 11104 aggre- 
gate the large sum r>f over 5!) lakhs 
of uipet's. whilst in land, m.icinner), 
i)Uildings and plant generally, the 
(ffimpany has over half a ( lore ot 
riqiees invested. Tlie Bengal Coal 
Com[>any owns and works some twelve 
colheiies and ha^^ a monthly output 
of bo, coo tons and a labour force of 
upwxaids of 10.000 daily, under the 
supervision of thirt) expert lAiro- 
[wans. d’he area of the Compan)*s 
[)ropertics exceeds 40.000 acres. In 
Indi.i the (_’om[>aii) supplies its 
produce very hugelv to Railwa\^, 
Steamships, ?^Iills and other coal-fuel 
using IndustrieN, and also shi|>s verv 
largely to all the Eastern Ports; and 
they have lately had built for tliLur 
owm Coal (MI tying business the line 
Steamer of 6,300 tons, winch 

is now' running on the Company s 

Inisiness. 

Mr. H. H. MACEEOD, father of the 
picsent Superintendent, was mmi^mg 
the (Jompany h.r 15 years {i8;b- 
i8()0) and his ^ei v u'es were very 
instiumentil m b uhhng up the pta.L 
pent) of the Companv. In i8po he 
wMs siK (veded m this app iintment 
b) Mr C. Ah Gray, and on th.e latter's 
death m 1901, Mr H. Made-)!!, who 
has been associated with the Companv 
since iSSb, was a})i)omted Superin- 
tendent. Mr. H, .Macleod was edu- 
cated at at>on s ( ollege, Ivdinburgh, 
and also at Diihvicii ('ollege, Eondon, 
and (’ame (»iK under covenant to the 
Conqiany in i88b. He is a Member 
ot tile Indiiii ^liiiing ^V^sofuatnan, 
and is the Chairman of that b rcy 
for the (Minent ) ear 1905-1906. 
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THE BENGAL IRON AND 
STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED, is 
the pioneer conii any of an industry 
which should in linie undoubtedly add 
greatly to the wealth of the country, 
and de\elop its resource-. At present 
theii works are the only one turning 
out iron and steel made from indi- 
genous materials in the country, and 
their manufactuies are bought heely, 
[)eing in quality fully t(]ual to similar 
goods imported from England or 


which it was obtained. Sustained 
perseverance and renewed untiring 
energy have at length o\erc()me this 
difhculty and the Company now have 
ample laboui ot their own training, 
and are now wxdl supplied with suffi- 
cient trained workmen to cany on 
their operations without hindrance on 
this SLOte. The wc>rks are situated at 
Karrakur, Bengal, and give employ- 
ment to many thousands of Natives 
under a staff of some fifty Europeans. 


The Company also turns out over a 
thousand tons per month of castings, 
consisting chiefly of Railway pot 
sleepers, chans, watei -pipes and 
columns, and other cast-iron goods, 
d'he latest impioved English methods 
aie used in the casting of water-pipes, 
these being cast vertically in dry sand 
moulds and, btn g in e\cry way equal 
to the imported articles, command a 
ready lo('al maiket. 

d'he addition of Steel AVoiks to the 



elsewhere. At its outset the Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company had many 
difficulties to overcome, notably the 
great diffic'ulty in obtaining skilled, or 
even partially trained labour for the 
works, having to draw’ their supply 
from an almost purely agricultural class 
of labourer: and even this source was 
an uurchahle ore, dc] ending, as it 
did, on the agricultural juos] erily, or 
otherwise, of the rural distritts from 


The Company has a C'apital of 
^,400,000 sterling and has expended 
over this sum in plant, m ac bine ry , 
landed property, buildings, Nx., and 
pnid in 1904 a dividend of 6 per cent 
per annum on its Preference shares, 
and 4 per cent on its Ordinary shares. 

^J'he output of pig iictn is about one 
thousand tons per week, wlvch finds a 
read) sale ihioughout Indivg the Rail- 
way ad minist rations being large bu) err. 


Iron Works was completed in June 
r()05, and steel of a good (juality has 
been ])roduced. The Com] 'any own 
extensive coalfields in addition to their 
other properties. 

Messrs. Martin A' Co are the 
Managing Agents in India, and there 
is a Boaid of liirectors and Offices in 
London, Colonel Alexander J. 1 ilgate, 
K.K., being the Chairman of the 
Horne Board. 
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Thl B. L S. N. Co.— T he com- 
mercial history of India would be 
very incomplete without mention of 
the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. So extensive are the 
operations of this Company that its 
influence extends to every port in 
the littoral of the East Indies, and 
to those of the East African Coast, the 
Persian Gulf, Burma, the Malacca 
Straits, as far north as Jcphar, and ab 
far West as London. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1856, and although it 
has been m existence only a half 
century, ''^it possesses a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty-four steamers. 
The aggregate tonnage of the fleet is 
over four hundred thousand tons. 

The birth ( f the Company was in 
the year 1S55. In consequence of a 
desire on the 
part of the 
East India 
Company for 
a mail service 
between Cal- 
c u 1 1 a and 
Burma, the 
“Calcutta 
and Burma 
Steam Navi- 
gation Com- 
pany \v a s 
then formed 
by Sir William 
Mackinnon, 
the lateChair- 
man of the 
Company. 

Two small 
steamers, the 
“Cape of 
Good Hope 
and the “Bal- 
tic,’’ w'ere pur- 
chased in England, and brought to 
India via the Cape of Good Hope. 
Under a contract with the Govern- 
ment a semi-monthly service between 
Calcutta and AAyab, Rangoon and 
Moulmein was then instituted. This 
was the beginning of a mail service, 
maintained for the Government by 
this Company, that has gradually 
increased until the annual mileage 
traversed under mail contract now 
exceeds one million miles. 

In 1858 and ’59 tw’o more vessels 
were purchased by the Company, and 
trade was opened up with the ports 
between Calcutta and Madras. At 
the time such a service was considered 
impracticable of accomplishment by 
the Alarine authorities. The practi- 
cability of it was however soon de- 


monstrated by the energetic young 
Company, and simultaneously orders 
were given for more ships. 

Sir William Mackinnon, Chairman 
of the Company, came to India in 
1861-62 and inaugurated a general 
s>stem of extension on the Compan}'s 
lines. A coasting service was (opened 
up embracing the whole of the Indian 
Coast, and contracts being entered 
into with the Indian Government, 
lines were lun to the Persian Gulf 
and the Malacca Straits. Lender 
these contracts the Company under- 
took to deliver the mail to the prin- 
cipal ports in these places on a 
schedule varying from a fortnight to 
six weeks according to the distance 
of the ports from Calcutta At the 
time It was a large undertaking the 
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Company w\as entering upon, and more 
steamers became at once a necessity. 
By the year 1S63 therefore seventeen 
steamers flew the ensign of the C. eA 
B. S. N. Company and four more 
were in process of construction. 
About this time under sanction of the 
Board of "J'rade, the name of the 
Company was altered to the “British 
India Steam Navigation Conij^any.’’ 

I'he first serious reverses recei\ed 
by the Company were sustained in 
1S62-63, when the Steamer “Burma" 
w'as lost on the ^ladagascar Coast, 
fortunately without loss "of life The 
new steamer “ Bussora " was lost on 
her maiden \0}age to Inuia, and ihe 
“ Coringa was driven asl ore during 
a gale in Muscat Harbour. ^Vithin 
the year the steamer “Persia’’ 


foundered on a voyage from Rang* on 
to Calcutta in a great e) clone wdnch 
swept over the Bay of Bengal ; and in 
the saints tempest four other steamers 
weie driven ashore. Despite this 
series of disasters the Company 
maintained its contiact service without 
break. 

The part taken by the new steamer. s 
of the Compaii) at the beginning of 
the Ab)ssinian campaign is worthy of 
mention Nine of these had been re- 
quisitioned by tue Government, and on 
arrival at Annesly Bay ihey were most 
opportunately able to render aid 
to the tioops in a time of pressinu 
want, by condensing water. Through 
oversight none of the other steamers 
utilized had been fitted with tonnen- 
sers, and the 30,000 gallons a da> 
delivered by 
the steamers 
of the British 
India Com- 
p a n y were 
just sulticient 
for troops and 
animals. 

The open- 
ing of the 
Suez Canal 
in 1869 pro- 
duced a re- 
volution 111 
tile shipping 
tarde of In- 
dia. In this 
connection it 
is vvortliy of 
mention that 
the S S. “ In- 
dia" of this 
C'mqiany was 
the first to 
arrive in Lon- 
don with an Indian cargo. Proposals for 
further local extensions of the regular 
services were received by the Com- 
pany in the year following, and in 
1 8 73 a new contract led to the intro- 
duction of several new mail lines and 
the doubling of the existing services. 
Simultaneously a monthl) service be- 
tween Aden and Zanzibar was inaugu- 
rated under arrangement with the 
Home Government. TTiis line was 
subsequently extended to Mozambique, 
taking in several other East African 
Coast ports. 

In times of famine and war, the 
British India Fleet has alwa)s been 
I rominently to the front, and its 
prompt and expeditious service has 
earned many encomiums in official 
quarters. A\hcn the South African 
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War broke out the Company was 
prompt to answer the Government's 
demand for steamers. Over twenty 
steamers were fitted up and despatched 
with troops in the remarkable time of 
from 8 to iS days. This was accom- 
plished despite the fact that many of 
the number had to be sent from 
Rangoon and Madras to Bombay to 
be fitted up. Twenty-three days after 
the first order was given the first 
steamer arrived in Durban, and how 
the situation in Natal was saved by 
the promptness with which the Indian 
Ciovernment was able, with the assist- 
ance of the British India S, N. Com- 
pany, to despatch the troops, is a 
matter of history. During the troubles 
in China 37 of the Company’s 
steamers were requisitioned for trans- 
port service and arrived in time to 
save the Legation. To make good 
tiie depletion it was necessary to 
charter 35 tramp steamers, mainly for 
the pill pose of their great coal-carry- 
ing trade. Throughout all the regular 
mail and passenger services were 
thoroughly maintained. 

More than 100 Agents are engaged 
in handling the business of the Com- 
pany throughout the Orient at present. 
It may be fairly said in conse{]uenre 
that the advantages which trade has 
derived from the operations of this 
Company are inestimable. 

The Managing Agents of the Com- 
pany are Mackinnon, Mackenzie ^S: 
Company, of Calcutta and Bombay, 

The firm of Messrs. BIRD & 
COMPANY, Calcutta, Merchants, 

Contractors and Agents, was established 
in the early sixties, at Allahabad, 
the capital of the then North-A\ estern 
Provinces, by Mr. Sam Bird, who was 
after\vards joined in business by his 
brother Mr. Paul Bird. For some 
years they carried on business as Con- 
tractors for the loading and unloading 
of goods at the stations on the East 
Indian Railway Co’s system, and also 
at stations on the North-\\ estern 
State Railway’s line Ghaziabad to 
Lahore, from that centre. Transferring 
their Hend Office to Calcutta later, 
the steady upward progress and the 
widening scope of ^Messrs. Bird & 
Co.’s business has resulted in this 
firm being now one of the leading 
firms in the metropolis of India. The 
present partners in the firm are : 
Sir Ernest Cable, (late Sheriff of 
Calcutta), Mr. Emile Moreau, Mr. \V. 
Girard, J. E. McCabe and J. B. Strain. 


I'he firm’s offices in Clive Street 
are very handsome ones, being specially 
designed and built for coolness and 
comfort as well as for convenience, 
comfortably accommodating the large 
staff, both European and Native, 
employed therein. Messrs. Bird & Co., 
have large interests in the Coal 
Industry and exercise the management 
and control over coal mines having 
an aggregate output c f one million 
tons per annum, and they export 
annually upwards of half a million 
tons or one-fourth of the total 
Export of Indian Coal. To meet the 
requirements of their large Coal Export 
business the firm have their own line 
of steamships, known as the ‘‘ Bird 
Line,’’ and their two turret deck steam- 
ships, “ Elorican," and “ Flamingo, ’’ of 
over 6,000 tons each, are solely 
engaged in this traffic, and in addition 
to other steamers constantly under 
charter to the firm, Messrs. Bird N Co. 
are Managing Agents for many of the 
chief Coal Companies, and amongst 
them may be named the Burrakur 
Coal Co., Ltd, the Reliance Coal Co,, 
Ltd., the Nawaghur Coal Co., Ltd , 
and the Lutchipore Coal Co., Ltd., a 
cpiartette of collieries hard to equal and 
impossible to excel anywhere in India. 

In addition to the development of 
the coal trade of Bengal, Messrs. Bird 
& Co., have given much attention to 
the Jute Industry, and have consider- 
able interests therein, the Mills belong- 
ing to the LTiion Jute Co., Ld., the 
Standard Jute Co., Ld., and the Clive 
Mills Co.^, Ld , being under their 
direct control, Messrs. Bird N' Co., are 
also the largest labour contractors in 
India, furnishing labourers to the East 
Indian Railway Co., the Eastern 
Bengal Scale Railway, the Government 
Salt Golahs, and for the handling of 
woik at the Docks, as well as for 
many private enter[>rises, there being 
a force of some 25,000 labourers 
employed by them. 

To the enterprise of one of the 
members of this firm the travelling 
public of India are indebted for the 
introduction of newspaper and book- 
stalls at many of the Railway Stations 
throughout India, an enterprise which 
whilst being much appreciated by 
travellers has also proved highly remu- 
nerative to its founder. 

BLACK\YOOD, BLACKWOOD & 
CO., General Merchants, have their 
offices at 12. Clive Street, Calcutta, 
and deal in all general merchandise. 


They established themselves under 
their present name in 1883. ])re- 
viously to which they were known as 
Hobson Conor N Co., who weiv the 
out-come of tlte old-established firm 
ot Ede N Hobson. The latter start- 
ed bu^inc'^s in the early days of the 
histor\’ ot Calcutta and were one of 
the oldest firms cstabii^hed in this 
city. 

THE EAST INDIAN OIL MILLS 
C O i\I P A N Y— Managing Agents 
(joorge iMifsud N Cc>. Tins Company 
was formed in February if)o6 for 
the pur]'ic>se ot carrying on business 
in the pressing of Linseed Oil with 
the latest machinery available. 
The plant is of a very u])-to-date 
order, making for that economy cd 
working without which modern in- 
dustries are impossible. The Wo ks 
are established at Calcutta and are 
capable ot dealing with some 30 
tons of seeds daily. The oil ])rodu- 
ced by the first class machinery 
which has been laid down is very fine 
and clear and of excellent quality. 
The Company has large contracts 
to deliver oil ]>re'^sed by them on 
behalf of the leading IndianRailway 
Companies. The promoter and 
founder of the Comjiany is Mr. 
(icorge Mitsud, who is a specialist in 
the subjects dealt with. The East 
Indian IS now the leading u])-to-date 
mill of this class in the East. Only 
Europeans of experience in the oil 
business are employed on the mana- 
ging and engineering staff, but 
there is also a very large staff ol 
natives employed in the various de- 
partments. No expense has been 
snared in the erection of the mill 
buildings and machinerv, with a view 
to put it ahead of anything in this 
hue in the East, and its lull present 
output has already been contracted 
for. The ^'enture lia^ proved the 
striking success of llie method ol 
doing things well. 
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BURN lV CO., Ld. 

This old-established firm oc- 
cupies the premier place amongst 
(‘Hgineering concern^ in the East, 
not only owing to its long exist- 
ence, but to Its established repu- 
tation for soundness and tliorough- 
ness in all Us undertakings. The 
Compaiu' was founded as far back 
as 1781, and from that time 
onward it has gradually t^xpanded 
until at the present time the work- 
shops at Howrah, which are fitted 
with the most modern equi])ment. 
cover an enormous area, in keeping 
with the vast quantitx^ ol work 
in'oduced there. 


( )n Colonel Swanton’s re 1 1 re - 
ment the business w'as carried on 
by one of his foremen, a Mr. James 
Rolt : although how* the firm w^as 
styled at that time is not recorded. 
The ftr^t mention of the name ot 
Burn appears, however, in iNo(), wiien 
Alexander Burn, an Assistant, be- 
came the head, and he with a Mr. 
Currie (also an old loreman ol 
Mr. James Rolt) gave the concern 
the name of Messrs. Burn N (hirrie. 
Thi^ partnership continued until 
about 1831. W'hen Mr. Curru* lelt 
the firm, and his ])lace w^a^ taken 
b\^ Mr. Whlliam Burn (a brotln^r 
ot Alexander Burn), and ^Ir. James 


chango occurred in the Principals 
of Burn cS: Co. ow’ing to retire- 
ments and other causes incidental 
to busint'ss (\areers in India. 

At the present time the partner- 
ship consists ot Messrs, f. (iilh'spit*. 
W. R. Steele and A. Wliyte. 

In 1805 the business of MoN^r^. 
Burn iS: C'o. was converted into a 
Limited Inability Company, this step 
being necessitated ])v the tremen- 
dous growth of tln^ firm W'ho W'ere 
then su})plving a big dtmiand lor 
their manulacturt*s and wdio had 
contracts ol great magnitude en- 
trusted to them. In lact, it wm"* 
a natural growdh. There were 



The history of the firm is most 
interesting, for it practically con- 
tains the records ot the beginning 
of industrial enterprise in India. 

The founder. Colonel Archibald 
Swfinton, was an active service 
veteran, wdio, on his retire- 
ment. devoted his energies to tlie 
business for a period ot tw’entv 
vears, ultimately retiring to Batli, 
England, wfiiere^he is reported to 
have died in 1S04. although old 
records mention that lie w\as of 
Kimmerghame in Berwickshire. 


WaTLR TkO-N I 10 IHK Rl\hK Hooc.iicv. 

Mackintosh, with the style of 
Messrs. Alexander Burn c\: Co. 
In 1833 the names ot the partners 
in the firm are gi\'eu as William 
Burn. John Bray, and James 
Mackintosh. AI xxander Burn’s 
name not being mentioned it mav be 
inferred that he had retired iyv 
that time. In i84(^, a Mr. Henry 
Burrows l)ccame a partner : the 
next addition to the firm did not 
take place until 1854. when Mr. 1). 
Anderson. Architect, joined the firm, 
and from that time various minor 


many ikwv concerns formulating 
in India whicli re(]iiir(‘d u])-to-datt‘ 
plant and machinery, and Burn 
lv Co. through their owm merits 
secured a large percentage of the 
w’ork. wdiich they carried out in 
every case to the complete satis- 
1 action ot the owuiers, in s])ite ot 
the fact that much of the w'ork 
was on a far greater scale than had 
ever been undertaken before that 
time in the East. 

There are now’ many branches 
ot the firm established in other 
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j^arts ot lu<lia. tht* cliiel ot whieli 
are at Bomhay, Raneei^aiiij^r. jiih- 
Lulpon^ and Raiii^oon. 


if|)i c^vnlatu i‘s with luMd-(|uartt'rs 
at London. Clas^ow, Siiii^apori' and 
tlu' Straits Settlements. 

another adjiinrt to this 
rxtensive ('(UKaa'ii is the Coinmen ial 
Do('k at Howndi where vessuls 
re^isterini; a tonmi^e ot looo tons 
ha\'e been bnilt. In addition to 
this the ('oni[>an\' posst'ss a dr\' 
dock where repairs are rapidl\- and 
rthciently (\irne<l out to lariter 

steamers. 

The Company also lia\ e lari^e 
bncktields and tile works ot their 
own at Alipore and Duri^aptire near 
Calcutta, troin wliicli tlu'y suppl\' 
the materials and ornamentations 
tor a great number ot India’s 
hnest public and private buildings. 

The duet industry carru'd on 
b\- Burn <S:Co., Ld.. howt‘\'t*r. is their 
Iron W’orks at Howrali. These are 
the largest in Bengal and cover an 
area ot over thirty- five acres, thotigh 
even this large space has bi'cn louncl 
insufticient to meet re(juirements. 
and the enlargement oi the majority 
of their workshoj^s and stores is 
continually found necessary. 

The main warehouse alone 1 ku> 
an area of over 18.000 s(]uare teet. 
and this is litted with a wide gallerv. 
which material! v adds to its 


storage cap<uit\. Here \m 11 be seen 
r()ws fh gas and oil engines. 1 urges. 

mills, a lul p^e'^ses of all sorts, 


1 )K \\\ i NO 1 . 

maehiiK' tooN. and httings ot aii 
kinds a])pertaining to elec tru ami 
gas ligiiting j)lant. et(\. ( tm 


In fact. Burn Co., stock every- 
tliing. and every kind oi thing need- 
ed lor structural or engineering 
work.bv modern industrial methods. 


lo hu ilitale the s]>eed\' despat<.h 
or reeeijit ot bulky goods the Com- 
paiu own private siflings, conm^eted 
with the East Indian Railwa\‘ and 
the Bengal-Xagj)iir Railway, which 
run right througli the warehouses, 
where overhead cranes travelling 
the whole length ot tlie buildings 
speedily deal with eveiw oj^era- 
tion. 

These sidings, ac'tiiig in ( on- 
junction with tlu* two jetties on the 
Hooghly rivor trout (both (tt whii'ii 
are equi[)])ed with hydra iilu. and 
steam (’raiu*s) minimise Ixith tunc 
and labour, and allow consignment-' 
to he trans])orted in vvri v j)o>sihU' 
wa\’ to all jiarts ot the East 

Electric powvr is generated h\ 
a Parson’s steam turbine and m 
transmitted to most ot th:^ maeliines 
Used in the Worksho])s, ('ousisting 
ot saw iniils, ('arpenters’ sliops. 
girder shoj)s. hlacksinitlis’ sho])s. 
a nuK'liine sho}>. and a toundrv. 
Caretul to see that the details ot 
organisation, by wiiu'h the main 
structure is guided, are ])ertcet. 
Messrs. Burn cV Co.’s drawing office' 
Is replete with every apjdianee pev- 
taiiung to good draiightSirianship, 
and this is secured hy the services 
ot selected iuiropeans who have re- 
eeixed their training in the work- 


shops and oftiees of British tiiius 
w’hose names arc closely connected 
with engineering history. 

A comjdote and well -selected 
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library of books ol reference u]^(')ii 
engineering and other cognate 
subjects, the works ot authorities 
on different su]>jects. is a notable 
addition to the department, making 
it as com})Iete as it is jiossible to be. 

The toundry is ca])able of turning 
out l)oth brass and iron castings 
up to twenty tons weight, whilst 
the machine shops contain every 
machine that the inventive genius 
ot man has devised to save labour 
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of India tliat quite as good work 
can be done in India as in Europe 
or America : and the rolling stock 
built by them lor the passengers oi 
the Bengal Provincial Railwav. and 
their broad irauge covered goods 
wagons built lor the Eastern Bengal 
Railways are proof ol their cajia- 
bilities to turn out this kind ol 
work in the best style, as regards 
material and workmanship. 

Steel bridge work is one of the 


lactuie many machines and de\dces 
which are helping to develop the 
resources ()t the countrv. The 
“Boomer” Hydraulic Pres^l is one ot 
them, being s])eciallv constructed 
to meet the requirements ol the 
U})-country jute trade, its pressing 
caj)acity being 300 to ()oo bale- 
ol jute daily. 

From the ship-building yanl- 
are turned out j)ontoons. cargo- 
boats. steam and electric launches 


and ensure a maximum of efhc’cncy 
in the making ol the most intricate 
and delicate pieces of work eqiiallv 
as well as the coarsest. 

In all there are some 150 machines 
ranging from ])laning and milling 
machines down to S])ecial tools 
and j>lant for the manufacture 
of railway points and crossings. 

In railway carriage building 
Messrs. Burn cY Co. have practicallv 
convinced the Railway authorities 


Shippixc. RhPAiK Work. 

Com])any s manv specialities and 
Messrs. Burn N Co., Ed., have given 
am])le evidence ol their abilitv to 
execute the highest class ot bridge 
work, lor they have never vet been 
siirpassed by comj^etitiors from 
Eiirojie or America. In girder work 
and the manufacture of cast iron 
root spandrels thev hold an 
equally high rejmtation. 

Messrs. Burn cY Co., Ld.. have 
acquired the juitents ol, and manu- 


and all kinds ot water craft. 
Hne ol the latest jiroductions is 
a Jarga^ steel ])ontoon having a su- 
perficial area ol qb.ooo leet,' made 
lor the Bengal-Nag])ur Railway. 
A large i)errentage ol the jute flats 
used in the trade left these slips, 
where new keels are laid as fast as 
the comjileted boats can be launched'. 

I he j)otterv works belonging 
to Messrs. Burn & Co. established 
at Raneegunge and Jubbul])ore are 
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famed all over India, and at these 
})laces are made not on]\' \vork> ot 
iitihtv hut works ut art. Stone- 


ware ”^hi/ed j)ij)e5', tire hrick>, and 
tire elay come under tlie lormer 
headmij:. whiEt under the latter 
eatei^orx are iialuded tc‘rra-cotta 
t ornaments, and eneau^tie tiles 
lor doors and rootin^s, etc. 

It IS impObSihle to enumerate 
here a list ot tht‘ articl<"> dealt w ith 
hy the tirm (Messrs. Hum cS: Co, 
Ld.), hut the most inpiortant con- 
sist ot jute presses, oil mills. Mi^ar- 
cane nulls, light, jiortable and jvr- 
maiient railways, fittings and 
plant ior railway construction and 
purjioses generall\a hnck-inaking 
l>lant. soorkyand mortar mills, cor- 
rugated iron Structures, etc., etc. 
The two oil storage tanks (each 
ot wIiK'h is (JO leet in diameter and 
over teet in length with a 

storage capa('it\^ ot half a million 
gallons) built bv Messrs. Burn A: Co.. 
Ld., tor the Standard Oil Company 
at Budge-Budge show* that si/e is 
no detriment to their undertaking 
any kind ot work they are called 
upon to do. In tact almost every- 
thing in which steel, iron, and wood, 
are utilized, comes within the scojie 
ot this old-established tirm, whosi' 
jirodiicts are scattered all over 
India and the East, as standing 
evidence ot their efficiency. 

A visit to the Howrah Iron 
M’orks w’ill show’ the high state ot 


efficiency at which the firm con- 
tinues : and no expense is spared 
when new iniprox'einents are justi- 


ti('d. to ensure keeping uj) to 
date. It IS largeh’ owing to the 
(aiR' and attention bestowed to 
the details ot their biiMUes'^. that 
Messrs. Burn N Co.. Ld., maintain 


It nou’ remains simply to glance 
at the W'lde range ot structural 
work carried out hy Burn cY Co.’s 
Civil Engineering Det)artment. 
They have lett an abiding mark 
upon Calcutta m the works ot 
jniblic utility they have erected. 
The ( )chterk)ny Monument was 
built by them, the Post Office, tlic 
old Race Stand, the Bengal Club, 
and the old United Service Club, 
the Lieutenant-( rovernor’s residence 
at Belvedere, and the noble man- 
sion oi the Mullit'k tannly at Seven 
Tanks, are all Burn A: Co ’s w’ork. 
The\’ built St. Andrews Church and 
the Free Church. St. Thomas' 
Church, and the Free Churcii in 
W’ellesle}’ Street, Dr. Dutt’s Free 
Chundi Institution, the Bishops 
College, the ^letcalle Hall, and the 
(ireat Eastern Hotel. For the Cor- 
poration ot Calcutta they built the 
tine Finnic i[)al Market in Lindsay 
Street, and thev construe teal a large 
portion ot the Drainage S vs tern ot 
Calcutta. laid the Trannwu' vS\stt‘m, 
and constructed the Howrah Water 
Wk^irks. The Calcutta Jetties were, 
witli one (‘xc'ejUion. all constructed 
b\* Burn A: Co., and tlie eiitin* tow n 
ot Jamaljiore on the East Indian 
Railway was built by the firm. 
Amongst lactones the Barnagore 
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the leading }>osition in the en- Jute Mills, the Bengal Cotton Mills, 
gineering and kindred trades in the the Budge-Budge Mills, and Messrs 
Fast. Ralli Brothers’ Jute Press Houses 
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at Cossipore are each examples in 
their line ol Burn & Co/s work. 

The Old Oriental Bank (now the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce) is 
one of Burn lS: Co.^^s structures. The 
rooting of the High Court and its 
ornamental iron work in the beau- 
tiful Oothic windows is also irom 
their works. 


In tact, it would require a 
space, (juite equal to the whole ot 
this \T)lume. in which to enumerat(‘ 
the \ainous buildings, etc., which 
Messrs. Burn lS: Co. have erected 
from time to time, and we sincere- 
ly regret tliat we are unalde to 
make even a passing re te re nee to 
the manv Railwa\’> tlaw ]ia\ e con- 


as an indication ol the excellent 
work done in that direction. 

Altogether, Messrs. Burn N 
Co/s business is tar too large and 
too varied to attempt a (lescrij)- 
tion on ])a])ta\ One mu>t visit their 
Works to thoroughly understand 
their vastness, and the more oiu* 
sees, the more one is ai)Ie to re- 



The Medical College Hos])ital. 
the Calcutta Madrasah, and Bethiine 
Institution were all designed and 
huilt by the Firm. 

Armenian Ghat, once on the river 
bank but now well inland, is aiiotlier 
instance. 


Malhini^rv Stoki: Cioi)«.nvx. 
stnictcd lor the Indian Go\'ern- 
ment. Irrigation is another l^ramdi 
ot their work which must also he 
leit out ot this sparse review, and 
we need only mention two canals, 
rv:., Tri belli on the borders ol Xe- 
])aL and the Mon Canal in Burmu, 


cognize that onl\' years of cons- 
cientious Work and good manage- 
ment could have possibly brought 
tlie firm to the high state ol 
efficiency in which it exists at th(‘ 
j)rescnt time. 
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Mr. JOHN CAIRNEV BUCHA- 
NAN, Resident Manager, Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, Calcutta. 



was l)orn in (ilasgow in 1872 and has 
lieen actively connected with Insurance 
since finisliing his schooling at Larch- 
tlcld Academy, Helensburgh, Scotland : 
his first experience having been 
gained in the County Fire Insurance 
Office, Glasgow, in 1SS9. I.eavingthat 
Office he gained further experience in 
the Equitable Fire and ^Vcci- 
dent Assurance Company and 
in the City of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Company, ulti- 
mately migrating to the 
Norwich Union Fire Insu- 
rance Society, Glasgow 
Ikanch, in 1S94. In Octo- 
ber 1S99 Mr. Buchanan came 
out to Calcutta to take charge 
of the “Norwich Union’s’’ 
interests there under the 
Agency of Messrs. Kilburn 
Co. In February 
T 9 o 2 , when the Society 
opened out its own Branch 
Office in Calcutta, to control 
its agencies in that city and 
in Northern and Southern 
India and in Burmah, he 
was appointed Resident 
Manager in charge. Mr. 
Buchanan is a Member of 
the Committee of the Calcutta Fire 
Insurance Agents’ Association, and 
for two years past has been a Member 
of the Management Committee of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 
He is also enrolled in the Calcutta 


Light Horse Volunteers, and is a pro- 
minent member of the Calcutta 
Rowing Club. 

DAVID CORSAR BLAIR was 
born in Dunblane, Scotland, in iSbr. 
He w’as educated in that district 
and began his business career in 
1878 in the house of Messrs. James 
Finlay (,'o., Merchants, Glasgow. 
Fjght years later he came out to 
Calcutta for Messrs. Finlay, Muir A 
Co., of whicli firm he is now^ one of 
the Managers. He is a Member of 
the Committee of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, and on the 
latter body he served as Chairman 
in 1899-1900. He is also the Chair- 
man of the Calcutta Hydraulic Press 
House Association. 

ALEXANDER CLASSEN X CO. 
are (leneral Merchants and Ex- 
])orters and lia\'e their head office at 
5, New China Bazar Street, Cal- 
cutta. where they established them- 
selves in icSgj. They deal j)rinci- 
pallv in jute, linseed, wheat and 
gunnies and have a branch in Lon- 
(lon under the name ot Classen X' 
Co. 

Alexander Classen, tiie sole pro- 
j)rietor. was born in Berlin in i86q. 


and was educated at University 
College in that City. After complet- 
ing his education he acquired com- 
mercial practice in several houses of 
business, both in the Fatherland and 
in England, and opened the Lon- 


CARRITT, MORAN d: COM- 
PANY. The linn of Messrs. Carritt 
& Co. was started in 1875, and 
the original members were ^lessrs. 
Thomas and Alfred Carritt. The 
partners to-day are Messrs. A. C. 
S. Holmes and M. Trevor. For 
the })ast 30 vears they have acted 
as brokers m tea and general 
country i)ro(luce of every descrip- 
tion. At present Messrs. Carritt 
N Co, are general [)ro(lu<'e broker^ 
only, their tea business being work- 
ed under the name and style ol 
Messrs. Carritt. Moran & Co. 
Messrs. Carritt took over the tea 
business of Messrs. Moran N Co. 
in 1902, with Mr. T, Moran as a 
l^artner, and since then the firm has 
loeen worked, in respect of tea only, 
under the latter title. 


don linn, on his own account in 
1893, under the title ol Hussey- 
Jones X Co. In 1895 he started 
the firm of Alexander Classen tS: 
Co. in Cologne% German y, a n d 
in 1S97 the present jfiace of busi- 
ness in Calcutta. ]\Ir. Classen is a 
Director of various Banking and 
Industrial concerns in Germany. 

Mr. Ernest Gruel)er, Manager oi 
the Calcutta house, has filled that 
office since 1897. having serened 


for three vears in the London firm 
from 1S94, and previous to tlii^ 
forthre(‘ years with a firm of General 
Merchants in Hamburg. He was 
horn in Germain' and there edu- 
cated. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, BOM- 
BAY. This well-knoNvn and popular 
Bank has been established in Bombay 
50 years and ij^ the oldest Eastern PN- 
change Bank in existence. Incorporat- 
ed by Royal Charter over half a century 
ago, it stands high in the esteem of the 
mercantile community, and is one of 
the soundest institutions of its kind in 
the East. 

The Head Office is situated in 
Threadneedle Street, London, and in 
addition to Branches in Hamburg 
and New York, it has 25 branches 
throughout India and the Far East. 


The handsome premises of the Bank 
in Esplanade Road, Bombay, aie an 
ornament to the City and a monument 
of the Bank’s prospeiity. 

Its financial condition is evidenced 
by the following figures — 

Capital ... ;{^^oo,ooo 

l\eser\e Fund £^^-5,000 

I\eser\e Liabiliiv of 

Sharchoklors ,,, ;£iboo,ooo 

which amply justifies the prominent 
position It holds in all circles, ccni- 
mercial and otherwise. 


The management of the Bombay 
Agency is under the control of Mr. 
George ^liller, who has been a well- 
known figure in Bomba}’ circles for 
many years. !Mr. Millers eailier ex- 
perience of ILastern Banking \^as 
acquired in the Straits Settlement‘s 
and China. Like many of his cob 
leagues he bails from North of the 
Tweed. He is a useful member of 
the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Chairman of the Lxchange 
Banks' Association, and a Director 
of the Bombay Telephone Coni pan) 
and the Standard Life Assurance 
Company. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY- LIMITED. 
W hen first establi^lied in iSbi the 
Coniinercial 1 nion Assurance* C Oin- 
])anv. Limited, was mainlv designed 
to he a fire office, tor the advantage 
ot the mercantile communit}’. liut 
shortly afterwards it was ^iound 
beneficial and opportune to estab- 
lish hie and marine branches, the 
accident department only ('oining 
into ojieration as rei'ently as the 
\eari(;oo. Tlie Com])an\ therefore 
does busiiu'ss in lour de])artrnents. 
name]}’, Fin*, Lite, ^lariin* and 


Accident and Fidelity Guarantee 
and holds an eminent jiosition in 
all four ^ectl()ns,, whilst in its I^ire 
department it is surpassed bv mine. 
The career of the Company has been 
an unbroken record ot commercial 
prosper! t\' since its commencement, 
wliilst since 1S85 its chief and most 
substantial successes have been 
gained. One triumj’)h has led to 
another, and the remarkalile results 
of its trading in the past lew years 
mav be looked upon with intense 
satisfaction not only by the Share- 
holders ot the Company but also 
bv those res}>onsible for the magni- 
ficent results obtained by their 
judgment and foresight. The Com- 
pan\’ has a capital ot {.^.500.000 
and its total annual income exceed^ 
/a. 800,000. The Head Office occu- 
])ies three large buildings in CornhilL 
London, and in the City and West 
End it has three 1 ranches. The Com- 
panv’s Branches at Home are s])read 
wideh’ tliroiighout the Ibiited King- 
dom and Ireland, as thev arc estab- 
lished in Liver])ool, Isle of Man, tiit* 
North of England, North Midland, 
Midland, Eastern, v^oiith Western, 
and West of England : in Edin- 
burgh. Dundee and Glasgow tor 
Scotland : in Cardiff for Mkiles, aiul 
at Du])hn and Belfast lor Ireland. 
Abroad they are esta})hs}ied at all 
of tlu* leading cities and towns 
throughout the civilized worki, ami 
in Calcutta, the chief office for India, 
the Compan}’’s affairs are guided 
by a strong board of Directors. 
Since the extension of the Com- 
pan\’’s operations to India in i86(g 
their Indian Inisiness has made 
ra]ficl and sound progress m all its 
Sections, and the Comiut^rcial Ibiion 
stands out as one of tlie leading 
Assurance concerns in tlu' East. 
Tlie ^lanager and Fbiderwriter m 
Calcutta is Mr. C. L. F}'ffe and the 
local board of Directors consists ot 
Messrs. A. G. Apear, M'm. Bleeck. J. 
G. Dean, and C. Jenkins, thusgiiar- 
antt*eing that the interests ot the 
Company are carefully watched 
and safeguarded. The tusion ot the 
Hand-in-Hand Firi* and File Insur- 
anc(‘ Soeiet}' witli the Commercial 
Fhiion Assurance Company has re- 
eenth' taken ])laee, and the combi- 
nation ot these two Companies is a 
most powerful one. and there can be 
no doul)t that the arrangement will 
prove a ])rofi table one for the Sliare- 
liolder^ of tlie jwojmietary Com- 
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paiiy. the ])urcha>e being attended 
bv no increase ot Capital. The 
Haiid-in-Hand \\a> the oldest Fire 
ohice in the world, dating f^ack 
to ib()6. whiLt e\ en it> youth tul 
Life department commenced oper- 
ations in i^Jb, and though by its 
amalgamation with its latter day 
contemporary, its time-honoured 
name will di>appear a^ a >eparate 
ln^tltutlon. the partner^hlp thus 
entered into will doubtles^h ])ro\’t‘ 
a ])rohtabIe one to all concerned. 
That the Commercial Ihiion Assur- 
ance CoiipiaiU' Is a progressue 
one. the report published by the 
Directors tor 1004 amply bears 
out. as in all tour ot its depart- 
ments the amount ot the tunds 
ha\e been largelv increased alter 
duly providing tor all contingencies 
likely to arise, and tlu' yearT 
working showed the sul)stantial 
underwriting ]>n)tit amounting 
to almost Capo.ooo. The share- 
holders ot the ( Ommercial I nion 
have lor some time ])ast been en- 
joying a 40 per cent dnadeiid. and 
tor the year 1(104, even this liberal 
return was exceeded, the divideiul 
tor that year being 45 per cent. 

Mr. DAN ^\as born in 

llanff, Scotland, in 1852, and for six 
years studied law in Idgin and Edin- 



burgh before setting out for India, 
uhere he arrived in 1874 and joined 
the firm of Messrs. IMacneill cN ('o. 
in Calcutta, with whom after 22 \ ears’ 


service he was made a paitiier in the 
business. He has had more than 30 
years' experience at Indian businc'-s 
conditions and is a man whose opinion 
carries great weight in the commercial 
world. He has performed useful [)ubH(' 
service on the (Ailcutta Port Commis- 
sion. and has especial Iv identified 
himself with the working of the Jetties 
and \\ harves and the management 
(»t the b’inance and Establishment 
Committees. He has been an active 
Member of Committee of the bengal 
( hamber of (/ommerce. and his energ\ 
and wide business experience have 
made his services jiarticularlv valuable. 
His many business connecti( )ns w ith the 
tea industry have led to his intere-^t- 
ing himself in the development of the 
tea trade. Since 1903 he has acted as 
a member of the Indian 'Tea (/oss 
( 'ommittee. d^he ( himmUtee ha\e 
done eX(xTent work in develop- 
ing new markets, and the future 
jiromises a wider held for exploita- 
tion 4 'he developing and fostering 
of tlu‘ demand for tea in America 
and on the Continent is being 
taken energeticalK in hand, and in 
this way the planter will be relieved 
of the continual fear of o\er[)rodu('- 
tion. 1’he business men who have 
the matter in hand me well cMjuipped 
lor the work, and the results that have 
followed dis(_nniinating expenditure 
are ho[)efiil. 

d'he bad \ears ( )f overproduction 
and conse(|uent haidshij) among the 
planting communitv taught a lesson 
that Is being \igorousl\ applie(.l. d'he 
imposition of a tax of 100 per cent 
by the Home (lovernment on tea has 
hardened the res( )lve to thoroughh 
exploit foreign markets. Mr. ( 'urric’s 
business ability has pro\ ed of gi eat 
servii'e to the (’ess (’ommittee. 

WALTER XE\’E CRESS WELL 
cS: CO,, Merchants and Coiniuission 
Agents. El pi li ns t(.)ne Circle. Bom- 
bay, are nuuni tact tire rs ot Aluminium 
ware at Byculla and all kinds of 
metal hollow \vare. and are also 
(reneral Importers of Continental 
aiul Englisli-piece goods. The firm 
was established by Mr. W . X. 
(.resswell. the sole proprietor, in 

i88(). 

l\Ir. Percy While ts Cresswtdl. ^Alana- 
ger for Bombay, was ]>orn in Staf- 
fordshire. England, in 1871 and 
was educated at Brew'ood in tliat 
county. Ho joined the Birmingham 
Joint Stock Bank in 1887, wliere he 


remained till 18(^2 and then came out 
to Bombay to take uj) his present 
a])pointment. Mr. Cress well is a 
Lieutenant in the Bombav \Tlunteer 



.Ml. V. \V. CkF.ssW l-LL. 

Rifles. Mr. F. WL Cresswell tills 
the office of Assistant Manager. 

Sir ERXESd’ CABLE, AV.—The 
histoiw of modern Calcutta offeis 
(Awv personalities of such interest as 
Sir Ernest Cable. He was born in 
Calcutta in Deceinl^er 1859, and was 
designed for a public school education 
in England. (Jw'ing, however, to un- 
foitunate delicacv of health he was 
forced to return to India after a sta\ 
six years at home. He was then sent 
to a private school in Mussoorie and 
graduated at the Calcutta University 
where he '>tudied with a view to enter- 
ing the Public Works Department It 
was as well for the future commercial 
prospeiitv of Calcutta that Mr. Cable 
deciiled that the strenuous mercantile 
career presented more atti actions than 
the Public Service. He fust gained a 
sound knowledge of business in the 
firm of Ashburner X Co., and on the 
(’losing of that firm he joined Messrs. 
Ixall, Rennie Co. It is, however, 
in regaid to his connection witii 
Messrs. Bird Cc Co., that his name has 
become so well known. Bird X' (’<>. 
under the management of the late 
Paul Bird had already raised it^ head 
high among the many great Calcutta 
business Iiouses, and its development 
of the mineral resources of Bengal 
had attracted marked attention. Mr. 
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Cable thu'i lound a field well prepared 
for his enei^ies, and his keen intelli- 
gence combined with a cool and 
undeviating prescience instilled new 
fighting force into an organization 
alread} famous. "Khe recent adventur- 
ings ol Messrs. Bird Co., with regard 
to the Jute and ('oal Industiw, are 
sufficiently well known and would be 
out of place in an article dealing strictly 
with a personality, Theii inteiest in 
thi> connection is chiefly due t(-) the 
lact that they aie the outcome of Mr. 
Cable’s energies, and point to the fact 
that Calcutta may well watch with in^ 
terest the future of a man, who has 
aheady accom [dished so much before 
his fiftieth year. 

Sir Ernest Cables [lublic career has 
also been of exceptional interest He 
has seived on Committees of the 
Chamber ol Commerce, and on Vtuious 



Co\ernment Commissions. He was 
appointed a Member of Council of the 
Covernment of India from May icjoj; 
to May 1^05. On the 20th December 
1004, Mr. ( able had the honour to be 
appointed Sheriff of Calcutta. 

Sir Ernest Cable is a feailess public 
speaker, and his utterancts, es[)ecialh 
ol late, have commanded wide-spread 
interest, the more especially as tliey 
nhva\s have a direct bearing on the 
('ommert'ial piosperit}’ of India, in 
which cause he is something more 
th.an an enthusiast. He is "one of 
the few' whose spee< hes bear translating 
into type. 

He has busitiess relations widi Eg\pt 
and many other j)arts of the woiki. 


He had the honour of Knighthood 
conferred upon him by H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales on the occasion of his 
visit to Calcutta in January 1906. 

BANK OK CALCUTTA, Lb. 
Established in Calcutta on the ist 
January 1895 wdth a subscribed 
Capital of Rs. 15.00,000, of which 
Rs. 500,000 consists of 5,000 6 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each, 
fully paid Uj>, and 10,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. too e3ch, but with only 
Rs. 50 per share called up, making a 
total of Rs. 10,00,000 paid-up capital, 
this Bank commenced its business but 
a decade since. The success of the 
venture was assured from the outset, 
as a strong and influential Board of 
Directors had been formed, and the 
Management entrusted to the hands 
of one of Calcutta’s most capable 
Bankers, and a comparison between 
the first half yearly report by the 
Directors, dated 4lh July 1895, and 
the latest dated 19th January 1905, 
full) bears out the sanguine anticipa- 
tions of tlie promoters and founders. 
The Bank of Calcutta was founded 
more especially to meet the w^ant 
of a strong and puiely local Institu- 
tion, and this has been met by this 
Bank, the bulk of its business being 
in the financing of local industries 
and trader. Even in the choice of 
its habitation, this was held steadily 
in view, premises being socuied in 
Clive Row’, one of the chief business 
centres, adjacent to the large Native 
Bazars, in which a great ])art of the 
business of Calcutta is done : and that 
this choice of a site w’as a judicious 
one, is more than boine out by the 
fact that other Banks are finding it 
advantageous to bring their institu- 
tions into closer touch with the 
bazar, by opening out Branches there- 
in, an idea which a few’ years ago w’ould 
have met with derision at the hands 
of old time Managers. The building 
up of a substantial Reserve Eund has 
been a marked feature in the Bank's 
progress fiom the commencement, and 
in the first half year more than half 
of the net profit earned was [)laced 
to this Account. Each succeeding half 
year, the handsome [irofits earned have 
allowed of the same policy being pur- 
sued, with the result that by the 31st 
December 1904 the Reserve Eund 
stood at over Rs. 17.50,000 or over 
75" j above the called-up capital, and 
taking into account the uncalled capi- 
tal of Rs. 5,00,000, also forming a 


reserve fund of itself, the potential 
Reserve Eund equals the remarkably 
high percentage of 225 on the called- 
up capital, or, in other words, the Bank 
has an available reser\e of over two 
and a quarter times the amount of its 
paid-U[) capital. That this sound 
and strong financial position has been 
attained in the short space of ten 
)ears, itself a record in Banking 
circles, and one which has hit'nerto 
never been achieved by an\ Bank in 
the East, testifies strongly to the 
careful and shrewd manner in which 
the Bank's operations are conducted : 
and the Bank has reaped largely from 
the advantage it has enjo)ed of having 
Mr. David Yule's (its Chairman) 
intimate knowledge of Calcutta indus- 
tries and local trade requirements, 
at its disposal since its foundation. 
"J'he shareholders have received a 
steady dividend of 5*" j er annum on 
the ordinary shares and the holders of 
the pieference shares the guaranteed 
return of fi; per annum since the 
commencement of tiie Bank’s opera- 
tions, and the present market quota- 
tions of Rs. 107 for Bank of Calcutta 
6% Trefs. and of Rs. 107 for the 
Oidmary shaies shows the estimation 
in which the public hold these shares 
as a medium for safe investments. 
The Bank is now’ being absorbed 
by the Mercantile Bank of India, 
d’he Bank of Calcutta from the natuie 
of its close financial connection with 
local industries and trade recjuiremenls. 
and by assisting in their furtherance 
and e.xtension, distinctly occupies a 
unique position in Banking circles in 
India. 

Mr. DANIEL WILITS PETER 
KING, Managing Director of the 
Bank of Calcutta, was born at Dover 
in 1853, and after being educated 
for the Koval Navy joined the Raihva) 
Clearing House, London, in 1S6S. 
In 1870 he was selected by the London 
and North-'W'cstein and Great-Western 
Railways in connection with the audit- 
ing of their joint account.s. He joined 
the Delhi and London Bank in London 
in 1875, January 1878 he came 

out to India in the Bank’s service 
On various occasions he filled the 
office of Acting Manager. Calcutta, and 
in 1S90 he was appointed Manager. 
In 1894, Mr. King left the Delhi and 
London Bank, ancl joined the firm of 
Messrs. Andrew Vule cS: Co. and in the 
following year, in connection with Mr. 
David Yule, started the Bank of 
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Calcutta. He was the Agent and 
Director until 1903 when he took the 
office of Managing Director. Mr, 
King has been a partner in the 
firm of Messis. Andrew \\\\e ^ Co 
since 1902. 

He iias identitled himself active!) 
with the business history of (Alcutta. 
and was an active supporter of Sn 
David Bai hour's currency scheme ot 
1893. Apart from the important and 
responsible position that he holds 
ns Managing Director of tlie Bank of 
( 'alcutta he is interested m man\ 
enterprises and branches of industr\ 
He is a Director of coal, jute, ice 
and paper companies, and is con 
cerned in many large tea companies 



Mi, D. W. W Kixo. 

Mr. King is a very active and 
capable business man and intimately 
ac<|uainted with the commerce of 
Bengal. His training and ex['erience 
have admirably fitted him for the 
many important enterprises that he 
assists to control. 'I'he jute trade of 
Bengal is one of the first impoitance, 
and Mr. King has been prominently 
associated witli its progress. The 
financial management of tea companies 
needs considerable knowledge and 
experience, and in this direction Mr. 
King's business ability has found full 
The conditions of commercial 
life in India demand the keenest 
attention and unvarying energy, and 
Mr. King is possessed to the fullest 
degree of these business qualities. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 01 
INDIA, LIMITED. Originally known 
as the Commercial and Land Mort- 
gaiit' Bank of India, Limited, iht- 
Bank was established on 12th 
October 1885, in Madras, with a 
Capit.il of Rs. 2,00,000 and carrien 
on business in that city for some vears. 
In iSt)5, the expansion of business 
necessitated an increase in the Author- 
ized Capital ot the Bank, and it was 
increased to Rs. 25,00,000 and again 
in 1896 to Rs. 40,00,000. In the 
latter year it was also deemed advis- 
able to open Branches and make 
an alteration in the stvle and title of 
the Bank, and its designation was 
then changed to that of 'Ehe Com- 
mercial Bank of India, TamitedA and 
under this name the Bank has since 
continued business. In 1900 the 
Head Office of the Bank was trans- 
feired from Madras to Calcutta, and 
besides the Calcutta Office, the Bank 
has branches in Karachi, Lahore. 
London, Madras, Rangoon and Rawal- 
pindi and Agents and Correspondents 
at most of the leading trade centres 
tliroughout India. Duiing the earliest 
>ears of its career, the Bank’s opera 
tions met with the full measure of 
success anticipated, but some large 
failures and a lock-up in land 
and industrial ventures caused for a 
time a serious set-back in the Bank's 
earnings and general progress. Since 
the present management took into 
its keeping the interests o( the Bank, 
the prosperity of the Bank has steadily 
resuscitated, and its affairs have been 
[Hit upon a sound financial basis, 
a 1 eduction of ordinary share Capital 
has been made, and the Directors' 
Repoit for the year ending 31st De- 
cember 1904 showed the payment of a 
dividend of 6 on the Preference 
shares, and the substantial sum of 
Rs, 40,000 placed to a newly staited 
Reserve E\ind, whilst nearly the same 
amount was carried forward — results 
which augur favourably for the future 
well-being of the Bank. With the 
return of confidence the Bank should 
do very well as its Branches are most 
a['>tly situated to secure business and 
to serve the juiblic usefully and 
extensively. 

Mr. RECtINAIJ) MURRAY, the 
Chief Manager of the Bank, was born 
in London, in the )ear 1845, and was 
educated at Rugby, He commenced 
his banking career in tiie Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and 


China, and came out to India in ti at 
Banks service in 1S70, becoming a 
Manager in 1876, and duiing the next 
seventeen years, until 1893,^ managed 
"eveial of the Banks Branches 
in tlie Elast. Resigning that sen ire 
in 1893, Mr. Mmra) embarked in 
business on his own account, in the 
turn of Messrs. Sinilair. Muirny Y 
(,ompany, and was connected vvnh 
this birm until 1897. vvlien he was 
ollered and accepted the a[)pointment 
of Manager to tlie ( 'ommercial Bank 
of India, Ltd. One ot the lirH duties 
which devolved u|M)n him on joining 
his appointment was 10 open the 
Branch at Calcutta and on the tiansfei 
of the Head f-ffice of this institution 



from Madras to Calcutta in 1900, he 
became the Chief ^Manager of the 
Bank, of which he is now also a 
Director. Mi. Murray is a leading 
a u t h o r i t y in commercial ciicles on 
financial and banking subjects, and 
during his lengthy Indian experience 
of thiity-five years has ac(juired a pio- 
found knowledge of commercial 
matters, tiadc and finance. He is also 
a Diiector of the Standaid Life Assur- 
ance ('ompany’s Calcutta Bianch. 

CUd'LLR, PALMER .V (^OM- 
PANAh ('ali'utta, Wine InqiortLrs, 
the olde^t firm of the kind in India. 
It was esiabhThed in London in the yeai 
1815, b) Mr. CiLorge Henry Cuth r 
On hi', death he wa^ suei'ooded b\ 
hi'> brother Mr. Lrank Cutler, who 
e^tabliNhed a branidi in Bombav in 
1842. In 1S62 Mr. C'harles Pafnui, 


i 
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the late senior partner, was instru- 
mental in reconstructing the firm, 
and shortly afterwards, under his 
direction, the Calcutta Branch was 
e^tablished. 

The interests of the firm in India 
are under the direction of Mr. F. G. 
\\'aIlis-\Vhiddett, who i^ well and 
favourably known in all the Pre'^i- 
dencies of India in conriection with 
the business, Mr. Wallis-A\ hiddett was 
born in Gravesend, Kent, in 1S70, and 
after a private education came to India 
in 18SS. He joined the firm of Cutler, 
Palmer cN Company at that time, and 
has retained the connection ever sin('e. 
For several years he was Chairman of 
the Wine and Spirit Association of 
Calcutta. In Masonic circle^, Mr. 
Wallis-Whiddett is known as Past 
Master, “Star in the East*’ Lodge, 
Xo. 67, E.C.: Past D. G. S. Deacon, 
Bengal : Past Provincial Regi.strar, K. 
'I'.y Province of Bengal, and as a 
member of the iSth Degree. 

BURK BROTHERS, Leather 
Manufacturers of Philadelphia, started 
their Calcutta Branch in 189S. The 
export figures of skins shipped to the 
L'^nited States in 1904 by this agency 
alone were four and one-half million, 
representing a monetary value of six 
million rupees. The firm is the only 
one in India, of the many dealing in 
skins, that does its own buying. Its 
members are A. E. Burk, C. D. Burk, 
and H. Burk, Jr. Tlie main offices of 
the business are at 409, Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Its factories number 
three, two of which manufacture glazed 
kid at 930 and 940, Bodine Street, 
and a third which manufactures patent 
leather at Camden, N. J. The Calcutta 
branch was inaugurated by Mr. J. T. 
Gilman, who likewise managed it until 
1900. Since that time the agency 
has been ably directed by Mr. F. S. 
Dowling. 

Sir SASSOON J. DAVID, J. P., 
was born in Bombay^ in 1849 and 
was fortunate enough to receive 
in his boy’hood the best education 
obtainable. While still a young 
man he proceeded to China, where 
he was a])pointed a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon Sc 
Co. He worked for several years 
in the Far East, gaining experience 
of trade and commerce in the var- 
ious Treaty^ Ports, and then return- 
ed to Bombay, where, after the 
death of his father-in-law, Mr, Elias 


David Sassoon, he started his own 
business and became a very active 
competitor with older concerns in 
the China trade. His ventures 
succeeded so well that in a few years 
he became the leading cotton-yarn 
merchant in Bombay and gained 
a position of influence among the 
local mill-owners and opium mer- 
chants. He is also the most ])ro- 
minent figure among the Jewish 
C ommiinit V oi India. In cotton 
mill management Sir Sa'^soon J. 
David has been particularly suc- 
cessful. a notable case being that of 
the David Mills, which were in a 
hopclesslv indebted condition in 
1901. He jnit in Rupees flftecn lakhs 
in the concern, mdividuallv. bv 
having up new shares to that extent, 
abolished the old commission on 
])roduction. substituting therefor a 
commission on profits, and 1903 
sawa comjflete rehabilitation of the 
mill, with a dividend ot b })crcent. 
The Standard Mill is another 
flourishing local concern ot which 
he is ])rinci])al ])ro]^rietor. But 
the cares of mill management and 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs ot his business in Calcutta, 
Hongkong. Shanghai, and Ja]^an, 
as well as in Bombay’, by’ no means 
absorbs all Mr. David's quiet ener- 



gies. He is Chairman ot the Mill- 
owners’ Association, and is re- 
presentative of that bodv on the 
Improvement Trust Board. He 


is a member of the Municipal Cor- 
poration and serves on the Stand- 
ing Committee of the same. Be- 
sides this he is associated either as 
Chairman or Director with over a 
dozen ])uhlic comf)anies. It has 
also fallen to Mr. David’s lot as 
Sheriff ot the citv during 1905 to 
fulfil duties a good deal more 
active than those usually’ associated 
with this ancient and honourable 
office. 

He was instrumental in collect- 
ing a large sum of money tor tlie 
re -lief ot the sufferers irom the 
Punjab earthquake, and took a 
prominent ])art in the arrange- 
ments for c e 1 e b r a 1 1 n g and 
commemorating the visit of 
T. R. H. the Prince and Princess 
of M’ales to Bombay’, es])ecially’ 
in connection with the establish- 
ment of a museum in Bom ha v fur 
]:»ermanenth’ commemorating the 
Roval A’isit. The honour of Knight- 
hood was conferred on him at the 
hands of the Prince of Wales on 
the 14th November 1005. He has 
shown his lovalty* and public spirit 
by^ offering a statue of the Prince 
of \\"alvs to the cit\’ of Bombay to 
be erected on a ])rominent site in 
the Fort. He has been chiefly 
instrumental in the inauguration 
ot measures in co-operation with 
the Bombay’ Im])ro\’cment Trust 
for the relief of overcrowding 
among the ])oorer classes and mill- 
hands. His unobtrusive but 
liberal-minded chanties in private 
life havi‘ done immense good 
in all directions, while all ])iij)lic 
movements requiring aid have al- 
ways met W’ith a liberal responsi^ 
Irom him, 

THE DELHI AND LONDON 
BANK, Ed. Originally designated the 
Delhi Banking Corporation.” The 
Bank was founded as far back as 1844 
at Delhi ; that city was then, 
as at the present day, one of the 
largest trade centres of L^pper India. 
Sixty-one years ago Delhi was the 
capital of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, and it speaks much for Briiish 
enterprise and pluck that a Banking 
Institution should have been estab- 
lished, in what was, in those far-ofi 
days, practically an independent Native 
State, with only commercial treaties 
and self-interest to bind it in its relation- 
ship with the English, as represented 
then by John Company. In the dark 
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days of 1857, the Head Office of the 
JHnk was situated in Delhi, and when 
the Mutiny spread from Meerut, and 
the hulk of the mutinous regiments 
made for Delhi as their rallying centre, 
Mr. ileresford was the Manager of 
the Bank there, and he, with his wife 
and five children, were amongst those 
of the European community who fell 
victims to the mutineers Of Mr. 
Br*re.'>ford^s family but two sons 
survived, who were afterwards educated 
and started in life by the Bank, one son 
ultimately joining the Bank's service, 
and the other tlie Indian Army. 
Apparently, owing to the outbreak in 
Delhi, the Bank’s Head Office was 
removed to Lucknow in 1S57, and 
during the memorable siege of the 
Residency there, Mr. I’arry. the Geneial 
Manager, was one of those beleaguered 
therein. In 1S65 :t was found 
desirable to remove the Head Office 
to London, and at the same time 
the title of the Bank was changed to 
that of the “Delhi and London Bank, 
Ld.,’’ and under this style it has since 
continued. In India the Bank has 
branches at Delhi, Lucknow, Mussoorie 
.Simla, Karachi and Amritsar, besides 
that at C'alcutta, and is thus in touch 
with most of the leading trade centres 
of the country. The premises 
occupied in all these places, with the 
exception of the last two named, are 
valuable freehold properties belonging 
to the ilank. From its lengthy con- 
nection with the Ikist, the Bank has a 
wide reputation, and has weathered 
successfully more than once tempest- 
uous times in financial circles in the 
past, and has steadily held its place in 
tue estimation of the public, its affairs 
being at all times carefully managed 
and its interests thoroughly safeguarded 
both by Its Home Board of Directors 
and its several l.ocal Managers. 

Mr. EDWARD JAMES WRKHIT, 
the present Manager of the Calcutta 
Branch, was born in the year 1S60, and 
educated at Brigliton College, Brighton, 
and St. Andrews, Scotland. On com- 
pletion of his education, Mr. ^Vright 
commenced his banking career, in the 
Bank of Scotland, St. Andrews. In 
1883 he came to India in the service 
of the Chartered ^tercantile Bank of 
India London and China, and in 1S94 
accepted an appointment in the Delhi 
and London Bank, (Calcutta. 

THE DEUTSCH-ASIATJSCHE 
B.ANK was founded in Berlin and 


Shanghai in the year 18S9, the found- 
ers being a very powerful syndicate of 
financial houses and banks in Berlin 
Frankfort-on-Main, Hamburg, Cologne 
and Munich, connected with Cierman 
commercial intere-its in the Far East 
^\hth a view of further strengthening 
and consolidating the Bank's business 
relationship with China, and at the 
same time securing a share in the 
financial business between India and 
China, the Calcutta Branch was estab- 
lished m October 1896, this being the 
only branch in India, the other Branch- 
es being all in China, with the Head 
Office in Shanghai. In Europe, the 
Bank is established at Berlin, and from 
that City the Board of Directors 
control the operations. The Bank’s 
interests are chiefiy connected with 
China, though since the establishment 
of the Calcutta Branch, a considerable 
amount of business has accrued in 
financing the opium and cotton trades 
requirements between India and China. 

In the German Settlements, in the 
Shantung Province of the Celestial 
Empire, the Dcutsch-Asiaiische Bank 
is the financial representative of the 
German Government, and it is to the 
good offices of this Bank that the 
Chinese Government has of late years 
been able to obtain the large loans it 
re^juired. The greater part of the 
indemnity paid by China to the Allied 
Powers after the attack on the Lega- 
tions was paid through this Bank. 
The development of Railways, Col- 
lieries, and Mining industrie.s in the 
Far rkist, in favour of German conces- 
sionaires, ib naturally of much interest 
to the Bank, and the construction of 
the Shantung Railway, opening out 
the (Mlliery districts, was greatly aided 
by the financial assistance given by the 
Bank to th^ undertaking. 

Mr. MAX GUTSCHKE, the Man- 
ager of the Calcutta Branch, came to 
India in 1S98 as an Assistant in the 
Bank, and became Accountant in the 
same year and Sub- Manager in 1900, 
obtaining his present appointment of 
Manager in January 1902, his long 
Continental Banking experience emi- 
nently fitting him for the responsible 
position he now holds. 

Sir CURRIMBHOY EBRAHIM. 
His genial nature and genuine 
sympathy with the people of Bombay 
and Cutch have gained for Sir Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim a high plact* in Native 
estimation. He is the illustrious 


representative of the Pabaneys who 
are the most prosperous and the 
foremost amongst the Khojas. His 
father, Mr. Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney, 
was a leading merchant in Cutch 
Mandvi, who carried on an extensive 
business with Zanzibar and Bombay, 
and who also owned ships to carry 
his own merchandise and for the 
conveyance of trade. He died in 
Bombay in 1855, leaving three sons, of 
whom Mr. Ciirrimbhoy, wdio was born 
in 1840, was the youngest and a minor 
but who turned out the pluckiest and 
most richly gifted with talent, industry 
and sound commercial instinct, w’hich 
often proved to him very profitable. 
He made very important commercial 



connections with weil-knowm centres of 
commerce. At the e.irlyageof 16, he 
established a firm in Bombay in his 
own name, and finding the trade with 
China in a fl()uri.shing and developing 
state he opened in Hong-Kong, ini857, 
a firm in the name of his father, and 
subsequently opened firms in his own 
name at different commercial and 
industrial parts, namely, Shanghai, 
Kobe, ("alcutta, Singapore and a 
number of agencies in different 
places. Perceiving the growing trade 
of yarn in China Mr. Currimbhoy 
took the agency of the PriiK'e of 
Wales Mills, but as he w ante d 
to found a Cotton Spinning Mill 
on a large scale and on new prin- 
ciples, he 1 rougbt into existence, in 
the year 188S, the well known 
Currimbhoy Mills, and, as was fully 
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anticipated, they have worked most suc- 
cessfully even in bad times. Gradually 
he added more, and at present fou*' 
Mills, aggregating in all 1,60,000 
spindles, giving em[)loyment to no less 
than 5,000 workmen daily, are working 
under the agency of his firm. 
Mr. Currimbhoy, in order to have 
unadulterated cotton for his Mills 
direct from the field, established 
Pressing and Ginning Factories at 
Veotmal and Katol in Berar. and his 
example will have to be followed by 
many mill agents in the near future. 

Sir Currimbhoy is well known as a 
successful millowner and agent, and 
one whose sei vices and advice are keen- 
ly sought after by the Directors and 
Shareholders of many other concerns. 
He IS still more famous for his extensive 
business in opium, cotton, tea, silks 
and other rich merchandise. His firm 
IS the largest importing and exporting 
firm trading with the East. He is 
acknowledged to be the greatest mer- 
chant dealing on the largest scale in 
opium, and if the Government of 
India were to trace the enormous 
income from that drug which pours into 
their Treasury year after year, they 
w’ould soon know that Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim individually is their largest 
indirect contributor. Mr. Currimbhoy 
has fully succeeded in establishing 
a sound reputation both as a commer- 
cial and social Khoja leader and a 
respected Bombay citizen. In 
appreciation of his merits, the Govern- 
ment made him a Justice of the Peace, 
in 1883, a time when only those were 
made Justices of the Peace, and that 
too in a very limited number indeed, 
who had not only won the respect and 
admiration of the people, but whose 
character and quality had the high 
approbation of Government. In 
further appreciation of his commercial 
success and skill, the Government 
made him a Trustee of the Port of 
Bombay. 

The very admirable trait which lies 
in Sir Currimbhoy s character is the 
spirit of charity which he has nobly 
displayed from his early age. He 
leads himself and guides many others 
in the road of charity. He is never 
fussy nor fond of show. The first 
flow of his charity was in his own native 
place. His charities have been 
very useful to the poor aiM needy. 
He has always been one to ameliorate 
and raise the social and educational 
status both of men and women of 
his community. He is not one of 


those who believe in what is known 
as higher education. He is satisfied 
with a good and solid s u b t ra t u m 
of general and necessary education, 
and he encourages its employment in 
developing commerce and trade. In 
fact he is a great supporter of primary 
and religious education, which is 
greatly needed by his community, and 
with a view to cany out his aim^, he 
established a Madrassa at Cutch 
Mandvi, and endowed it with a good 
building costing Rs. 20,000, where 
more than 50 boys are given religious 
and other sound training. Mr. Currim- 
bhoy finding the female education 
in his native place in a backward state, 
through the lack of a school under 
female management, supplied this 
want, by establishing a Girls’ School, 
in his father’s name, without keeping 
any distinction for caste or creed, w here 
about 150 girls receive their training 
under exclusive female supervision, 
and thus gave the first great impetus 
to female education in his native place. 
He also established Dharamsalas at 
Cutch Mandvi and Cutch Bhiij, cost- 
ing Rs. 30,000. It was through his 
efforts and good advice that his brother 
Mr. Datoobhoy established a public 
hospital at (Titch Mandvi. These 
Institutions are put, by a private 
arrangement, under the Cutch Govern- 
ment, to be managed by them per- 
manently, and are now’ held as a source 
of great welfare and comfort to the 
people of Cutch. At tlie time of the 
recent famines in ("utch, Sir Currim- 
bhoy had grain distributed there at 
an exceedingly low price during that 
period. Besides the above and such 
other numerous charities in his 
native place, he has not forgotten Bom- 
bay. Amongst his various charities in 
the city the most prominent is the 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim Khoja Orphan- 
age which he founded for his co- 
religionists with a donation of more 
than a lac of rupees, an institution 
w’hich distinctly supplied a long-felt 
w’ a n t for wdu’ch Sir (]uirimbhoy 
has fitly earned the gratitude of the 
poor of his community. In this Insti- 
tution about seventy destitute orphans 
are provided with free board, lodging 
and clothing, and are given systematic 
moral, phy.sica], intellectual, and 
religious training, and after being 
sent out of the Orphanage, those who 
do not wish to go in for higher edu- 
cation are engaged by Sir Currimbhoy 
in different industries u n d e r his 
management. Thus these orphans are 


also provided with the means of main- 
tenance when they come of age. This 
Institution is put under the manage- 
ment of known members of his 
community under a trust deed, Sir 
Currimbhoy being one of them. It 
is placed on a veiy sound basis, and 
has proved to be of very great advan- 
tage to his community, and will act 
as a means of removing beggary and 
destituti(m. The private charities of 
Sir (Mrrimbhoy at his native place, 
Boml)ay and elsewhere, are iiumerous 
and they amount to a very large sum. 
Sir Currimbhoy is never backward in 
offering his helpful hand to almost 
every charitable fund which is started 
in Bombay. The relief of the suffer- 
ings of the poor and needy from plague, 
famines and fire have always received 
from him solid aid. 

But besides being chaiitable him- 
self, Sir Currimbhoy is not less eager 
and keen to assist the successful admi- 
nistration of other charitable and 
public institutions in Bombay. He is 
one of the prominent members of the 
Mahomedan community and is a 
\ ice-President of the Anjuman-i- 
Islam and the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference. He has been closely 
connected with the Madrassa of the 
Anjuman. He is a member of the 
Committee of the fund for providing 
medical aid to women of India, 
and is also Chairman and guiding 
spirit of many Khoja Charity a n d 
Benevolent Pounds. He is one of the 
foremost Mahomedans in enlisting 
himself as a mtmber of the Masonic 
Oaft. 

Sir Currimbhoy has also led his 
sons to take keen interest in the public 
welfare. His tw'O eldest sons Messrs. 
Mahomedbhoy and Fazulbhoy are 
Justices of the Peace, and have held 
seats in the Municipal Corporation fora 
long time past. Mr. Fazulbhoy 
has been elected a member of the 
Standing Committee by the Corpo- 
ration in appreciation of his sound 
knowledge of Municipal affairs, and 
a member of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and of the Board 
of the Sassoon reformatory. 

Sir Currimbhoy’s name is associated 
with almost every important public 
movement in the city, and there is 
scarcely any such movement to which 
he has not contributed his time 
or money. 

In appreciation of the excellent 
work done by him he v^as presented 
with addresses by the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
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which rcpreseiUb the M a h o in e d a n 
community at Bombay, by the Khojas 
of Bombay, the Social Union, the 
membei^ of the Masonic Cralt, and 
from the citizens of different parts ot 
India. 

Mcbsr-. (M^ADSTOXU WYLLIE 
X C(^., Mcrchaiitb ol Calcutta, were 
established in Calcutta in or about 
the year 1S44. the hrm orii^iiially 
bein^^" Mosrs. GhuKtone X Co., 
of laverpool, England, who owai- 
ed large and valuable sugar es- 
tates both in the West and East 
Indies. For many years the firm’s 
I^^states in India were managed by 
Messrs, (iillanders. ArbuthnoteS: Co., 
as Agents lor the LiwTpool hrm, 
but in 1^44 the hrm ol Glads- 
tone, Wyllie (A ('o. was formed 
to more especially undertake the 
management ol these estates, whilst 
also carrying on the business ol Cicii- 
eral Merchants, The late Sir John 
(dadstone, father of the late Right 
Hon'ble William Ewart (dadstone, 
Premier of England, was a member 
ol this old established hrm. and the 
present partners are Messrs. (leorge 
Evans (lordon. J. (d Dickson. J. R. 
lE'rtram and A. j. Dent. During 
the sixty years this hrm has been in 
existence, its business has steadih' 
grown and increased, until now it 
holds a leading position amongst 
ilie senior commercial houses ol 
Calcutta, whilst its operations are 
widt' and lar-s[>reading. As Agents 
lor Llo\als. the Cit\' Line ol Steam- 
'>hi])S. and the Xortherii Pai'ilic 
Steamship Company, the Firm is 
largely engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness ol the Port ol ('alcutta, and as 
Managing Agents lor the Sutna 
Stone and Lime Co. Ld.. the\' are 
also interested in the uj)-countr\’ 
trade. The Firm are Agents lor 
the Liverpool ITiderwnters' As- 
sociation, the London Salvage As- 
sociation, and the Xational Board 
ol Marine Lbiderwnters. Xew York, 
and these with the Xortherii As- 
surance Coni]) any. Fire cS: Lite, the 
Standard Marine Insurance Coni- 
])any. the Aachen X Munich Fire 
Insurance Company, with many 
others, testify to the large share 
the firm has in the Insurance busi- 
ness of Calcutta. 

Mr. J. G. DICKS(.)X, the Managing 
Partner, has been connected witii 


the hrm lor nearly forty years, 
having joined in 1866. and is an 
old resident in C'alcutta. He is a 
Steward ol the Calcutta Turf Club 
and takes a great interest 111 other 
>])(>rts also, being President of the 
Tollygunge Club and the Calcutta 
Football Club. 

Mess r s. G I L L A X D E R S, 
ARBUTHXOT A: COMPANY, Mer- 
chants, Bankers and Commission 
Agents, rank as one of the oldest hrms 
in Calcutta in point of lime, and as 
one of the leading houses connected 
with the trade of the Capital of India. 
Established as far back as the year 
1820 by Mr. F. M, Gillanders in olfices 
m Lyons Range, he w'as joined in 
business in 1824 by Mr. John Ogilvy, 
and the firm was then styled Gilianderb, 
Ogilvy 8*: (fo For nine years the 
partnership continued until 1833 wdien. 
on the retirement of ,Mr. OgiKy, Captain 
Arbuthnot joined the hrm. In the 
same year the title of the firm w'as 
changed to its present one, the name 
of Arbuthnot then replacing that of 
Ogilvy in the designation of the hrm, 
In 1842 Mr. Murray Gladstone came 
out to India to abbist in the manage- 
ment ot the business. 

In 1844 Mr. 1 ). McKinlay came 
out and joined the hrm, and on the 
toriiiation of the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, he was one of that body’s 
hrst Presidents. The house of 
Gladstone is very btrongly identified 
w'ith this firm, as many members of the 
family, wdiich gave to England one of 
the greatest btatesmen of modern times, 
have been and are still connected 
with the fortunes of Messrs. Gillanders, 
Aibuthnot K Co. Amongst them are 
the names of Mr. S. S. Gladstone, at 
one time Governor of the Bank of 
England, and a Director of the P. 
A (_). Company, and the Phist Indian 
Railway Company ; Mr. Robert Glad- 
stone, Ciiairman of the Mersey Dock 
Board, Mr. H. X. Gladstone, a son 
ol the late Right Hon'ble William IXvait 
( dadstone, thrice Prime Minister of 
Lngland, Mr. W. B. Gladstone, Mr. A. 

S Gladstone and Mr, j. S. Gladstone, 
the last four named being still Partner.b 
m this historic hrm, though residing at 
Home. In Calcutta the business is 
under the management of Mr. Heniy 
Bateson, the Resident Partner, who has 
been connected with the firm since 
1883, and IS a Director of the Bank ot 
Bengal, the Bengal Coal (.''omiianv 
and the I )arjeeling-Himala\an Rail- 


way, and lor some )ears a Member of 
the Commiitee of the Bengal Chamber 
of Comiueri'e. 

Mesbrs. (dillandets. Arouthnot are 
the Managing Agents for the Hooghly 
Mills Company, Limited, one of the 
largest Jute Mills in Bengal, having a 
Capital of over thiity-seven lakhs of 
Rupees, and containing 905 looms. 
They are also Agents for the Societe 
Generale Industrielle de (Jhander- 
nagore and the timber business of 
H. Dear A Co., and several other 
Companies. Railway e.xtension in 
India has received considerable im- 
petus at their hands as they are Manag- 
ing Agents for the Hurdw’ai-Dehra 
Branch Railway Company, Limited, 
and the Darjeeling- Himalayan Railway 
Company, Limited, and Agents for 
the Southern Punjab Raihvay Com- 
pany, Limited. Tliey are Agents for 
11 . M.’s Cejlon Government and the 
British X^’orth Borneo Company, 
Limited, and are largely interested in 
Tea, Indigo and other indigenous 
Industries. Insurance agencies form 
a large department in the firm's oper- 
ations, as they are Agents for eight ot 
the largest offices carrying on this 
business in the East, while as Bankers 
and P'inancicrs they successfully floated 
tile Bettiah Raj Sterling Loan and 
other important undertakings. Messrs. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot A Company's 
name is ahvays in the front rank of 
those who desire to place Indian com- 
merce on a level with that of other 
('uuntries, and any undertaking pro- 
mising to advance the material progress 
of the country, w’ith whit'h they have 
been so long and honourably con- 
nected, receives liberal bUiiport from 
them. 

Mr. CECIL WILLIAM XOBLE 
CrRAHAM, a member of the Firm 
ot Messrs, (iraliam A Com])auv, 
Calcutta, was born in the year 18 7 j 
in Rent re w shire. Scotland, and 
educated at Icton College, alter- 
wards ])roceeding to Lriiiity 
College. (Jxlord. Deeuhug upon a 
commercial career, he became 
associated with the tirm of Messrs. 
James Graham A Company ot 
(xlasgow in 18(13, and in i8()7 came 
out to Calcutta to his |)resent firm, 

III which he was admitted a Partner 
in i8()(). ^Ir. C, W. X. Crraluun is a 
Member ot the Committee ot the 
Chamber of Commerce and has 
represented his hrm thereon since 

i(ju4. 
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DAVIDSON & CO., Ltd., 
Engineer^, etc., Belfast, Calcutta, 
Colombo, &c., <S:c. Mr. Samuel Cleland 
Davidson, Chairman and Managing 
Director owning and operating the 
“ Sirocco ” Engineering Works, Belfast, 
are a firm which need no introduction 
in India. In connection with the tea 
industry Mr. David'^on's name has be- 
('ome a hou'^ehold word. At a time 
when the struggle against China teas 
was fiercest he was one of the strongest 
factor in popularising the Indian pro- 
duct : he was also one of the first to 
introduce commercially and to establish 
Agencies for the sale of Indian teas 
in Europe and America. As an in- 
ventor, his reputation is widespread, 


his account of the sad a[)pearance 
afforded by the shipping which strewed 
the banks of the Hooghly river near 
Calcutta, he mentions a large steamer 
which lav high and dry in the Bota- 
nical Gardens close to the famous 
Banyan tree. For two years he acted 
as Assistant Manager of an estate 
at Cachar and then became Manager 
of the one in ^^hich his father ^\a^ 
interested. On the death of the latter 
in t86q he bought the interest of his 
co-partner and became sole profjrietor. 
He now found himself m a position to 
carry out some contemplated improve- 
ments in the primitive methods pre- 
vailing in the manufacture of tea. 
Before long he had replaced the 
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Limited Liability Company in iSgS un- 
der the name Davidson Co., Ld. No- 
thing is mantifactured by the (Mmpany 
but Mr. Davidson's patented machi- 
nery, which in addition to that which 
handles the tea leaf includes the 
“ Sirocco " fans, an entireh new t\pe 
of centrifugal fan, and one which 
reverses in almost every detail, hitherto 
accepted [irinciples. While in India 
Mr. Davidson was known as an ardent 
sportsman. As a polo player, hunts- 
man, and foot racer he displayed that 
same enthusiasm and \igour which has 
brought him so far to the front in the 
business field. At the “ Sirocco *' 
Machinery Depot, 2 , 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
Lall Bazar, Calcutta, a complete stock 
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the famous “Sirocco ’’machines which 
cover every process of the manufac- 
ture of the tea leaf from the time ol 
[ilueking to its packing, are entirely 
his inventions, and these machines are 
at jiresent employed on almost every 
tea estate in India, Ceylon, Java, 
Russia and Natal. 

Mr. Davidson was born in County 
Down, Ireland, in 1846, his ancestors, 
who were Sc(;ts, having settled in 
Ulster in 1628. He obtained his 
scholastic training at the Ro\al Aca- 
demical Institute, Belfast. At the age 
of 15 he entered the office of Mr. 
William Hastings, a Belfast Civil 
Kngineer, where he spent three years 
in acejuiring a knowledge of surveying 
and engineering. His father having 
])urchased a tea plantation in 1864 he 
was sent out to India to learn the 
business of growing tea. Mr. David- 
son's arrival in Calcutta was only a 
few da) s after the terrific cyclone w hich 
devastated the country generall). In 


wicker basket method of drying, and 
the “hand and feet ’’ rolling mani- 
pulation, with mechanical devices for 
doing the work. The decided merit eff 
the invention w'as apparent at once, but 
there w’as such prejudice in the minds of 
the planting communit) against doing 
away with the old C'hinese methods, 
that It WATS not until the demand for 
teas from the Davidson estate had in 
creased the prices for his products, that 
prejudice finally gave way. Theie came 
a demand for machinery such as he w^as 
using, and in 1874 he sold his propert\, 
and returned to Belfast to superintend 
its manufacture by Messrs. Combe, 
Barbour and Combe. In 1 88 r he orga- 
nized the Sirocco Engineering W'orks, 
acting for some time as his ow’n 
Draughtsman and ^Manager. At that 
time he employed only about a dezen 
hands : ikwv it takes 600 hands and 
a large commercial and office stafi', and 
eight branches, to handle the business. 
The business was converted into a 


of all clashes of spare parts and renew- 
als, are maintained, in addition to a 
number of com[)lete machines. Driers, 
Rollers, Sorters, Packers, and Fans of 
various size.s, from 5 inches to 60 
inches in diameter. 

Da\idson (fi)., Lth, ('alcutta are 
Sole Agents in India for the following 
w’ell-known firms : — 

babco('k cS: A\filcox, Ld., Water- 
tube Boilers and accessories. F. K. 
vA F. Turner, Ld., Steam Engines. 
G. & J, W'eir, Ld., Steam Ifiimps, 

Condensers, etc. Unbreakable Pulle\ 
lS: M. G. Co., Ld, W'. 1 . PulleNs, 

Hangers, Bracket.s, etc., etc. Irwell 
& Eastern Rubber Co., Ld., Mecha- 
nical Rubber goods. Samuel Osborn 

& Co., Mushet High Speed Steels, 
Files, etc. D. H, cV CL Haggie, 

Steel "Wire Ropes, Aerial Tramways. 
Scottish AsbcstOs Co., Ld., Asbestos 
goods. I'he Cevlon Branch of David 
son & Co., Ld., is at Forbes Road, 
Colombo. 
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Messrs, \V. H. HARTON A' CO., 
Merchants and Rope Manufacturers. 


established rope-makers in India 
and were in existence in the vear 


member of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society and a Municipal Commis- 
sioner for How rah. Mr. John Stal- 
kartt. himself a landholder, publicly 
championed the cause of the Bengal 
r\()t^ umLr the Permanent Settle- 
ment of 1703. He was one of the 
])ioneois ot tlu* Indian Tea Industry 
and among the hrst planters m the 
Dai'ieeling distri('t. The bu>iness 
ol Messrs. Harton A Co. is now 
carried on ])y Mr. JohnC. Stalkartt, 
elde>t soil of the late Mr. John 
btalkartt. He wns educated at 
Sutton Wilence. Kent, and joined 
the linn as Assistant in 1.S73 w'hen 
he came out from England, and has 
receu'ed a thorough training in the 
various de})artment^ ot the Works. 
Mv. John C. Stalkartt is also a Dar- 
jeeling Tea Planter, and as his father 
bet ore him wa^ one oi the ])ioneers of 
black tea. Mr. Stalkartt has been 
amongst the hrst to investigate the 
new mdmtry of green tea. His green 
tea from Kolbong, Darjeeling, head- 
ed the li>t m India and Ceylon and 
won the silver medal at St. Louis 
Exhibition, U.S.A. His black teas 
from the Oaks Tea Estate w'on the 



Xo. I. THK W’ORKs at GHI SRI, 


30, Strand Road, Calcutta. Works, 
Ghusri. ^Manufacturers of Ropes 
of Coir, Manilla, Hemp and Steel 



Mt. J. C. St\lk vrtt. 

Wire, also Wagon Covers, Paiil- 
ins, etc. This firm arc the oldest 
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1780, as proved by a 
notice in Hickey’s 
(xazette, hut u n d e r 
another name. 3 Ir, W. 
H. Harton took over 
the business at the 
e n d of t he e i g h 1 e n t h 
centurv and gave it his 
name, under which the 
lirm still continues after 
a p e r i (') d of 1 1 6 ar s . 
The name of Stalkartt 
came into the business 
in the year 1812. whieii 
Mr. Hugh William Stal- 
kartt joined the firm of 
Harton iS: Co. Mr. H. \W 
Stalkartt wms the son 
of Marmaduke Stalkartt 
who was Naval Architect 
to George III, and grand- 
father of the present 
proprietor. The busi- 
ness w’as continued by 
the sons of H. W. Stal- 
kartt, William and 
John. The former was 
w’ell known in busi- 
ness circles in Calcutta 
for over half a century. 
He was a prominent 



Xo. j. Coir Hawskr 48 in.s, in cir. and 6-inch steel 

WIRE HAW^'-.r.R SHOWINti THEIR PROPORTIONS TO THE 

W'oRKs Manager standing alongside. 
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award at Chicago and the bronze bronze, silver and gold medals at 1882, Rnmze : Calcutta Ex., 18S2, 

medal at St. Louis, LLS.A. difftuvnt times, with first class Cold ; Calcutta Internl. Ex.. 1883-84, 

The photos here represent (No. i) certificate as under— Calcutta Ex., Cold ; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 1883- 

84, (iold ; Calcutta Internl. Ex., 1883- 
84, Silver : Calcutta Internl. Ex., 
1883.8.^. Silver: Col. and Ind. Ex., 
London, 1888. Bronze : Cal. Internl. 
Ex., for Matting, 1883-84, Gold ; Cal. 
Internl. Ex., for Ropes. 1883-84, 
Gold : Amsterdam, 1883, Cold : 
Repub. Franc., 1900, Bronze. 

In addition to their Rcjpe orks 
the firm are also manufacturers of 
])ainted p.iuhns cootrd with their 
own specially patented com])oS!tion, 
also railway wagon covers made 
from prejiared canvas imported 
s]ieciallv lor this puipose Irom 
England. In the Sail Loft, Shijis 
and Boats’ Sails, Awnings, Purdahs, 
etc., are made. 

IMessrs W. H. Harton 8: Co. 
are Sole Agents in Bengal for Suter 
Hartmann’s w’ell-known anticor- 
rosive and antifouling composi- 
tion lor ships’ bottoms, used largely 
bv the Admiralty and leading ship- 
ping firms at home. Messrs. Suter 
Hartmann & Co.’s No. 2 Paint is 
in great demand for iron bridges, 
w'arehouses, etc., etc. 


the w^orks at Ghusri, a dray 
with tw'o coils of 6-inch coir rope, 
a piece of a coir haw’ser, 48 inches 
in circumference, ditto of a Manilla 
hawser, 26-inch circumference, and 
a 6- inch circumference steel ware 
hawser, a cart with paulins in front 
of a building now used as a godown, 
but which tradition says w^as 
a church in the time of the Danish 
settlement. An old India-rubber 
tree, Ficus Elastica, over loo years 
old, is in the back -ground. (Xo 2), a 
length ot coir luuvser 48 inches m 
circumference, show's its propor- 
tionate thickness to the man stand- 
ing al mgside : (Xo. 3), the interior 
of the Spinning Flat: (Xo 4) is the 
exhibit that won the medal at the 
Paris Exhibition in looo. The 
manufactures of Mes-^rs. Harton 
8: Co. have alwa\s been held in 
high erstimation, and hold a leading 
position, being unsurpassed m 
strength and ([uality. Their ropes 
are knowai far and wide over the 
wmrid. and appreciated everyw'here. 

Messrs. Harton & Co. exhibited at 
the Exhibitions of Calcutta, London, 

Amsterdam ami Paris, and have 
been aw’arded no less than 10 No. 4. Messrs. Hartox & Co.’s Exhibit — Paris Exhibition, 1900. 




Noj 3 The Interior of the Spinninc. Flat. 
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Messrs. F. HARLEY & CO., Con- 
tractors. This hrm one of the 
oldest in tlie East, having been 
established in the year 18J7, and 
ever since continued under it^ 
present style and designation. 
Their speciahties are Pauhns, Tar- 
paulins and W ater-proof Bags of all 
descri{)tions. for the sup]dv of winch 
they have long been Contractors 
to the Government of India. Only 
the canvas they use in their manu- 
facture is imported, and this is the 
best English make; the wator-proot- 
ing is carried on at t^V() factories 
in the suburbs of Calcutta owned 
by the firm, where thev emjfiov 
some 300 hands. This o})eratiun is 
effected by a special patent process 



Mr. F, IIari.kv. 

which is in their hands. The result 
is a tarpaulin into the manufacture 
of which no tar enters and which 
is consequently entirely free from 
adhesiveness either in the sun 
or rain. The process is exjiressly 
adapted for use in hot chmatc'^. 
The paulins so prodiu'ed are e^fiecu- 
ally pliable and free of all s})on- 
taneous combustible matter. No 
Gov^ernment Expedition has been 
arranged for man}’ years without a 
supply of Messrs. F. Harley’s tar- 
paulins, which were specially order- 
ed for the Bhootan, Abyssinian, 
Lushai, Garo, Perak, Duffla, Cabul, 
Naga, Manipur, Chitral, Transvaal 
and China Expeditions, and other 
campaigns. The original founder 


of the firm was Mr. Felix Harley 
who was joined in the business in 
the }ear 1852 by Mr. Richard 
Dalrymple Lauder of Glasgow 
(Scotland) who fir^t came to 
India as Traffic Manager ot the 
East Indain Railwaw Both tliebc 
gentlemen are now deceased, and 
the business is now being carried 
on by their heirs. The specialities 
oi the firm are widely and well- 
known in India, and a m o n g 
their customers are not only 
the Government ol India but Rail- 
wa}’ Companies and IMercliants, tea 
lactones, etc., in fact all who have 
occasion for a reliable water-proof 
article lor the ])r()tection of goods 
or for an}' other purpose. 

Messrs. HASHIM ARIFF 
BROTHERS l\: Co., Merchants. 
Calcutta. This firm was founded 
in tile }'ear i8bi bv the three 
brothers, Hashim Ariff, Cassim 
Ariff, and Gholam Mahommad 
Ariff, who were the descendants 
oi an Arab famihe long settled at 
Rander, former!}' an indcpiend- 
ent seaport on the WT^st Coast, 
but now since the rise of Surat a 
suburb ol that cit}'. The three 
brothers were j)art ot tlie famih' of 
fn e soii^ol Arifi Ismail Mehtar, the 
sole survivor of the lamih’ at the 
beginning ol the nineteenth ceii- 
tiir\'. Ariff Ismail was the cajMain 
and profu'ietor of a trading schooner 
^ailing from Surat. On liis death 
the sons went out to make their 
living 111 the world, and tlie three 
abo\'‘--mentioncd, coming to Cal- 
cutta. started the hrm under notice. 
The original dealings of the firm 
were in general merchandise bet- 
ween Calcutta, Bomba\', Mo ul mein 
and Rangoon, and the partners 
y> r o s ]) e re d from the first. It 
was not till 1868 that the firm 
dewloped business in silk, and 
opened branches at S y d a b ad 
( Murshidaliad ) and other places 
in the district of IMurshidabad. 
Meanwhile Ca^sim Ariff reniaiiieci 
in charge of the Calcutta bu.-im‘ss. 
The silk business preospered and 
was extended in 1868 to Amritsar 
in the Punjab, whore Tasa weaving 
was begun witli 5,000 liaiid looms. 
It being held desirable by the 
firm to introduce the best methods 
available into their silk weav- 
ing ])usiness, m 1879 Cassim Ariff 
imdtu'took a journey to Euro])e, 


where he travelled all over the Con- 
tinent and England lor the purpose 
of selecting machinery of tlie latest 
pattern for the ])ur])ose ot weav- 
ing sdk. He returned to India 
in 1880. and then built tlie j)re- 
sent mill biiilding^ belonging to 
what IS now the Bengal Silk Mill 
Co., Ld. Work at the mills was 
commenced as soon the niachincrv 
was installed, with the aid of nine 
Europiaiu mi Ilmen, wliom Cassim 
Ariff liaJ brougdit witli him from 
Euro})e. Hashim Anfl, the eldest 
brother, died in 1887, and Gholam 
IMahommad Aritt st‘Vered liis con- 
nection with the firm. The good- 
will of the firm, including tlie mills, 
passed into the liands of Cassim 
Ariff, who became tlie sole pro- 



Mr. G. fl. C Akut 


prietor ot the firm and tlie mills. 
The silk weaving bu>ineHS was con- 
\'erted into a limited liabditv com- 
pany bv Cassim Anfl in the year 
1807, with a capital of four lakhs 
ot rupees divided into 400 ^hares, 
which Were allotted 10 tlu* meinliers 
ot Cassiin AnffN familv. Cassim 
Ariff and his third son. Mr, (j. H. C. 
Ariff, who was now asso(.iated with 
him in bu^iue>s, remaimal as the 
[Managing Agents of the Com]')auy 
The death of Cassim Ariff in 1897 
left Mr. (t. H. C. Ariff the sole j)ro- 
jirietor of the hrm and the Manag- 
ing Agent of tlie Bengal Silk Mills 
Co., I.d. 
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Messrs. HEATLY N' GRESHAM, 
LTD. This firm had its origin in 
connection with a very important 
development on Indian railways. 
Mr. H. Heatly and Mr. S. T. Gresham 
came out to India on behalf of 
the \"acuum Brake Company at 
the time that the Government ot 
India were deliberating the ques- 
tion of the introduction of Auto- 
matic brakes on Indian railways. 
The gentlemen named launched 
the limited compan}’ known by 
the stvle and title of Heatly and 
(jresham. Limited, m the year 
1S92, for the purpose of engineering 
business connected with railwa\’s 
and more especially in the equq)ment 
of the same with safety ap])l unices. 

Further, this tirm reoresents, and 


\"ery large stocks of Vacuum 
Brake fittings are held by Heatly 
and Gresham, and an expert is 
retained at the disp )sal of the 
Railway Companies in cases of 
ditficulty. 

Among other innovations of re- 
cent date connected with railway 
travelling in India, the \"acuum 
Brake Co., Ld., arc responsible for 
the mtroductKjn of Passenger Com- 
munication Apparatus on In. ban 
railways. The provision of mea- 
sures whereby a jiassenger may, 
in cases ol emergency, communicate 
with the guard or driver of the 
train in which he is travelling have 
been much apjireciated wherever 
introduced. In India such mea- 
sures of security have, for many 


Heatly and Gresham are now 
introducing into India the Pintsch’s 
Patent Lighting Co.'s new patent 
system oi incandescent lighting 
which, with only half the present 
consumption of gas. gives actually 
three times the amount of light. 

In Calcutta and Bombay Messrs. 
Pintsch's lightships and buoys for 
harbour and river work may also 
be seen. 

Saxhy & Fdy}ne}\ Ld. — Tliis Com- 
panv of Railway Signalling and 
Interlocking Engineers is known 
the world over, and is imdouljtedly 
the largest and l>est tirm in existence 
in this branch of Railway work. 

The amount of work done in 
India has been enormous. 

Now that more modern methods 



Train* of 20-30 ton Bogie Wagons riiTED with Rapid Acting Wwi i m Brake. 


holds stocks oL the principal Com- 
panies in England manufacturing 
railway appliances or materials for 
either 'traffic, locomotive, or carnage 
and wagon reiiuirenients and are 
therefore in a position not onh* to 
supplv to all of the^c three depait- 
ments. but are also alile to give 
expert opinion on any subject I'on- 
nected therewith. 

The Home Companies excdusue- 
Iv represented by Messrs. Heatly 
and biresham are as follows : — 

The Vacuum Brake ('aml^auw 
Ld. — This ('ompany and its patents 
and manufactures are so well known 
that it IS hardly necessary to give 
any further particulars. 

Practically all the brake work 
in India has been supplied by this 
Company. 


veais past, neen conspicuous by 
their absence except on a few of 
the more principal line^. and it is 
due Idrgt'ly to the enteiqirise and 
efforts of the Indian repivseiita- 
ti\*es ot the firm under n‘\'iew that 
the general adoption oi similar 
measures of satetv have been made 
compulsory iu India. 

Puit^chV Patent Li^^htime, C c. 
Ld. — E\'ei*\*()ne who has tra.velled in 
India u*ill have en]o\ed the benefits 
of this Company’s manufactures in 
all gas-lit compartments. 

Practically all the large Raihvays 
are ei [nipped w*ith this system bf 
lighting. 

Enormous stocks of fittings are 
held by Heatlv and Gresham, they 
having to supplv all the Railways 

in India. 


have been recommended by Govern- 
ment. block instruments are being 
introduced in large quantities, and 
Saxbv and Farmer’s Neale’s Instru- 
ments seem to be the only ajqiliances 
that have satisfactorily stood the 
offiiaal tests and the\' have in 
(am'^equence lieen largely installed. 

Sii.xhy (p Farmer {Fidia). Ld. — This 
(^impany, for which Heatly and Gre- 
sham are acting as Alanagmg Agents, 
was formed to carry out signalling 
and inteiioi'kmg work in India, 

A staff is maintained of experi- 
enced signalling e\])erts who are ready 
at any time to prejxire schemes or 
estimates and manufacture m India 
and supplv complete installations on 
the most modern plans. 

The fact that requirements can 
now* be obtained on the spot and 
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special instructions be personally 
attended to will be fully appreciated 
by trai’tic and signalling otticers on 
the Railwavs here 

Vickers Sons Ma\i})u LiL — 
The name of this firm is practically 
a hous-‘hold word. This Cumpany 
has recently pertected a system ot 
electric tram lighting \\hich is now 
being introduced into India b\ 
their Agents, Messrs. Heatly and 
Gresham. Ld. 

Messrs. \ ick(‘rs Sons (S: Maxim 
enjov a world- wide reputation in 
connection with their more impor- 
tant maniitac tures of battle>hips. 
Maxim guns and practically every 
form of armament. This braiudi 
of their business needs only a 
passing reference. In the electrical 
World, Messrs, \dckers occupy a 
leading place. Their dynamos, 
motors and electrical equipment are 
all of the highest quality, and their 
name is a hall mark of excellence 
to electrical engineers throughout 
the w^orld. 

Gresham and Craven, Ld . — 
Among other firms of old standing 
whom Messrs. Heatly and (nesham. 
Ld., represent in India may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Gresham & Cra\ en, 
Ld., Manchester, a name familial 
to everv Engineer in connection 
w'ith their injectors. This firm 
and their specialities need but a 
w'ord. 

Messrs. Gresham & Craven’s 
name wall be well knowar to all 
raihvay engineers, more especially 
in connection wath their ejectors 
for use wath the \Mcuum Automatic 
Brake. These ejectors may be found 
on locomotives practicallv all over 
thewairld. Their rail-sanding appar- 
atus for locomotives is another 
invention of considerable impor- 
tance in the railway world. 

Jessop and Appleby Brothers. Ld . — 
The name of the above firm is exceed- 
ingly w^ell known in connection wath 
eveiV tvpe of hoisting and lifting 
machinerv. Among other w ork, this 
firm have just recently, through 
their agents, Messrs. Heatly and 
Gresham, Ld,. supplied and erected 
eighteen electric hoists in the new' 
Tea Warehouses of the CaDutta Port 
Commissioners. 

The Vulcan Foundry. Ld., are 
manufacturers of locomotives and 
all tvpes of rolling stock. This 
firm, too, enjoy a w’orld-wide rej>ata- 
tion among Railway Engineers. 


Cochran & Co. (A nnan). Ld . — 
In the matter of boilers, Messrs. 
Heath’ and Gresham, Ld., devote 
their energies to the representation of 
the Cochran Boiler, — the invention 
and manufacture of a Scotch firm 
of boiler makers, w'hose name ap- 
pears above. The firm referred to 
('on fine theinseh'es to the manufac- 
ture of vertical multitubular boilers, 
and the large sale which these 
prime movers, in all their various 
adaptations ha\'e met wath in all 
])art^ of the world is a proof of 
their efficieiicw 

R. Gav & Co.. Ld.. and Robert 
IngJhiiJi Clark cF* Co.. Ld. — With 
regaid to paints and varnishes, 
Messrs. Heatlv and Gresham, Ld., 
enjov the privilege of acting as re- 
presentatives of tw'o of the leading 
firms at Home of paint and varnish 
manufacturers. We refer to Messrs. 
R. Gay & Co., Ld., and Messrs. 
Robert Ingham Clark & Co., Ld. 
The manufactures of both these 
firing are of the veiy highest quality. 

Georc^e Spencer Moulton & Co., 
Ld.. for whom Heatl\ and Gresham, 
Ld. , act as r e p r e s e n t a t iv e s , 
are manufacturers of rubber goods, 
and confine themselves more partic- 
ular! v to raihvay requirements. 
Their manufactures are of the very 
highest class, and their name is 
well known in India in Raihvay 
circles. 

] antes Beresford c^ Soti. — In this 
connection w'e would refer to the 
high class la\'atory and sanitary 
fittings manufactured by this firm 
of high standing and w'ell known 
throughout the Raihvay w'orld. 

The Heatly -Gresham Engineer- 
ing Co.— Another firm of repute 
for w'hom IMessrs. Heatly 3c Gresham, 
Ld., act as agents, is the Heatly- 
Greshain Engineering Co.. Ld,, whose 
w'orkshops are situated at Garden 
Citv, Herts. They have lately 
[)Iaced upon the market a very 
efficient bnan of oil engine, know'n 
as the “Rational.” This firm 
also devote themselves to the 
manufacture of motor-cars, one 
of w'hich w'as successful in carrying 
off the first prize in its class during 
the Bengal Motor Reliability Trials. 
The W'orkshops of this Company 
have been busily engaged for some 
time past in coping with a demand 
for motor-cars, cabs and ' buses 
from the London Motor Cab Co. 
and their motor vehicles are fast 


replacing the antiquated ‘‘growder 
on the streets of the metropolis. 

Tlu^ firm whose name forms 
the subject of this article have 
recently taken up several new’ and 
important agencies among w'hich may 
be named the Hulburd Engineer- 
ing Co.. A. B. ('. Coupler, Ld.. and 
the Armstrong Oiler Co.. Ld.. all 
of whom represent in their owai 
respective spheres the new’est de- 
partures in mo<lern engineering. 

The Hulburd Etigineeritig Co . — 
This firm which is well known among 
Rail wav Comjxinies in England, 
have lately introduced a very 
effectn e Boiler Cleaner, which has 
met with universal favour where- 
e\'er introduced. Apart from this 
valuable invention, the firm are the 
patentees and manufacturers of 
\'arious kinds of loccmiotive gauges 
and lubricators as also an improved 
t\'pe of v^eamless Soft Copper Joints. 

A. B. C. Coupler, Ld. — This firm 
have recently jierfected a very 
effecti\'e coupling device w'hich 
Messrs. Heatly and Gresham, Ld., 
are pioneering m this country. In 
England, the A. B. C. Coupler is 
verv W'ell know'U, and exhaustive 
tests and trials have proved its 
effectiveness under actual working 
conditions. The A. B. C. Coupler 
is now being introduced into India, 
and on all raihvax's w'here tests 
have been made, the appliance has 
met with very great favour. The 
A. B. C. Coupler is one w'hich has 
been proved to be reliable in 
cases, and its use w'ill in time come 
to be universal on Indian Raihvays. 

The Armstrong Oiler Co., Ld . — 
Among other valuable appliances 
lately placed before the Indian 
Raihvay w'orld, the Armstrong Oiler 
occupies a first place. This oiler 
successfully supersedes the antiquat- 
ed methods of lubricating by 
means of w'aste. horse-hair, etc., 
and the ready manner in w'hich it 
has been adopted by Indian Rail- 
w'ay Companies successfully proves 
its utility and effectiveness. 

In conclusion w'e may state that 
ow'ing to extensive experience 
among Raihvay Companies, the 
name of ^lessrs. Heatly and Gre- 
sham, Ld., has come to be very w'ell 
know'n among Raihvay Engineers, 
and their success is due primarily to 
the fact that in any speciality they 
take up they confine themselv'es to 
firms of the very highest repute. 
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Messrs. F. W. HEILGERS cS: 
Company, 136, Canning Street, 
Calcutta. 

This firm is amongst the oldest 
established houses in Calcutta. The 


present partners are Messrs. J. 
McGowan and Robert Kotthaus, 
Calcutta, and H. Cunningham. 
London. 

The manufacture of paper in 
India is an industry in which Messrs. 
F. \V. Heilgers & Co. hold the lead- 
ing position. The Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company, Limited, of which 
they are the Managing Agents, are 
now the largest Paper Mills in 
India, with a yearly output of 10,000 
tons of paper. 

In the rapidly developing Coal 
industry Messrs. F. \V. Heilgers 
& Company have a very large in- 
terest. The firm maintain coaling 
depots at Colombo and the jirincijml 
Indian Ports. They are Managing 
Agents for four Coal Com[)anies. 
namely, the Borrea. tlu* Standard, 
the diidal and the Khas Jherria, 
in which a considerable amount 
of capital is invested. In addition 
to the above Companies. Messrs. 
Heilgers cA Company are Agents 
for the Jogta. the Xiini and the 
Baraboni Collieries, so that their 
connection with the Coal industry 
is a very e.xtensive one. 

Messrs. F. W. Heilgers cA Co. are 
also largely interested in the Jute 


trade, being the Managing Agents 
of the Kinnison Jute Mills Corn- 
pan v. Limited. Titaghur. on the 
E. B. S. Railway, and at this 
Mill there are 650 looms working. 


The Naihati Jute Mills Companv. 
Limited, also under the manage- 
ment of this firm, are n o w 
building a ^lill at Naihati, As 
ex]')orters of ‘'Hessians/’ gunnies 
and jute yarns. Messrs. F. \V. 


Heilgers & Company do a large 
business, and other industries also 
engage their attention. Insurance 
forms another Department of this 
firm’s business, and they hold 
Agencies for the Oriental Insur- 
ance Co., the City ol Glasgow Life 
Assurance Co., and the South British 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
^lessrs. F. W, Heilgers & Co. 
are also the Calcutta Agents for 
the Florio Rubattino Line ol 
Steamships. 

The ITTAGHUR PAPER MILLS 
Company, Limited, Calcutta. 
These Mills, situated at Titaghur 
and Kankinara on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, were established 
in 1 88 2, with a capital of Rs. 
26,00,000, and are the largest Paper 
Milks in India, fitted throughout 
in thtr nK>st comjilete manner with the 
latest machinery by Bertrams, Limited, 
of Edinburgh. Messrs. F. W. Heilgers 
A Co., of Calcutta, are the Managing 
Agents, and were the first to introduce 
into India the manufactui ing of paper 
from the Babui grass (Pollinia F>io- 
poda), an innovation wdiich has proved 
of great piactical utility and advantage 
to the industry. In 1902 the Titaghur 
(k)mpany absorbed the old Imperial 
Paper Alills Company, Limited, at 
Bhat[3ara, E. B. S. Ry., which had a 
capital of Rs. 12,00,000, and in 1905 
the Titaghur CJompany acquired the 
machinery and good-will of the Bally 
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Paper Min', Company, Tatnitfd, these 
Companies thus ceasing to be rivals 
and becoming one concern to their 
mutual benefit. 'I'he making of [)a[)ei 
in India has been carried oti for manv 


loaded and thii^ become liable to 
speedy disintegration. The qualities 
of the [laper^ turne<l out by these 
Mills consist of what are technically 
known as ‘Mbnc Printings/' ^’Engine- 


tured pa[»er ha^, since it has been 
found practicable to compete both 
as regards (qualities and prices with 
the imported article, steadily grown 
and is every year increasing : and 
whilst in India itself there are many 
large maikets capable of taking up the 
bulk of the (Quantity produced, 
Burma, the Straits and ('e)lon are 
also laigcr buyers of these papers. 
So far the further a\\ay markets of 
Australia, South Afiica, etc., have 
not been tapped, the exorbitantly 
high rates of freight demanded by 
the Steamship (aimj^anies for the 
carriage of ])aper between India and 
these countries being piohibiti\e, and 
thus any extension of the trade in those 
directions is rendered impracticable. 

The ritaghur Mills Company gives 
emplo) ment to some 2. coo nati\e work- 
peo[')le, <>nd for the various stages 
through which the raw materials pass 
until they emerge as the finished 
arti(de, the supervision of Pmropean 
Managers and foremen is requisite, 
and the ser\ices of over a score of 
Europeans is thus engaged in the 
work. 

Though comparatively a young 
member of the many industries 
which have sprung up in Inuia during 
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centuries in a crude and unscientific 
way, but it is only within the last 
three decades that its manufacture 
on a sound commercial basis, and by 
improved methods, has been attempted, 
and the success w*hich has been 
obtained is due to the enterprise and 
perseverance of European firms, like 
Messrs. F. ^\^ Heilgers Co , who 
have succeeded in the face of many 
difficulties in manufacturing in India 
papers of as good qualities as those 
formerly imported from Europe. The 
materials used at Titaghur Alills are 
all obtainable locally, and camsist of 
the Babui gr.iss above mentioned, 
cotton rags, hemp and jute bagging ; 
but the chemicals required in the 
manufacture have still to be obtained 
from the Home markets. Owing to 
the absence of w’ond pulp, which is 
not obtainable in India, and which 
forms a very considerable item in the 
materials used by manufacturers in 
England and Europe, the Indian made 
papers do not appear as clean as those 
made in England, but on the other 
hand they have many compensating 
advantages, as they are stronger and 
more durable, and stand the Indian 
climate much better than imported 
papers, \vhich as a rule are heavily 


si/ed and Tub-si/ed wiitings,” “ flrown 
Cartridge,'’ “ Bloitin^s," ‘Mkidamis*' 
and coloured papers, and in quantity 
an output of ten thousand tens of 
papers is turned out annually 

d'he demand for Indiaii inanufac- 


the nineteenth century, the manufiic 
ture of paper by modern processes 
and the latest machinery, bids fair to 
become one of the largest and most 
piofitable undertakings introduced into 
the r^ast by Western enterprise. 
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Mr. HERBERT HUMPHREY, 
second son of Mr. John Humphrey, 
proprietor of Messrs. Latham & 
Co., Banking and Shipping Agents, 
Bombay and Karachi, was born in 
1875 in London, where he received 
part of his education, which was 



Mr. Herbert Humphrey, 


completed in German^^ Mr. Humph- 
rey’s early experiences were gained 
in the offices of the well-known Ship- 
ping House of G. \V. Wheatley & 
Co., London, which firm he joined 
in 1893 and served for three years. 

Mr. Humphre}’ came to Bombay 
in 1896 and joined his father’s firm 
as an Assistant. Since his arrival 
and connection with the firm’s 
business he has shown a marked 
ability which justified his being 
appointed Manager of the Karachi 
Branch, a position he held for eight 
months, leaving it for the higher 
and responsible post of Manager 
at the head office in Bombay. 

Messrs. HILALI BROTHERS 
& Co., Merchants, Calcutta. This 
firm was established in the year 1901 
by Messrs. H. E. Hilali and S. E. 
Hilali in partnership. These gentle- 
men are both sons of Mr. E. H. 
Hilali. The firm was started for the 
purpose of business as general mer- 
chants. Their transactions are 
largely in piece-goods which they 
import from England and the 
Continent. They also deal in lubri- 


cating oils and machinery, and 
are agents for Beeley Boilers and 
Hind & Lund’s machinery, also 
for Alex. Young 6 c Co. of London for 
machinery. Messrs Kilali Brothers 
do a large import business in sugar 
from Austria. In return they ex- 
port Indian produce to Egypt to 
the House of Hilali Brothers in that 
countrv. Their business in pro- 
duce extends throughout India and 
the volume of their exports as well 
as imports is considerable. 

HOLLAXD-BOMBAY TRADING 
Com])any. Limited. 28, Pollock 
Street. Calcutta. General Merchants. 
The Head Office of the Comj)an\' is 
at Amsterdam: Director, Mr. C. W. 
Freese. This branch was established 
in Calcutta in the year 1896. There 
IS also a branch at Bomba}’ which 
was established in i8qi. and the 
Comjiany has Agencies in the prin- 
cipal business centres in India. Re- 
presenting some of the largest Dutch 
firms the Com])any deals principally 
in piece-goods and general mer- 
chandise, and thev export opium to 
Java in the Dutch East Indies. !Mr. 
Henry Zweifel, Manager for the 
above Company, was born in the 



Mr. Hhxrv Zweifel. 


year 1862 at Glams in Switzerland. 
He received his education and 
commercial training in Switzerland 
and afterwards obtained exj'ierieiice 
in business in France, Italy and Eng- 
land. He first came out to India in 


the year 1882, and since 1902 has 
been Manager to the Holland -Bom- 
bay Trading Company, Calcutta, 

Messrs. HOLLAND cN MOSS, Ld., 
Merchants, Dean Lane, Bombay 



Mr. Gray Rigge. 


This firm was established in 
Manchester, England, in 1855, 
and can thus claim to have had a 
long lease of life in the past. The 
firm opened its Bombay Branch 
in 1899. It deals principally in 
Manchester and Continental goods. 
Originally a private firm under the 
name of WTiitehead and Sandbach, 
it was transformed into a trading 
Limited Compau}' in 1898 under 
the name of Holland 6 c Moss, Ld. 

The present Manager, Mr. Gray 
Rigge, was born in England in 1870 
where he received a private educa- 
tion, and began his commercialdife 
by taking up an appointment with 
the well-known firm of E. S])inner 6 c 
Co. in Manchester. During his seven 
years’ service with the firm, in Eng- 
land, he gained varied and valuable 
experience by passing through the 
various dejiartmen ts. The .’firm was 
not slow in finding out Mr. Rigge’s 
abilities and as a mark of their 
appreciation he was sent out to the 
Bombay Branch in 1S95, where he 
continued Departmental Manager 
for three years. Mr, Rigge joined 
the firm of Holland & Moss in 1899. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION. 

This Corporation was primarily 
established inHongk('ing in the year 
1864, with a paid-up Capital of 
$10,000,000, and a reserve liability 
of the ])roprietors ot another 
$10,000,000, and is the largest 
Banking Institution in the East, 
carryingon business inChina. India, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
Japan, Philippme Islands, Siam, 
Java and Cochin China, whilst it 


privilege of issuing its own notes 
and at the end of 1(^04 had in circula- 
tion notes of the total value of over 
$16,000,000, whilst its current and 
hxed deposit accounts in silver and 
gold aggregated the handsome total 
of over 213 millions of dollars. The 
profits earned during the half-year 
ending 31st December ic)04. were 
over 4-2 million dollars and after 
transferring i million to the Silver 
Reserve Fund, and writing 2 lakhs off 
Bank Premises Account, and carrv- 
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Managers and Staff of the Corpora- 
tion, and must be very satisfactory 
to the shareholders. The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Calcutta Branch, was established m 
186S. anti tiom tlu' commencement 
lield a leading p')Mtion amongst 
Banking Institutions in that City, 
itb strong financial position and 
extensive connections with other 
countries trading with India, 
securing to it a large share oi the 
linanciai business of the Citv and 



Hongkong ano Shanghai Bank. 


also has branches in England, 
Germany, France and America. The 
wide scope of its extensive opera- 
tions may be gathered from the 
above, and there is probably no 
other Bank, and certainly not in 
the East, which has such varied and 
numerous business relations with 
other countries. The Head Office is 
in Hongkong, and the Director is 
there also, besides having a London 
Board. The Corporation has the 

39 


ing forward to next year iL million 
and paying the usual remunera- 
tion to the Directors, a dividend of 
Ci lo.s. sterling per share, together 
with aBonusof /i sterling per share, 
were j^aid to the shareholders, mak- 
ing a total of 33 J per cent for the ori- 
ginal price of the share for the year. 
Such results as the balance sheet 
shows, cannot be achieved without 
the most careful attention and tho- 
rough efficiency on the part of the 


Port of Calcutta. The Bank’s 
reserve fund now stands : — 

Reserve Fund invented in 2347 1 

[ £ 700,000 

Consuls within down to £ 85) 

Other sterling securities ... £ 300,000 

Additional Reserve in Silver ... § 80,00,000 

The present Acting Agent is 
Mr. W. L. Dods. 
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Messrs. HURRY BROTHERS, 
Organ Builders, Calcutta, carry on 
tliebu>iness of inanutacturers ot 
organs on a ^icale and of a quality to 
suit Indian requirements. The high 
qiialitv of the work turned out by the 
hrm IS well known throughout the 
Ea-^t. onlv the best Indian ^ea^^onecl 
teakwood being used in the maniu 
tactuivs of the firm’s s})e('ial!ties 
which are renowned for lasting quah 
ities. The hrm was started in the 
vear 1S50 b\Mhe grandjjtlier ot the 
present pro[)rietor. Their prenn^t'-. 
luive been >ituat> 
ed for the la.^t 
twent\' yeai> at 
13 p Lower Cii- 
cuiar Road., and 
the grea.T expv-ri- 
ence wliK h tiie\' 
have getht led 
during the pa u 
half eenturx ot 
the eMgeiu'ie-ot 
the I n d 1 a n 
climate have 
enabled them to 
obtain the lead- 
ing position they 
now hold in their 
line of iuwiue^s. 

Among other no- 
table achie\'e- 
ments of IMessrs. 

Hurry Brotliers 
in organ- buikl- 
ing i> the gia at 
organ at St. 

John’s Church, 

Calcutta, which 
was laid down 111 
the year iSp5 
and has ever 
since been re- 
garded as a hne 
specimen of the 
organ builder's 
art. Specimens 
of Messrs. Hurry Brothei'b’ work 
also may be seen at the Murree 
Church, Christ Church. Cawnpore, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 
Holy Trinity Church. Karachi. St, 
Francis Xavier’s Church, (ioa. 
Bareilly Church, and many other 
churches in India. This firm hii> 
won high encomiums from such 
authorities on Indian organs as 
Colonel Wilkins ot the Survey ot 
India, and Mr. Robertson, Chiel 
Engineer of the East Indian Rail- 
way, who addressed a sjiecial letter 
to the Church authorities in praise 
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of the work turned out by the hrm, 
pointing out that while equal in 
workmaiishqi to the best English 
productions, tlie local built organs 
were inimea^iii abl\- superior m 
standing the ettect- ot tlie Indian 
climate, not onh’ the matenaL luit 
the st\le ot construction beinc 
cialh’ suited, to the country. This 
1- the most im]^ortant ot very 
niauv testimonials which i\Ie^^r^. 
Hurry Brothers have received to 
the excellence ut their workmanship. 
Wdiile uiKlertaking and building 
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thoroughh' well organs ot the largest 
size, the hrm make a spec!alit\' of 
small instruments for chamber and 
hall practice, and in these their 
prices are eminently moderate, con- 
^lderlng the quality of the work thev 
supply. 

Mr. AHMEDBHAI IBRAHIM 
is the son of iMr. Habibhai Ibrahim 
who was a merchant and leit hi^ son 
blc'^sed with a large lortune which 
has been turned to good account. 
Mr. Ahmedbhai is the recognized 
head of the Sunni Khoja commun- 


ity otherwise called Ahmedbhai 's 
]i>art\', which owe him much for 
their position and advancement ; 
a member ot the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and ot the Mill 
Owners’ Association. He is also 
Chairman and Managing Trustee of 
the Khoja Khan Mohamed Habibhai 
Anglo -W^rnacular School, founded 
by his late elder l^rother. whose 
name it bears, and is an enthusiast 
in the cause of education. The 
school has about three lakhs ol 
rupees m lunch invested in Govern- 
ment securities, 
and owns prop- 
erties of more 
than one lakh 
under the direct 
management ol 
Mr. Ahmedbhai. 
The school num- 
bers from seven 
hundred to one 
thousand boys, 
without distinc- 
tion ot caste or 
creed, who are 
given free Anglo- 
X'ernacular edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Ahmedbhai 
IS also a Justice 
ot the Peace, and 
was one of the 
Committee ap- 
pointed by the 
Government to 
frame laws for 
the Khoja com- 
munity. 

He ow'iis ^lalad 
and other vil- 
lages in Salsette, 
which once be- 
longed to the 
Dad\’sett family. 
The villages w'ere 
purchased Irom 
Go\-ernment by Dadysett, and an 
offer ot twxmty-five lakhs was once 
made to Dach’sett’s sons, without 
success. This proved unfortunate 
tor them, for they failed subse- 
quently. and the villages were pur- 
chased by Mr. Ahmedbhai. These 
villages are now' a very valuable 
property : many purchases of land 
have been made there at very high 
prices and hundreds of bungalow's 
have been erected. They are from 
about sixteen to seventeen miles 
distant from Bombay and are 
resorted to as a sanatarium. 




Mr. Ahmedbhai also owns many 
villages, several miles in area near 
Xavsari called “ Seaford ” lacing 
the sea. They formerly belonged to 
Messrs. Ford. Bickersett, Cleveland. 
Little and others, who acquired 
them from the (jovernment. and 
were bought b\* Mr. Ahmedbhai 
from Messrs, the Sealord Com])any. 
He i'^ the sole proprietor of two 
mills one of which. “ The \dctory 
Mills.” is at Bombay and has 
42.300 spindles : the other, the 
” Spinning and Weav ing Mills, 
is at Colombo, the only one ot its 
kind in Cevdon : this mill is largely 
patronised bv visitors, the visiting 
lees amounting to a few thousand> 
of ru]K'es annuallx'. Tlie '^ole ])ro- 
jirietor of several pressing and 
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ginning factories at Surat. Xavsari. 
Katchgaum, Ahmednagar. Agra. 
Banda, and Sinithern Maratha. 
Hiibli. (iadag, Kopbal. and other 
places ; he also ])ossesses a large 
estate at Karwar in addition to 
verv large and valuable landed pro- 
perties in Colaba and out of the 
Fort in Bombay. 

The IMPERIAL MARIXE 
TRAXSPORT cS: FIRE IXSUR- 
AXCE Co., Ld.— The remarkable 
genius of the Japanese people is in 
nothing better evidenced than in 
the manner in which they liave 
assimilated the principles of the 
system of business that has grown 
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up among toe Western nations of 
Europe. Posse-^sed of an ancient 
svstem of their own for the conduct 
of commer(dal affairs, they have 
grafted thereon the methods ot 
Euro]K-*an bio'inrss house.-. an<l taken 
their place in line with tlie most 
advaiK'ed commercial ct^mi mini ties 
ni the world. Among the other 
sound concerns ^vlncli tlie awaken- 
ing of I no deni Ja]xin has called 
into being is the Imperial Marine 
Transport emd Fire I mu ranee Co., 
Ld. The lapane-e nation has taken 
kindlv to sea-borne trade, and the 
inanv lines of splendidly equipped 
steamers hailing from tlie land of 
the Rising Sun has rendered neces- 
sary the establishment of national 
business houses carrying 011 marine 
insurance on M'estern lines. The 
abovenarntd Com])an\' undertake an 
extensive business m this line. Their 
Fire Insurance business is also large. 
TliB subscr!l:)ed capital of the Coin- 
jmnv IS 3.000.000 yen. and the paid- 
up capital 750.000 yen. The Head 
Olfii'r of tlie Imperial Insurance 
Coin])aiiy is at Xo. ii.i\IinanicjKa3'a- 
baclio. Xihon-bashi-Ku, Tokio, and 
there are various branches and 
agencies in Japan The Companv' 
Imve also Agents in Bombay, Messrs. 
Ca (Id Hill X Co., acting in that capac- 
\Xy lor the Bombay Presideneve 
'Phi' following gentlemen cou>titute 
tlie Board ot Directors : iMessrs. 
Mocimasa Taken Shinkichi Mi\'a- 
'.iiiiiia. Len nos like Y'asudo, Zenza- 
buro Vasuda. There is also a Con- 
sulting Ccunniittee upon which tlie 
gentlemen below named serve : 
Alcs-rs. Zenjii'o Yasuda, Sanenoii 
Sinoda, Hanzabnro .Momivvima. 
Tanizo Kakinuina. Saiiyv'o^hi Oka- 
mo to, and Sliuzo Tsiikahara. Mr. 
Haro no iMoiirasse ects as ^Manager 
of tiie Coiiipany with Messrs. 
Rintaro Knmim and Masaoki Hikida 
as sub-Managei s. 

JAMBOX et Cie., Merchants, 
Calcutta. This firm was estab- 
lished in by iMessrs. Charles 

Jamboii and Charles Aubert. as 
Export and Import Merchants, but 
they were not long estalilished be- 
fore the j)artiiers turned their atten- 
tion to Manganese mining. In the 
Central Provinces and in the Deccan, 
where the\’ have been extraordi- 
narily successful, they were the 
jnoneers of Manganese mining. In 
1004. a Comj)anywas promoted to 


work their Central Provinces Manga- 
nese ck* posits on a largtw scale and 
named The Ctntral India Mining Co.. 
Ld.. who employ over 2.o()o coolies. 
Their (^xport-> ot ore during the last 
i('ur years amounted to over one lakh 
ul tou^. Besides tlie-^e, iMessrs. 
Jamboii et C le. are Sole Proprietors 
ol the large>t Maugaiit*se mines m the 
Dec('an. and the\’ export Manganese 
to Euro])e and ako to America. 
Their mine-- are fitt'Ml with an 
aerial rojKPvacg 3.o(jo Jeet long, 
to connect tiieir own railway siding 
with the mines situated i.ouo feet 
above the level of the ]>laiii. i\Ian- 
gaiie^e is a c]uicklv growing industry 
in India anci Me^sr>. Jambou et Cie. 
are ])ro])a]dv the largest dealers in 
the article. In their Deccan mines 
besides a con^lderable European 
staft. they find employment for over 
workmen. Both jiartiier-^ are ex- 
perts 111 the business, their experience 
having been acquired m Euro])e as 
well as in India. Besides manganese, 
Messrs. Jambon et Cie. own large 
limestone de])osits at Haiisapathur 
and Kiilboiia in the district of Man- 
bhum and ochre quarries in Chota 
Xhigpore. Among other enterprises 
Messrs. Jambon et Cie. formed in 
tlie year 1(305 m London the “Indian 
(.)il Products. Ld-L which is devoted 
to the extraction of (_)il from seeds 
and oilv materials. Thev are also 
d('aler^ m oil ^et^ds and oil cakes. 
For the j)ur])ose of oil manufacture 
they have erected buildings at 
Xarcoldaiiga. near Calcutta. These 
works are thoroughly up to date, 
and the factory is nearly a model 
one where certain patent processes 
are em[)loved for obtaining oil and 
tor impro\ung oil cakes for manuring 
purposes. Messrs, jambon m addi- 
tion are agents for the celebrated 
Ri])ohn Enamel Paints which are so 
extensively used tor fxunting tram- 
wa\' and railway carriages all over 
India, and lor the Decauville Light 
Railways. 'SI. Charles Jambon is 
Conseilicr du Commerce Exterieur 
do la France. Consul for Repubhea 
Orientale del Uruguay, ^hce-Con- 
sul for Portugal, and Agent of the 
French (Government for the Indian 
Emigration to the French Colonies. 

Mr. WILLIAM PATRICK JEX- 
SEX, Manager of the Insurance 
Branch of Messrs. Meyer, Soetbeer 
& Co.'s business, was born in the 
year 1873, and was educated in Ger- 
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many. On completing the course of 
a German student’s life, Mr. Jensen 
turned his attention to commercial 
pursuits, and in 1S89 entered the 
office of a Hamburg firm of mer- 
chants wherein he served for three 
years. Resigning this in 1S92, he 
next joined an agency office in the 
same city, and in 1S93 became an 
Assistant in the Head Office ot 
Messrs. Meyer, Soetbeer Co. in 
Hamburg. Gaining experience in 
and knowledge of this firm’s exten- 
sive business connections with India 
during the next five years, he was 
in 189S selected for their Indian 
Branch, and came out in that \'ear 
as Manager of the Insurance Dc- 
partment of their Calcutta office, 
and as the firm are Agents for the 
Gresham Life Assurance Societ3\ 
London, the L^nion Insurance Com- 
pan\' of London, and the Fire 
Insurance Companv of 1S77 of 
Hamburg, he has large and impor- 
tant interests committed to his care. 

The firm of Messrs. JAFFER 
JOOSAB & Co. was constituted 
in the vear 1898 and is composed of 
four Khoja Mahomodan brothers. 
^Ir. Karmallv, ^Ir. Xoormahomed, 
Mr. jaffer and Mr. Rahim. 
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The}^ do business as Commission 
Agents and General Merchants in 
Bombay as well as throughout the 
Presidency. 


The founder of the firm. Mr. 
Karmallv, has a general business 
experience of over 30 years, during 
which period his character and 
business capacities have earned for 
him an honourable name in Indian 
trade circles. His e-xertions are 
not confined alone to promoting the 
interests of Messrs. Jaffer Joosab 8: 
Co., but his name is also found 
connected with extensive Govern- 
ment contracts, both in Native 
States and in the Bombay Presi- 
denev. un ler the name of Messrs. 
Karmallv Joosab lS: Co., while he 
and his brother. ]\Ir. Jaffer, carr\’ on 
business in the name of Messrs. 
N'oormahomed & Co., and control 
an extensive chartering business 
of freight to Europe, averaging 
some 30.000 shipping tons a 
month. 

Thev also represent The Manu- 
facturers’ Life Insurance Co. ot 
Canada, the Aachen and ^klunich 
Fire Insurance Co., the Continental 
Marine Insurance Co., the British 
Dominions Marine Insurance Co., 
Ld.. and the National Enion 
Insurance Societv. Ld., of Bedford, 
Accident and Disease Insurance, and 
arc the Agents for ^lessrs. Henke’s 
Tile Works, of Feroke. which is 
conducted bv Mr. Rahim Joosab. 

The Hon’ble Mr. BYRAMJEE 
JEEJEEBHOY. c.s.i., the subject 
of this memoir, was the \’oungest 
son of Mr. Jee]eebhov Dadabho\'. 
tlie Nestor of the Parsis. Begin- 
ning life as a g(jdown-keeper to 
the firm ot IMessrs. Leckev and 
Malcolm (afterward*^ known 
Messrs. Shatton Malcolm and Com- 
]^an\'). Mr. Jeejeebho\’ Dadabliow 
bv his abilities and resourcefulness, 
succeeded wathin a verv short time 
in becenm ng a broker to the above 
and manv another firm. He atter- 
w'ards started a firm under the name 
of Messrs, jeejeebhoy Dadabho\' 
Sons and Companw and established 
a considerable business wath the 
Far East. He thus acquired a va^t 
influence in the mercantile commun- 
ities of Bombay, both European 
and Native, and had the proud 
distinction of being the first Native 
elected to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. He w^as one of the 
active promoters and Directors of 
the Oriental Bank and also of the 
Commercial Bank of Bombav. He 
established the Bombay Steam 


Navigation Company and his vessel, 
the Sir yn;;n\s Rivcit Carnac, 
was the first to plv on the Western 
Coast of India, carrying passengers 
and cargo between Bombav and the 
various ports of Guzrat. 



Late Hon, Mr, Bvramjfe Jefjeebhov, 


He died in 1849. He liberally 
endowed Fire Tem])}es, Madrasas 
aiul other educational institutions, 
and bv his last will and testament 
left o\'er tw'o lakhs of rupees to be 
used for the benefit of his poor 
and destitute co-religionists. This 
charit\^ has now^ increased to about 
Rs. 5-^0 000 ami is doing good 
wmrk. 

Mr. Bvramjee Jeejee])hoy, the 
youngest of the four sons of Mr. 
Jeeieebho\' Dadabhow was born in 
Romba\’ on the ibth June 1822. 
He w\is educated at a ]>rivate 
school knpt by Mr. Main waring, 
wdiere the youths of the native 
aristocracy’ ol Boinhax' received 
their knowledge of English side 
bv side with Eurojiean ]’K)\’s. The 
shrewd and calculating business 
habits and youthful energy and 
devotion to w’ork which he early 
display’ed marked him out as a 
successful business man. He 
joined his father’s firm and was 
soon taken as a partner. In 1854, 
on its dissolution, he began to carry 
on business on his owm account, 
and was broker to many large 
commercial houses in Bombay. 
He gradually rose to wealth and 
eminence and succeeded in winning 
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his place as a leading merchant 
of Western India. In the earlv 
sixties he was appointed one of the 
Directors of the Oriental Spinning 
and Weaving Comjmnv and several 
other Joint Stock concerns. He 
took the initiative in starting the 
Royal Spinning and Weaving Mills. 
In 1870 he, with l\Ir. J. A. Forbes, 
established the lirst local Fire 
Insurance Company in Bombay. 

The Government of Bombay soon 
began to appreciate his worth and 
worthy qualities, and he was created 
a Justice of the Peace in 1855 and 
a Fellow of tht‘ Bomba v University 
in 1867. In i8b8 he was nominated 
by the Government of Bombav an 
Additional Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, and on the 
expiry of his fir>t term in 1S70 was 
renominated for another term, an 
honour which, in those days, was 
very uncommon. His career in 
Council was marked by intense 
devotion to the interests of the 
public and great solicitude for the 
welfare of the people. Some of the 
legislative measures in the discus- 
sion of which lie took an active 
part were the Cotton Frauds Act, 
the City Survey Act. the Toll Fees 
Act, the Act for le\'ying Town-duty 
on Grain, and the Caste Festival 
Tax Bill. In 1876 Her Majest\' 
the late Queen \dctoria was pleased 
to confer on him the Comjiamonship 
of the Most Exalte<l Order of the 
Star of India. Sir Phillip Wode- 
house, the then Governor of Bomba \ , 
presented him with the insignia of 
the Order at a special Durbar held 
at Government House, Pare!, on 
the loth April. He was one ot the 
few leading citizens of the Bombav 
Presidency who were honoured b\' 
the Government of India with an 
invitation to take part in the Cere- 
monial Durbar of the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi on the assump- 
tion by Her Majesty Queen \hctoria 
of the title of the Empress of India, 
and was presented with the Durbar 
Medal by His FA'ce-.lency Lord 
Lytton. 

Mr. Byramjee was one of the 
largest landed proprietors in the 
Presidency. Besides several valu- 
able propertie^i in Bombay, and 
magnificent country houses com- 
manding beautiful situations at 
Bandora, Matheran, Khandala and 
Poona, he owned seven villages in 
Salsette, in the Thana District, 


about 12 miles from Boml^av. These 
villages comprise extensive tracts 
of land, the art^a of which is about 
24 square miles, being equal to the 
area cf the Town and Island ol 
Bombay. 

Mr. Byramjee was very fond of 
living at his country houses ; he took 
a delight in being always surrounded 
by a large number of friends, his 
hospitaiitv being proverbial. 

But it IS not so much for his poli- 
tical and commercial activities as for 
the princely munificence and the 
catholicity of his many rharitie^ that 
Mr. Byramjee 's name is still cher- 
ished. The cause of charit\^ and 
education was ne\'cr ]deadc(] before 
him in \'ain. He Iiberallv endowed 
the Government Medical Schools at 
Ahmedabad and Poona, the High 
School at Thana and the Vnglo- 
Vernacular School at Bhiwandv, and 
the Government of Bombay have, 
in recognition of his munificence 
directed that these four schooU 
should bear his name. The beautiful 
little hospital at Matheran is also 
the outcome of his far-sighted 
philanthropy and is named after 
him. He also gave generous dona- 
tions to numerous other institu- 
tions, the principal amongst which 
arc the Gujarat Provincial College, 
the Parsee (jirls' Schools Associa- 
tion. the Bombay Native General 
Library, the Alexandra Native Girls' 
English Institution, the ^dctoria and 
Albert Museum, the Albert Edward 
Institute (Poona), the Parsee 
Maternitv Hospital, the Pinjrajiole, 
the Parsee Religious Funds (in 
Bombav. Poona, Ahmedabad and 
Calcutta). Some of these also are 
named after him. 

I n m e m o r y o f h is \\a t e . B a 1 
Maneckbai, Mr. Byramjee estab- 
lished a charitable disj'iensarv at 
Mehmedabad, and also founded in 
connection with the Lhnversitv of 
Bombay, a Prize to be awarded in 
Science, His last but not the least 
act of benevolence was the found- 
ing of the Byramjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charitable Institution. In August 
i8c)o he created a Trust whereby 
he made over Government Paj'ier 
of rupees three lakhs and fifty 
thousand to the Trustees for the 
establishment of an educational 
institution for the education of 
the children of his poor co-reli- 
gionists in order to enable them 
to earn a resjiec table living for 
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themselves. The Trustees at once 
started a High School in a house 
situated ojqmsite the Marine Lines 
Station, at first preparing boys for 
the Matriculation and School Final 
Examinations ot the Bombay Lhii- 
versity. but they early realized the 
necessity of a change. They saw 
that the fields of the liberal profes- 
sions were overcrowded, and that 
the doors of the merchant’s office 
were ])racticallv barred against men 
whose whole education was received 
within the College walls, and whose 
onlv credentials were their ability 
to solve difficult problems in the 
differential calculus or trigonometry 
or to handle abstruse questions in 
metaphysics. Book-kee])ing, Ac- 
countancy. Banking and kindred 
subjects thev thought would make 
better business men tlian Kejder’s 
Laws or Euler’s Theorem. If the 
Trustees were righteously to carry 
out the intentions of the donor, 
they had to make the change they 
did. The provisions of the Trust 
Deed were elastic enough to give 
them free action, and thev conceived 
the scheme for turning the insti- 
tution into a school of commerce. 
Six years have elaj^sed since then, 
and the Institution has now grown 
into a College of Commerce, under 
the able guidance of its Managing 
Trustee, Mr. P. N. Wadia. '‘the 
pioneer of Commercial Education 
in Western India,’’ who has the 
sympathetic supj^ort and hearty 
co-oj'ieration of the Chairman. Mr, 
Rnstomjee Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, 
and his other colleagues. This In- 
stitution will ’^oon lie housed in a 
magnificent pile of buildings which 
are about to he erected on the 
Oneen’s Road near the Charm 
Road Station. The Principal ol 
the Institution, Mr. K. S. Aiyar. 
D.A., I.T., who is a distinguished 
Madras Graduate of conspicuous 
ability and long experience of Com- 
mercial Education, has ajij^roached 
the Bombay Lffiiversity, asking the 
authorities to introduce a Faculty 
of Commerce side by side with the 
Faculties of Art, Law, Medicine, 
and Civil Engineering ; and it is 
to be hoped that their efforts will 
be crowned with success. The 
funds of the Institution have 
grown, by the liberal contributions 
of Mr. Rnstomjee Byramjee Jee- 
jeebhoy, the grandson of the donor 
and the Chairman of the Trustees, 
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and by large grants from the Hon. 
Byranijee Jeejeehlioy Trust Set- 
tlement, 1S72, to a sum of rupees 
five lakhs and a half. 

In 1S72 ^Ir. Byranijee created 
a Trust Settlement tor the benefit 
of his family, and in connection 
With it he also founded a Charity 
Fund. This fund amounts to 
Rs. 2.12.500, and its income is an- 
nually applied by the Trustees to- 
wards charitable purposes. T\n< 
excellent charity has borne ^oud 
fruit and has been the means of 
bringing into existence several u>e- 
tul institutions. 

He died at his Bombay re>iden^"e, 
‘'Bvramjee Hail,” Mazagon, on 
the i2th September t8()o. 

His son, Mr. Nanabhoy Byrain- 
jee Jeeieebhov, was aKo f^r many 
years a leading public man in 
Bombay and held seats on the 
Directorate of several Joint Stock 
Companies, some of whicli he had 
himself founded. He was a Justice 
ot the Peace, a Fellow ot the 
Bombay Lbriversity, and a leading 
member of the ^lunicipal Corpora- 
tion and the Standing Committee 
from 1872, the year in which they 
were established, down to about 
18S8, when ill-health forced him to 
gradually retire from active life. 

Mr. Nanabho\’’s son. Mr. Rus- 
tomjee, is also a Justice of the Peace 
and Honorary Magistrate, a Delegate 
of the Parsee Chief Matrimonial 
Court, and an ex-member of the 
Municipal Corporation of Bomba\\ 
He IS a partner in the firm ot 
Messrs, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy & Co. 
the Agents ot the Ri[)on IManutac- 
turing Company, Limited. He is 
also a Director of this and some 
other Joint Stock concerns and 
a member of several charitable and 
educational institutions. 

Sir JAMSETJI JEEJEEBHOY, 
Baronet, was born of Parsee parents 
in Bombay on the 2nd Xov’ember. 
1852. He was first educated 
at home under the able tutelage 
of N, H. Hamilton, Esq. 
Matriculating in 1S73, he passed 
the First Examination in Arts 
from the Elphinstone College in 
1875. Mr, Jeejeebhoy (as he was 
then) entered Government service 
in 1879 as Assistant Collector, 
Salt Revenue Department. After 
serving in several districts, he 
succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1898 


and naturally resigned his post. 
Sir Jamsetji is the recognized head 
of the Parsee community in India, 
and Olio ot the le<ulers of the 
Native commumtv. The year ot 



Sir Ji:ljki:bho\ 

his baronetcy also tound him a 
member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. The honourable and 
responsible position ot the Sheriff 
of Bombay was held by Sir Jamsctji 
in i8r)(). 

Sir jamsetji is a Fellow of the 
Boml)ay University, a Justice of 
the Peace and an Hony. Magistrate. 
As a delegate of the Parsee (. hiet 
Matrimonial Court, and as tlie 
President ot the Board of Trustees 
of the Parsee Panchayat. Sir jeon- 
setji has gained deserving }'>oi)n- 
larity for his interest in all nicittem 
pertaining to the welfare ot 
own communitw To hr selected 
as a representative of Bombay 
at the C oronation of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor, Edward \TL was 
an honour of which any man might 
justly feel proud, and this lionour, 
unique in itself, was bestowed on 
Sir Jamsetji by the Government of 
Bombay in 1902, and may be taken 
as a sure proof of the high estim- 
ation in which Sir Jamsetji is held 
by that Government. This note will 
not be complete without especial 
mention being made of the Sir Jam- 
setji Jeejeebhoy Benevolent Insti- 
tution, which institution owes its 
origin to the philanthrophy of the 


first Baronet and his consort, Lady 
Avabai, in 1840. The object of this 
institution is the education of ])oor 
and other Parsee children, and in 
mitigating the evils ot poverty and 
the ills consequent on inlirmity and 
old age among the Parsee commun- 
it\. The in>titution has branches 
in difterent parts ot India in which 
the aggregate number of children 
tjueht. tree ot cost, is about 
2.5' H.». Sir Jamsetji is PreMdent 
oi thi- iii'-titution. As tar back as 
i80(i. Sir Jamsetji married Miss 
Gnh>]>i. daiigliter ot i\Ir. Rustomjee 
Ard*^-liir W'adia. since then the 
werilu coil I lie have been ble^sed 
with one ^on and three daughters. 

:Mr. TA?^!SETJFE cursetjfe 

JKEJFEBHOY :s a uraiulson <d 
the tir^t baronet, Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhoy. K.C.B., and third son 
ot the St- CO nd Baion^t, Sir Jamsetji e 
Jeejeebhoy. who died in 1877. 
Mr. Jamsjtjee Cursetjee was born in 
Bomba\' in tlm year iSbo, and was 
educated at El])hmstone College m 
that city an*! matriculated at 
Pooua. He Was for nine years one 
ot the leading members ot the 
local yiunicij)al Council, and is an 



.Mr. J. C. JnrjFnmvn-. 

Honorary Magistrate and Justice 
of the Peace, and a Member of 
the Pemna Suburban Municipalit}’. 
Mr. Jamsetjee Cursetjee is also a 
Trustee ot the Parsee Punchayat, 
and a Member of the Jeejeebhoy 
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Trust. He married in iSSj Awabi 
Shapurji Dhaiijibhai. The family 
name is a password tor benevolence, 
liberality and loyalty. He has two 
sons and twi) daugtuers. 

AIe^srs. JETMCLL A BHOJRAJ 
carry on bii'>iness in Darjeeling and 
the adjacent towns and districts 
as Bankets. C o mm i S‘;i(,n Agtmts. 
Alerchants. Contractors and Piece- 
goods AL*rchant'^. Establwhe 1 in 
1843 by Jet mull Sukham, deceased 
they are the othcial Bankers ot the 
Sikkim State and are also Alill 
owners and order suppliers. Their 
Head Office is m Darjeeling, ac'l 
they have Branches at (iangtak. 
Siiigtam Xaim'hi. Soenng ami Rung- 
p^ in Sikkim: Chumbi and Pharij<'ng 
in Tibet : Pankhaban. Pamghaita. 
Pashok Tea Estate, Teesta \\ille\' 
Tea Estate. Siliguri and S 'rang in 
the Darjeeling Distru't : and Sii>a in 
the Hissar District. Punjab, Tiie\- 
own oil, Hour and nee mills at 
Parbatipur, E. B. S. R\'.. and lia\'e 
Agencies at Kurseong m the Dar- 
jeeling Dl^trlct, Dmage]>ur, Cawn- 
pur, Delhi, Luc km.) w. and Biunbaw 
They have de<dings and ai'counts 
with the leank ot Bengal, Calcutta, 
Kharagsingh and Laidiiram, C'al- 



Alr. Chhogmcll Sckiiani. 


cutta, and Lloyd’s Bank, Ld.. 
London. They do an e.xtensive 
Banking and xAgency business and 
are deservedly held in high esteem 


hv the planters and other European 
resident- of Darjeeling, Tlie Par- 
batipur Oil Alill was started in 1005 
b\' Babu Chliegmull Sukhaiii. senior 
jvirtner ot tlie firm. Cemmencing 
with gbaive-. 84 mere ghanns 



Air. R\Mi,n\\nR\ Si ko \\i. 


have now been addial. A flour and 
nee cleaning mill has subsequently 
bivn added to the oil mill, aejil the 
mill is n o w the 1 ar g e s t in that 
pai t ot Bengal, einploxang about ()0 
liamls. The partners of the firm are 
(dihe^mull Sukhaiii and Hazanmull 
Sukham, sons of the latt^ Bhojraj 
Sukham. and Ramchandra Sukheni, 
son ot tli'“ late Jetmull Siikluini, 
the last named being the owner 
of one half shaie mid tlie flrst two 
of the other half. 

The Chief Manager of the linn is 
Labu Ramchandra Alarda of (.diinn 
Distrmt. i^ikanecr. Babu Cajanand 
Siikh MU of Sii>a District. Hnsar. is 
De[nits' Alanager. and the Assistants 
are b>abu Suriijmull Ladha of Sirsa 
and Ihindit Nag Narayan Tevnn of 
Rasulpur, District Saran. 

The partners of the firm have 
contributed snbstantiallv to works 
of public utili y. The;, maintain 
Dharmsalas lor the freeu sc of trav- 
ellers at Datjeelmg and Siligun, 
Cangtak and Rungpo. also at Phe- 
phana in the Bikaneer District, They 
built a large tank at Phogan m 
Bikaneer District, and contributed 
Rs. 10.000 to the \hctoria Memorial 


Hospital, Darjeeling, and contribute 
Rs. 50 montlily towards the e.x- 
penses of JMahman students read- 
ing Sanscrit at Benares. They also 
subscribed towards the construction 
of the WModburn Memorial Foun- 
tain at Darjeeling, and to the dig- 
ging of a verv uselul well at Sirsa. 

Babu Chhogmull Sukham. senior 
partner ol the firm, was born in 
the \ear 185b at Elleiiabad. District 
Hi'^sar. Pcinjab. He is a Commis- 
sioner ot the Darjeeling Municipa- 
In \ . 

Babu Hazarimull Sukham, a part- 
ner. wa^ born in the same jildv e in 
the year 1850. 

I)al)u Ramchandra Sukham. third 
p Li liner in tile firm, was born in the 
\’em‘ 1880 at the same place. 

The partners reside at Sirsa in the 
His-ar District and at Darjeeling. 

Alessrs. KAHN A KAHN, Bom- 
baw w9^ founded m 1804 in Pans 
under the naiiic ol AlesM's. Hermann 
N Kahn whicli was changed m 1887 
to that by vliich V i^ now known, 
Alessrs. Kahn N Kahn. The Bombay 
Branch was opened m i88(i under 
the management of Mr. B, Schnabel 
who was succeeded in 1896 by 
Mr. O. St. (loar. the latter giving 
ylace in 1904 to Air. Percy Clare. 
Besides the branches at Delhi and 
Amritsar another was opened at 
Calcutta in iqoi under the joint 
m a n a g c m t' n t o 1 AI c s s r s . A\ a 1 1 e r 
Lomax and Robert Bazley. A 
Branch also has lx en opened m 
Lyons (France) under the joint 
management of Alessrs. J. Lehodey 
and Leo. E. Browne and there are 
Agencies in London, St. Etienne 
and Bale. 

Thi* firm own tlie jirincipal in- 
terest in Alessrs. Kahn 8: Co., Ed., 
Hainlnirg, of wliich concern Air. O. 
St. Goar is the Alanaging Director. 

Besides their extensive export 
trade to India, China and Japan 
they import largely to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent of 
Europe Chinese and Ja]')anese silk 
piece-goods, this being a trade 
which they were among the first 
to handle, some 25 years ago. 

They have also a large and grow- 
ing connection in the United States 
which the Lyons House paiticulatly 
attends to. 

The partners are Air. Herbert 
Ernest Kahn, Air. O, S, Dar Kahn, 
Air. E. Philipi and Mr. Max Adler. 
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Messrs. JULES KARPELES dc 
Co., Merchants, Calcutta and 
London. This hrm was founded in 
1897 by Mr. Jules Karpeles, the 
well-known Indigo expert, who was 
formerly a partner in Karpeles, 
Heilgers Sc Co., Merchants of 
Calcutta. Mr. Karpeles is of French 
extraction and received his early 
training in Paris. He commenced 
his business career in Hamburg and 
subsequently proceeded to London, 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Indigo trade, in which he is now 
considered a high authority. The 
original firm of Karpeles, Heilgers N: 
Co. were very considerable buyers 
of Indigo and the present hrm is 
one of the largest Indigo buyers at 
present in India. Mr. Karpeles has 



Mr. JiLEs Karpeles, 

not conhned his interest in the 
Indigo business to buying and sell- 
ing, but has been responsible for 
the improvement of Indigo growing 
in India, always actively engaged 
in furthering the interests of the 
local industry both in the held and 
on the market. It was Mr. Kar- 
peles among local experts who hrst 
recognized the danger from the pro- 
duction of synthetic Indigo in Ger- 
many, and among other means of 
meeting the danger promulgated 
the idea of introducing Java and 
Natal seed to replace the inferior 
indigenous varieties, as a means of 
saving the Indigo industry of 
Behar from extinction by the ' Ger- 


man product. He has been active 
in writing up this subject and in 
personally interviewing the planiers 
to explain the project. Besides 
his high reputation as an expert in 
Indigo, Mr. Karpeles has acquired 
a considerable name in connection 
with hbres. He is the promoter 
of the Bengal Rhea Syndicate form- 
ed with the object of introducing 
Rhea, a fibre-producing plant of 
great value, as an auxiliary or 
alternative crop into the Indigo 
concerns of Behar. and about 300 
acres of Rhea have already been 
planted and several Rhea factories 
are being built b\’ the Rhea 
Syndicate. 

Messrs. G. F. KELLNER & Co., 
Wine Merchants, Agents and Pro- 
prietors of Railway Refreshment 
Rooms, was originally founded 52 
years ago by the late Mr. George F er- 
dinand Kellner who after carrying 
it on successfully for many years 
retired in 1878, and was succeeded 
in the firm by Mr. A. J. Bridge and 
Mr. George Kellner. In 1894 Mr. W. 
H. Walmsley joined the business, 
and was admitted a partner in 1898. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Bridge 
retired, and l\Ir. George Kellner also 
retired from active participation in 
the firm’s business owing to ill- 
health ; Mr. W. H. Walmsley then 
became senior partner, and the 
present proprietary consists of 
Messrs. W. H. M'almsley, George 
Kellner and E. C. Russell. 

The first Refreshment Room was 
opened b\^ the firm in 1853 at 
Burdwan, and from that time thev 
have gradually advanced and in- 
creased as the Railways have open- 
ed up the country, and Messrs- 
Kellner & Co.’s rooms now extend 
as far as Simla. The Refresh- 
ment Rooms of the firm extend 
from Howrah to Simla in the North, 
Howrah to Jubbulpore and Nag- 
pore m the West, and Howrah 
to Vizianagram in the East. 
These rooms cover a mileage of 
over 4,000 miles of Railways, and 
embrace the East Indian Railway, 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka and ' Simla 
Railways, and from this some 
idea may be obtained of the 
responsibility and anxiety to meet 
satisfactorily the demands of 
the public with Indian servants 
to deal with. 


An idea of the magnitude of the 
work undertaken and the staff em- 
ployed to successfully carry on these 
Retreshment Rooms, over 50 in 
number, can be gathered from the 
following figures : European Staff, 
45 : Native Staff, 862 ; and the con- 
sumption of the principal items of 
food for ofie y^ionth is also interesting 
reading; over 6, 500 lbs. of beef. 6,000 
lbs. of mutton, 27.000 eggs, 15,000 
loaves of bread, 4,400 seers of milk, 
2,500 fowls, 375 lbs. of tea, 250 
lbs. of coffee, and 4,000 lbs. of sugar 
being required. 

Besides the Refreshment Rooms 
the firm were the pioneers of Rail- 
way dining cars in India, having 
run the two dining cars between 
Howrah and Bom bay, 2016. vice versa 
since October 1897, and the testi- 
monials written in the Manager’s 
books prove how well these are 
supplied and how much appreciated 
by the travelling public. 

The firm have been often called 
the “Spiers and Ponds” of India, but 
it is questionable whether this well- 
known Home Firm would be ca- 
pable of serving up anything like 
the same class of food as G. F. 
Kellner & Company do with the 
poor raw materials obtainable at 
many of the stations. As Refresh- 
ment Room Caterers they stand out 
by themselves, and their rooms 
are those to which all others are 
compared. No complaint is too 
small to be enquired into, and if 
at times there are complaints, as 
there must be in all big concerns, 
it is always due to laxity on the 
part of the local staff and disre- 
gard of Head Office instructions. 

The management of this branch 
of the firm’s business is under the 
immediate control of Mr. W. J. 
Carter, who has had practical ex- 
perience of the working of the 
rooms, having jmssed through all 
grades till he obtained his present 
position. 

Not only as Caterers to the travel- 
ling public have Messrs. G. F. 
Kellner & Company a reputation 
second to none in the East, but 
equally so are they known as the 
Firm ''par excellence,'' to whom 
was entrusted exclusively the cater- 
ing for H . R . H . the Prince of Wales 
(now His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror) on the occasion of the Royal 
visit to India in 1875 ; and on sev- 
eral occasions this firm has catered 
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for Ro^’al and other exalted person- 
ages during their tours in India. 
The firm was busily engaged at the 
great Delhi Durbar Camp of 1903, 
and successfully ran the messes 
of the Consurs Camp, the Press 
Camp, the Rajpiitana and Travam 
core Camps, the Mutiny Veterans’ 
Camp, and the somewhat novel 
Native Press Camp. 

We now come to the other side 
of the firm’s business, viz,, that of 

ine Merchants, and here again 
they stand out head and shoulders 
above their contemporaries. 

In dealing with Kellner’s one 
may rely on getting both quality 
and value for their money and what 
is also a great consideration, wines 
and spirits suitable to the climate, 
the result of over 50 vears' practical 
experience. Many w ines and spir- 
its good in the climate of Europe 
are virtually poison to people living 
in India, and it is experience and 
experience only, which enables the 
firm to discriminate and reject 
wines and sjiirits iinsiiitable for 
consu])mtion in a tropical climate. 
This experience has been gained by 
a judicious process of selection and 
rejection. Firms have come and 
firms have gone— brands have come 
and brands have gone — but Kell- 
ner's still go on, ever-increasing, 
due alone to the fact that, they 
put the quality the bottle not 
on the label or in flaunting adver- 
tisements. 

In addition to their own wtII- 
knowm brands of wines, and the 
still better know n brands of whisky, 
such as ‘‘White Seal,'' “Green Seal” 
and “O. H. S.,” they are sole 
agents for India for firms of 
wmrld-wade reputation, such as 
Pomery and Greno, etc. The 
firm’s imports of wanes, etc., ex- 
ceed those of any other house in 
India, and wdien we mention that in 
w'hisky alone their imports exceed 
the next largest importer by thrice, 
an idea of the leading position they 
hold in the trade is easily gathered, 
and it is no w’onder such Cluhb as 
the “Bengal Club,’' “NTwv Club,” 
“Chittagong,” “Shillong” and 
many others, deal almost exclu- 
sivel}^ wath them. In addition they 
number some of the largest Messes 
in both the British and Indian 
Armies on their books, and their 
clientele amongst Civilians, Native 
Princes and Nobles, and the public 
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generally, is probably the most 
extensive of its kind throughout 
the Peninsula of Hindustan. 

An inspection of the premises wall 
readily convince one of the fore- 
going. There one ^ees huge sherry 
butt'^, each ot 400 gallons capacity, 
used for blending wdii^ky, thousands 
of bundles of case boards from 
Norway and Sw^eden fcm making 
cases, hundreds of gross of empty 
bottles from German\', capsules and 
labels in uncountable quantities, 
and a look into the firm's private 
Bonded Warehouse, discovers cask 
upon cask of whisky and vast 
stores of w ines. A visitor then 
realises he has iK'eii over the prem- 
ises of the largest and best knowm 
Wine ^lerchants, Ea^t of Suez. 

The buving. tasting, blending, is 
done under theper^onal supervision 
of the Managing Partner. Mr. 
Walmsley, who also gives his atten- 
tion to the selection of the finest 
French and English stores, and in 
these as in the wanes, they have 
made qualitv the first study, and 
anv bottle or tin with Kellner’s 
label on it is a guarantee of its 
being the best of its kind pro- 
curable. The firm have made 
rapid strides during the pa^t ten 
vears. and Kellner’s is now' a house- 
hold w'ord in every part of India, 
and based as its business is upon 
the sound foundation of integritv 
in its dealings with the public, they 
have nothing to fear Irom the 
com])etition of rival firms. 

Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT 
WALMSLF.V, Managing rartner of 
^Ie^^rs G. F. Kellner &: Co., Calcutta, 
In the comparatively short period 
of time of twelve years thi^^ gentle- 
man has become the head of one 
of the largest and most respected 
Mercantile Houses in India, as it was, 
but in 1S94 iMr. Walnisloy joined 
G. F. Kellner d: Co., as Manager, a 
firm which fulfils in the Ea^t the func- 
i\on^ of Spiers A: P(jnd in the A\'est. 
Mr. ^Valm^ley, after completing his 
education at Reading, commenced his 
business career in the London firm of 
Cutler, Palmer & Co., in 18S2, and 
came out to India, for that Hou^e, in 
18S5, serving in their Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta Branches, ultimately 
becoming General ^Manager for India. 
After serving Cutler, Palmer ('o. 
for nine years, he resigned in 1894, 
and joined Messrs. G. F. Kellner & Co. 
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as Manager. In 1S97 he was promoted 
to a junior partner’^hip and has since 
become senior partner. Founded in 
1 85 3, the firm f)f G. F. Kellner & Co. 
commenced business at Burdwan, and 
have -.inee gradually extended their 
optiations until now they have over 
fifty blanch e>tabli5hments in different 
pnrt-^ of India. Mr. Walmsley, in 
addition to conducting the aftairs of 
hi^ own firm, is a I)iiect<jr of the 
Raneegunge Coal (.'ompany, and was 
one of the original founders of the 
C, Icutta Wine Association, on the 
(Joimmttee (T which he sat for several 
years. Being an enthusiastic Volun- 
teer, he wars fimuerly a Member of the 
Madras 3[ounted infantry and the 
Bombay Artillerv Volunteers : he is 



Mr. \V. H. WALMisLEV. 

now an Honorary ^Member cT the 
Calcutta Light Hoise. He has also 
found some time from his duties to 
devote to sport, is a member of the 
Calcutta Turf Club, and is the owner 
of some good racing stock, amongst 
them being numbered the Australasian 
pony mare, “Housemaid 1 1, "with which 
smart performer he won the pony blue 
ribbon, the Civil Service Cup at 
Lucknow^ in 1902, thus securing that 
coveted trophy to a Calcutta owner 
for the third time only since the 
institution of the race in 1883. 

Mr. Walmsley married Miss K. 
Kellner, a daughter of the original 
founder of the firm, and has one 
daughter. 
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Messrs. KETTLEWELL, BUL- 
LEN & Co., Merchants, 21, Strand 
Road, Calcutta. This prominent 
firm first opened business in the 
year 1852 under the style of Kettle- 
well, Drabble & Co. The original 
founders of the firm were W. \V. 
Kettle well, R. R. Drabble and John 
X. Bullen. Their agents in London 
were Messrs. Cattleys, Carr & Co. 
Mr. Drabble lelt the firm in 1859, 
and the style of the firm was then 
changed to its present form of 
Kettle we 11 , Bullen & Co. A branch 
in London was at this juncture 
opened with offices at No. 54, Old 
Broad Street. Mr. Kettlewell carried 
on the business with Mr. Bullen alone 
till 1866 when Mr. J. C. Murray 
joined them and for the next four 
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years the three partners carried it on 
till the year 1870 when Mr. Kettle- 
well also retired. In course of time 
other partners entered and some re- 
tired from the firm in the following 
order: Mr. J. \V. O’Kiefe, joined 
1879, died 1883 ; Mr, W. J. M. Mac- 
Caw, joined 1883, has continued till 
the present day; Mr. J. J. Maxwell, 
joined 1891, retired 1892 : ^Ir. J. H. 
Bullen. joined 1S93, retired 1805; 
Mr. G. R. Cheetham, joined 1896, 
retired 1903; Mr W. R. T. Aitkm, 
joined 1897, continues till present 
day; Mr. W. L. Mack'^nzie, joined 
1903, continues till present day. 
The present partners are thus : 
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Messrs. W. J. M. MacCaw, W. R. T. 
Aitkin, London, and W, L. iMacken- 
zie, Calcutta. Messrs. Kettlewell, 
Bullen are very prominently connect- 
ed with agency business, having 
some of the best agencies m Calcutta. 
They are Agents for the Bowreah 
Cotton Mills Co., Ld., the Fort 
Gloster Jute Mill Co., Ld., with 
Branch Mill at Jagatdal, the New 
Ring Mill Co., Ld., all Indian indus- 
tries. Also the Manchester Assur- 
ance Co. for Fire Insurance, the 
Law, Union and Crown Insurance Co. 
for Fire and Life Insurance, the 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance 
Co., the London Assurance Corpo- 
ration for Life Insurance. They 
are also interested in the Indian 
Tea Industry, being agents for the 
Mothola Tea Company, I.d., and 
the Joonktollee Tea Company, Ld. 
The Bowreah Cotton Mills Company 
is an important concern in this line 
with a capital of 18 lakhs of 
rupees, represented by 6 lakhs 
each in Ordinary, Preference A and 
Preference B shares, and 7 lakhs 
Debentures. This concern was 
started in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, about 1820, and 
incorporated as a Company in the 
year 1873. The Company was taken 
over from Messrs. Macallister & Co. 
by Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen in 
1879. Employs about 1,200 opera- 
tives working 65,000 spindles. It 
carries on the business of cotton 
spinning. Its Manager is James 
Farrer. The Fort Gloster Jute 
Mill is another concern taken over 
from Messrs. Macallister <S: Co. 
m the same \'ear, 1879, by Messrs. 
Kettlewell, Bullen. This concern 
was started b\' the first-named 
firm in the year 1S73 to carry on 
the business of manufactures of 
gunnies and jute fabrics. It is a 
large mill with 870 looms emplo}*- 
ing about 5.500 operatives. The 
^Iill is situated on large premises 
covering about 400 bighas of land 
at Fort Gloster. The Manager is 
Mr. Daniel Forrester. Its capital 
is made up of 14 lakhs Ordinary 
shares, 14 lakhs Preference and 
10 lakhs Debentures. The Board 
of Directors consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen : Mr. \V. L. Mac- 
kenzie, Chairman; ^lessrs. \V. T. 
Robertson, C. R. Hills, and Victor 
Murray. The New Ring Mill Com- 
pany, I.d., was established in the year 
1896 by Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen, 


at premises near Oolooberriah on the 
River Hooghly, a few miles below 
Howrah. The Company carries on 
the business of manufacturers of 
cotton goods and cotton spinners 
and employs about 600 operatives 
working some 20.000 spindles. The 
Mill stands on about 100 bighas 
of land belonging to the Company. 
The capital is 9 lakhs. 3 lakhs Pref- 
erence and 3 lakhs Ordinary shares 
and 3 lakhs Debentures, and the 
Manager is Mr. John Broome. Mr. 
Mdlhain Lindsay Mackenzie, the 
resident partner of the firm of Kettle- 
well, Rnllen, was educated at King 
William’s College in the Isle of 
^lan. He joined his present firm in 
iSS6, 

Mr. XASERWAXJI JEHAXGIR 
KHAMBATTA, trading in the 
name of Khanibatta & Co. as Coal 



Mr N. J. Khambatta. 


Merchants, 9, Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay. Mr Khambatta was born 
in the year 1845 at Broach in the 
Bombay Presidency. He was educat- 
ed at Bates College, and started his 
commercial life with the old estab- 
lished firm of Edward Bates & Sons 
with whom he stayed some five 
years, gaining a thorough insight into 
business. In the year 1870 he 
joined the firm of Messrs. W, Xicol 
& Co., old established merchants, 
and was with this firm for six years. 
In the year 1878 in conjunction with 





his brother, Mr. C. J. Khambatta who 
was associated with him in Messrs. 
Xicol & Co/s employment, started 
his present linn oi Khambatta & 
Co. They carry on business as 
Coal Merchants supplying coal prin- 
cipally to Shipping Companies 
and also to all the Royal Navies. 
The Khambatta family are all old 
residents ol Bombay. Mr. C. J. 
Khambatta is since deceased. The 
present partners are N. J., J. J-, 
M. C. H. N. and P. N. Kharn- 
batta. 

Mr. GORDHAXDAS KHATTAU 
was born in Bombay in 1865 and his 
father, Khattau Makanji, in Cutch- 
Tera. At an early age Mr. Khattau 
came to Bombay and served his 
apprenticeship in the flourishing 
Bhatia firm of his uncle, Jivra] 
Baloo. His intelligence and business 
instincts brought him to the notice 
of his master, and before long he 



Mr. G. Khaital. 


was admitted as a partner in the 
tirm at Coomta. In a tew years 
he was entrusted with the sole 
management ot the head firm by 
Aasonji Jivraj, the son and heir 
of his master. This proved the 
turning point in the life ul young 
Khattau and the firm of which 
he was then the leading spirit. 
Those were the years of the Ameri- 
can War. Considerable profits were 
made in the cotton trade, and a 
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period of prosperity commenced. 
As a marked proof of his sagacity 
may be mentioned the fact that in 
those days of the share mania he 
steered clear of all temptations in 
that connection. He then carried on 
business on his own account in the 
name of Gordhandas Khattau & Co,, 
and long before his death made a 
name for himself second to none in 
his communiitv, both bv his remark- 
able business capacity and by that 
benevolent disposition which charac- 
terised him in all the aspects of his 
busy life. At his death he left two 
sons, the eldest, the subject of this 
notice, being then only eleven years 
old. The early education of the 
boy was begun in the Mumbadevi 
Government A. \\ School, from 
which institution he was trans- 
ferred to the Fort High School 
where he finished his English 
education. 

The hard duties of life now de- 
manded his attention ; and young 
fjordhandas, still in his teens, be- 
gan to take a lively interest in the 
management of the Khattau Mills, 
and after his uncle's death assumed 
charge of the Bomba\' United Mills. 
He also worked for a decade as the 
agent of the Britannia Mills, and 
the years that have elapsed since 
have marked him out as a success- 
ful and liard- working mill-agent. 
In 1890 he successfully stood for 
the Mandvi Ward, and in 1898 was 
again nominated by Government 
to a seat in the Bombay Municipal 
('orporation. In recognition of the 
high position he held m his com- 
munity he was made a J.P. in i8qi, 
and was one of the few who were 
invited from Bombay to attend the 
Coronation Durbar. It must be 
admitted that his many duties haw 
prevented him taking any very ac- 
tive interest in civic life; tor, besides 
managing three cotton nulls and 
being on the Board of Directors of a 
number ot public companies, he is 
Chairman ot the Oriental Life 
Assurance Company, the Bombay 
Telephone Company, the Bombay 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., the 
Khattau Makanji Spinning and 
Weaving Co., and the Presidency 
Mills Co. He is also engaged in 
the pearl business, in which he is 
ably assisted by his eldest sou, Mr. 
Tricumdas. 

Mr. Gordhandas is still a young 
man and has before him many years 
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of active life. Highly respected in his 
own Bhatia community and esteem- 
ed as one of the foremost citizens of 
Bombay, he has done not a little 
to maintain the good repute of 
his family’. With his brother Mr. 
Mulraj Khattau. he has set apart the 
sum of one lakh of rupees in the cause 
of education, the interest accruing 
from that sum being devoted to- 
wards maintaining 12 to 13 boarders 
at the Goculdas Tejpal Boarding 
School. The fine temple at Thana 
called Bal Rajeshwar m memory 
of his deceased son, testifies to his 
belief in the faith of his fathers, and 
that the ideals of the West have 
tailed to exert a materialising in- 
huence upon him. In politics Mr. 
Gordhandas is known to hold mod- 
erate views, and though in complete 
sympathy with the legitimate aims 
and aspirations of his educated 
countrymen, he refuses to find, in 
mere political agitations, a panacea 
for existing evils. 

VISSAX J I KHIMJ I, J.P., 
Rao Bahadur, Bombay, senior 
partner in the well-known firm of 
Messrs, \dssanji, Sons Sc Co., Pro- 
prietors cf the \\ allace Flour Mills, 
72, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, 
is by caste a Bhatia, a small but 
ver}^ successful community 
in India. Mr. Khimji, who has 
occupied a seat in the Council of 
the Governor of Bombay, was 
given the title of Rao Bahadur by 
the Government of India in recogni- 
tion of the noble and well-known 
part he played in the earlier years ol 
the plague. On the outbreak of this 
dire disease he set his countrymen 
the much needed example ot remain- 
ing in Bombay and sparing neither 
himself nor his means in trying to 
alleviate the great suffering and pri- 
vations the poorer classes were expe- 
riencing. Every morning he sought 
out those who had been stricken 
down the night previous and saw 
them removed to hospital and to the 
segregation camps, permitting his 
own bungalow to be converted into 
a temporary inoculation ward^ 
During the years ot famine also he 
provided do tiling most liberally and 
practically fed entire villages. Mr. 
Vissanji’s success in business is 
traceable to sheer hard work and 
perseverance. Fifteen years ago he 
fought a fight of trade endurance 
and won. Rolls had then just sue- 
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ceeded in ousting the last of the 
stone mills from the district, and 
were in full enjoyment of a clear 
field, when Mr. Vissanj i entered the 
lists with a new mill and a roller 
plant on Robinson’s best system. 
At first he was not so well treated, 
perhaps, by the trade world, as he 
would have wished, but his disap- 
pointment did not deter him from 
pushing forward and firmly es- 
tablishing his business. It is stat- 
ed that the shipping coiiipanies 
then trading with the African ports 
refused, for various reasons, to carry 
any fiour but that bearing the 
brand of Mr. Vissanj I’s com])eti- 
tors : Mr. Vissanj i checkmated bv 
chartering a ship to carry his own 
consignment of 5,000 bags to Mauri- 
tius. The difficulty was overcome, 
and Mr. \lssanji scored. 

He was next visited by difficulties 
with the Railway. The rejfiy invari- 



Mr. Vissanj I Khimji. 


ably vouchsafed to complaints was 
that other people were charged 
the same rate, and that no 
rebate could therefore be allowed. 
Mr, Vissanj i then set himself to 
collect evidence and memorialised 
the Government of India, — a step 
which was found unneces'^arv, how- 
ever, as the Railway Authorities 
agreed to grant him the rebate 
for which he asked, on the con- 
dition that Mr. Vissanj i guaranteed 


to send outward 2,000 tons per 
annum. It sat’S much for Mr. 
Vissanj i’s power of prevision that 
the guarantee was immediately 
given, and from that day for- 
ward the firm have had nothing to 
complain of in connection with the 
preferential treatment once meted 
out to competitors. 

The original capacity of the Wal- 
lace Flour Mills was 10 sacks, 
which has been increased from 
time to time until it has now reach- 
ed 30 sacks per hour. The Mill 
has also a complete washing and 
conditioning plant, and a silo 
installation of 120, 000 bushels 
capacitv. Mr. \dssanji has the 
distinction, we believe, ot being 
the first miller to instal these 
two latter in India, and it is 
admitted that, in regard to the 
silo installation, his j udgment 
has been justified by results. 
The work throughout, both of 
the original mill and the many 
extensions, has been executed, 
with their usual skill, by Messrs. 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ld., 
Rochdale, and the mill to-day, 
which is lighted by electricity, 
and has a Grinnell sprinkler instal- 
lation, is one of the most success- 
ful in India. 

Mr. \dssanji has, of late years, 
consideraldy e.xtended his interests, 
and among other things is doing 
a large business in seeds and C()tt(m. 
He is now 60 years of age and is 
retiring from the business he has so 
successfully established. Mr. \ds- 
sanji Khimji is succeeded by his 
son, ^Ir. Matherdas Vissanj i. 

Mr. DANIEL WILLIS PETER 
KING was born at Dover in 1853, and 
after being educated for the Royal Navy 
joined the Railway Clearing House, 
London, in 1868. In 1S70 he was select- 
ed by the London and Xorth-M’estern 
and Great- Western Railways in con- 
nection with the auditing of their 
joint accounts. He joined the Delhi 
and London Bank in London in 
1875, and in January 1878 he came 
out to India in the Bank’s service. 
On various occasions he filled the 
oftice of Acting ^Manager, Calcutta, 
and in 1890 he was appointed 
Manager. In 1894, Mr. King left 
the IJelhi and London Bank, and 
joined the firm of Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co., and in the following 
year, in connection with Mr. David 


Yule, started the Bank of Calcutta. 
He was the Agent and Director 
until 1903 when he took the 
office of Managing Director. Mr. 
King has been a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Andrew’ Yule & Co. 
since 1902. 

He has identified himself actively 
with the business history of Calcutta, 
and was an active supporter of Sir 
David Bai hour’s currency scheme of 
1893. Mr. King is interested in many 
enterprises and branches of industry ; 
he is a Director of coal, jute, ice 
and paper cumjianies, and is con- 
cerned in many large tea companies. 
Mr. King is a very active and 
capable business man and intimately 
acquainted with the commerce ot 
Bengal. His training and experience 



Mr. D. W. P. Kinu, 


have admirably fitted him for the 
many important enterprises that he 
assists to control. The jute trade of 
Bengal is one of the first importance, 
and Mr. King has been prominently 
associated with its progress. The 
financial management of tea companies 
needs considerable knowledge and 
experience, and in this direction Mr. 
King’s business ability has found 
full play. The conditions of com- 
mercial life in India demand the 
keenest attention and unvarying 
energy, and Mr. King is possessed 
to the fullest degree of these 
business qualities. 
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JOHN KING &. CO, LD. 
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Cargo Flats, Assam- Bengal Stevmship Co., Ld. 
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firm was practically a continuation 
of that established by Mr. McLardy, 
the works being upon the same 
premises to which Mr. King came 
to India as ^Manager. After the found- 
ing of Messrs John King tS: Co., in 
1865, the business was conducted 
by him. as a proprietary firm, for 
tw^enty-five years, till ins death in 
1S90. In the latter year, it was 
converted into a Limited Liability 
Company, with Mr. John Clarke as 
first Managing Agent, who had pre- 
viously been in paitncrship with Mr. 
King, and through w^hose manifest 
ability, the Coinp)an\\ business pros- 
pered. L^pon the termination of his 


Messrs. JOHN KING A CO., 
LD., Engineers, Shipbuilders, 
Founders and General Conti actors, 
also Importers and Machinery Mei- 
chants, Victoria Engine Works, 
Howrah, Offices 40, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. Messis. John King tie Com- 
pany, Limited, are among the laigest 
and most important firms of En- 
gineers in India. I'he firm was 
"founded in the year 1S65 by Mr. John 
King, of Paisley, who came to India 
in 1862, to join Mr. Hugh McLaid), 
of Greenock, as Manager of the Engi- 
neering U’orks, carried on by that 
gentleman, an Engineer of great repu- 
tation in those days. Tlie present 
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untimely career, Mr. Alexander Daw 
was appointed as Managing Agent, to 
>\hich he brought an experience gained 


Branches at Garden Reach, in the 
neighbourhood of the Kidderpore 
Docks, and al^o at Bariakur in tlie 


diately to the South of the Floating 
Biidge, the prennVes extending to about 
eleven bighas of land, which is the 



Chamba State Sispension Bkiih.e 140' c[.kar span by 10' Rt.\\i)\VAV. 


in the service of the former fiim, 
and present Company, having risen 
from the position of Junior As- 
sistant, to have full con- 
trol : he retired in March 
1903, and was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, 

Mr. James Muir, M.i. Exo. 
and Ship., Scot., and 
M.I.M.E., who has con- 
siderably extended the 
business of the Company, 
to a total turnover in 
1905 of Rupees 16,10,000 
with the original capital 
of 3 lakhs only ; the 
photos of the Founder 
of the firm and its three 
Managing Agents are an- 
nexed, to allow the future 
generation to look upon 
the abstract personalities, 
without the genial and 
sympathetic expres.'jions 
embodied in their natures. 

Successful as the business 
had been before and after its con- 
version into a Limited Company, 
the advance was phenomenal, and it 
was speedily found necessary to open 


Colliery District, on the East Indian 
Railway, to meet the growing demand 
of its numerous customers d’hc 


principal workshops and offices of the 
Company are next to the terminus of 
the East Indian Railway, at Howrah, 
facing the Hooghly River, and imme- 


property of the Company. The Ship- 
buihling Yard adjoins the river, the 
principal entrance to the premises 
i^ from the Telkul Ghat 
Road, on the southern 
boundary ; the Company 
aKo owns a very large 
Store at 40, Strand Road, 
C a 1 c Li 1 1 a, where a very 
large and complete assort- 
m e n t of machinery is 
held. It may give some 
idea of the extent of the 
Company's business, to 
state the fact that, at their 
Victoria Engine AVorks 
alone, some 368 steamers, 
launches, flats, cargo boats, 
and other craft, have 
been launched since the 
foundation of the firm, 22 of 
which was built last year, 
varying in sizes from 200 
ft. long to 75 ft. and may 
well be taken as an object 
lesson in “PATIENT 
EFFORT'" supported by Faith, Truth, 
Justice and Charity, which the suc- 
cessors to the heredity should take into 
their heaits, with courage and fortitude. 
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himstjlf with the life of Calcutta in its 
many var\ing phasc-s. Mr. Bradshaw 
has gained wide respect and universal 
popularity. The secret of his success 
has been a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
that carries ever\ thing before it and 
refuses to listen to the weak-minded 
plea of ‘‘ My time is too fully occupied. ' 
He is a Birmingham man, having been 
born in that city on June 20th, 1864. 

Messrs. MACNEILL.V COMPANY, 
CALCIMTA- — This firm was estab- 
lished in 1S72, its original tounders 
being Messrs. Duncan Macneill and 
J ohn Mackinnon. During the thirt v- 
three years which have since 
elapsed, the Firm’s increased busi- 
ness and more extended ojierations 
have led to a corresponding in- 
crease in the jirojirietarv, the ])art- 
ners now being Messrs. John Mac- 
kiiinon, Donald Fraser Mackenzie. 
(_ieorge Lyell. Henry de Courex' 
Agnew and Daniel Currie. 

Messrs. Macneill Co.'s in- 

terests are wide ones, embracing 
as they do tea, coal, jute, oil, 
rope manufacturing, insurance, and 
inland navigation ; besides these, 
which may be classed as major 
ones, they have minor ones, compris- 
ing a saw mill tor making tea 
chests, and a printing press almost 
entirely employed in meeting their 
own requirements in these lines. 

As owners of, and agents tor. 
iqnvards of a score of Tea Com- 
panies and Estates, situated in 
Assam, Cachar, Sylhet and the 
Northern Duars, the Firm’s in- 
terests in this great industry are 
indeed on a large scale, and the 
gardens under their control and 
management have an acreage ag- 
gregating over 25,000 cultivated 
acres, employing U{)wards ot 31,000 
coolies, and giving employment 
also to many Europeans as Ma- 
nagers and Assistants. In the year 
i()04 these tea estates vielded a 
crop of over 13 million lb. of tea. 
a total which of itself shows the 
magnitude of the Firm’s o]ierations 
in this one industrv alone. With 
the great progress that has marked 
the coal industry ot Bengal during 
the past two decades,^ Messrs. 
Macneill & Co. are also closelv 
associated, the three Companies 
in Bengal for which they are the 
Managing Agents, having in ic)0 4 
an output of 524.000 tons : whilst 
the more lately developed coal- 


helds ot Assam hax’o al>o engaged 
their attention, the Company work- 
ing in that province, and for which 
they are the Agents, having m 
igo3 an output ot 242.000 tons of 
coal, while the quality placed the 
mineral much higher than anv 
other Indian coal, and on a level 
with Welsh coal. 

As Agents for the Assam Oil 
Company, IMessrs. Macneill 8: Co. 
have very considerable interests 
in furthering the trade in indi- 
genous jietroleum. and in conqieting 
with the importation ot American. 
Russian and Burma mineral oils 
in the Indian markets. In iqo3 
the Assam Oil Company’s wells at 
Digboi in the Lakhimpur district of 
Assam produced the large quantitv 
of two-and-a-half millions gallons 
of crude oil. 

In the stajde product of Eastern 
Bengal, jute. Messrs. Macneill N 
Co. are also concerned, being 
Agents for the Ganges IMamifac tar- 
ing Co., Ltd., which mill is eqiiipjied 
with 560 looms, half of which are 
for weaving heavy sacking and the 
balance for ligliter fabrics. The 
(Tanges Rope Companv is vet an- 
other industry for which the Firm 
are Agents, and the plant employed 
for the manufacture of cables and 
ropes of all descriptions is capable 
of turning out 250 tons of the 
manufactured article ))er mensem. 
In Inland Navigation. Messrs. Mac- 
neill vS: Co. hold a leading position, 
and a^ Agents for the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., thev 
have under their control a magni- 
ficent fleet of steamers built es- 
pecially for the passenger and 
freight trade between Calcutta and 
Assam and Cacdiar. The steamers 
of the R. S. N. Co., in conjunc- 
tion with the I. G. N. eSr Rv. Co. 
run on the Brahmaputra River u]) 
to Dibrugarh in the N.-E.. and on 
the Ganges up to Patna in the 
N.-W., and also in the Delta of 
Bengal, known as the Sunderbuns. 
and maintain a dailv service 
between Calcutta and Cachar and a 
tri-weeklv service between Calcutta 
and Assam. The fast daily mail 
service between Goalundo and 
Dibrugarh. and between ("loalundo 
and Gauhati, run by the R. S. N. 
Co., and the I. G. N. Ry, 
Co. is an innovation of late years 
introduced by Messrs. Macneill cV 
Co., and in the matters of speed, 


ciieapening ot treights. im])roved 
accommodation, and regularity oi 
'service, this Firm have led the wav 
to the advantage ot the j>lanters 
and traders ot the outlying districts 
of Assam and Cachar. In aildi- 
tion to the abovemeiituned ser- 
vices the R. S. N. Co. and the 
1 . G. N. d: R}'. Co. keep up dailv 
communication between Goalundo 
and Narainguiige in connection 
with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and between Goalundo 
and Chandpur in coniienUion with 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and Assam-Bengai Railwav. Fur- 
ther. tliey work in agreement with 
these Railways and tlie Bengal Cent- 
ral Railway m respect ot jute and 
general cargo, thus doing awav 
with the necessity ot the Rail wavs 
having flotillas ot their own to teed 
them. Still turther. the R. S. N. 
Co. and the I. G. N. N Rv. Co. 
employ spetaal fleets ot steamers 
and cargo flats m bringing jute to 
Calcutta. Messr- Macneill N Co. and 
the I. (r. N. Cv Ry. Co. also run a tri- 
weekly serxdce between Calcutta and 
Chandbally an<l Cutta(T 111 Orwsa. 

1 he old established and ])owertul 
Atlas Assurance (Ajiiqiany liaxe 
entrusted their agency in Calcutta 
to Messrs. Macneill A Co., and 111 
their hands the Indian business of 
the Comjiany has been verv }>ros- 
])erous. The affairs of the Assam 
Railways and Trading Co., Ltd,, 
are also under this Firm’s cangiil 
guidance and capable management. 

1 he Firm owns the Lakhimjnir Saw 
IMills in Cachar, and do a kirge 
business in making tea chests and 
sawing timber. Messrs, Macneill Ov 
Co.’s enterprises are thus manv and 
varied, and it is to the progre'^sue 
spirit of such Firms as theirs, that 
the commerce and trade ot India has 
attained the magnitude and inij^ort • 
ance it now liolds, amongst the 
dependencies and colonies lorining 
the British Empire. 
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Messrs. M A R T I N Y C O M - 
P A N V , E N C I N E E R S AND 
C O N T R A C T O R S , f ACKSON 
HOUSE, CALCUTTA.— This Firm, 
founded in 1S75, occupies a leading 
position amongst the Engineering 
and Contracting Firms, in India 


direction have been on a vury extensive 
scale, their moie recent woiks in 
Calcutta being the Drainage outfall 
suburban sewerage, and the unfiltered 
water-supply. Among other importar.t 
water-supply works erected by the 
firm are those at Allahabad, Benares, 


Cawnpore, Agra Cantonment, Luck- 
now, ]\Ieerut, Arrah, Berhampoie. 
Srinagar (Cashmere) and dansa Duct 
A\'orks (Bomba)). Archittcture and 
building is a laige department of 
Messrs. Martin & Co *s business, their 
Chief Architect being Mr. Edward 
Thornton, F'.R.I B.vA., and palaces 
and public buildings, mills and 
residences are now in courseof erection 
by the Firm in different parts of the 
country, and of these, the Tipperah 
Palace built for His Highness the 
Maharajah of Tippeiah, the Royal 
Insurance Company's premises 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, and the 
Mysore Memorial at Kalighat, stand 
out prominently as buildings each of a 
type fully appropriate for the purposes 
for which it was intended and designed. 
The Mysore Memorial at Kalighat is 
an unique work of its kind, fully exem- 
plifying the best traditions of Eastern 
Architectural Art and design. 

This temple was erected by the 
Covernment of Mysore in memory 
of the late Maharaja who died in 
Calcutta in 1897, and wlmse body was 
cremated on the spot where the 
memorial stands on the banks of 
Tolly's Nullah at Kalighat. The build- 
ings include the temple, ghat, ])a\ilion 
and gateway, dlie temple, pavilion 
and ghat were constructed from designs 
by their resident architect, Mr. Edward 
'Fhornton, F. R.LB.A., from instruc- 
tions given by the late Sir Sheshadri 



Martin & Co.’s Warkholsk hit Sikam) Road, 


Established in the above men- 
tioned year by Mr. Thomas Acqiiin 
Martin, now Sir Thomas Acquin 
Martin, Kt,^ the progress of the 
Firm has been one of steady pros- 
perity, and the name of Messrs. 
Marlin cN Co. is synonymous with 
good work, enterprise and large 
undertakings. The present partners 
in this Firm are Sir d'homas Acquin 
Martin, Mr, R. N. Mookerjee, 
Mr, C. W. Walsh and Mr. Harold P. 
Martin, and the Firm's operations 
as Civil Engineers and Contractors 
extend from one end of India to the 
other, even to Cabul. in which city 
they were represented by Mr. Frank 
Martin, who resided there from 1805 
until quite recently. 

Messrs. Martin Co. have con- 
structed water-supply, drainage and 
similar public works throughout 
Bengal and other provinces, as well 
as in Native States : and in Calcutta 
and Bombay their o{)eratir)ns in this 



.Mwsore Memorial, Kalighat. 
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Iyer, the celebrated Dewan of the 
Mysore State, and from details from 
old temi)les at M\sore supplied by Mr. 
Standish Lee, Superintending Sanitary 
Engineer to the M)sore Government, 
who designed the gateway. The tem[)le 
is in the Dravidian style and is ver> 
masbive in structuie and rich in detail 


of carved stone, biacket capitals, 
pierced stone windows, and delicate 
plaster enrichments, grotest^ue masks 
and other devices. 

Messrs. Martin & Co. have mate- 
rially added to the architectural beauties 
of Calcutta by the many handsome 
buildings erected in this city by them 
of late years, and their new office in 
Clive Street, recently completed, will 
compare with any in Calcutta, do this 
Firm also was entrusted the very in> 
portant work of putting in the found- 
ations for the Victoria iMemorial, a 
work requiring much skill and care in 
its execution, as they will have to safely 
bear the vast supei structure presently 
to be erected on them as an all-time 
Memorial to Her late Majesty (^)ueen 
\’ictoria. 

Amongst other large works and 
important projects in which Messrs. 
Martin «Sc Co. are interested may be 
mentioned “ Tiie Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company,*’ Limited, of which they 
are the [Managing Agents in India. 

Messrs. Martin & Co. are also 
the pioneers of the light Raihvay 
systems in Bengal, utilising District 


Roads for this purpose. The great 
success obtained by their first venture 
m this branch of Jhigineering— the 
How'rah-Amta Light Raihvay, has led 
to their con-^tr acting 'Phe How’rah- 
Slieakhalla Light Raihva), ttie Rana- 
ghat-Krishnagar Light Raihvay, the 
Bukhtiarpur-Behar Idght Raihvay. the 


BaiasLt and Babirhat Light Railwa> 
and they have now under construction 
another light Raihvay between Delhi and 
Saharan[)ur. I'hese light railways serve 
as feeder lines to the larger Raih\a> 
systems, and are admirably adapted to 
open up the couritry at a moderate cost. 

Messrs. Martin W Co. are also in- 
terested in the important and increas- 
ing Jute industry of Bengal, being 
the Managing Agents for the Arathoon 
Jute Mills, established by Mr. 'W 
Arathoon and situated on the north 
east outskiits of Calcutta On their 
completion Messrs. Martin Co. 
took over the Managing Agency of the 
Company. 'I he buildings and works 
cover an area of many acre^, and 
the Mill, which is one of 670 looms 
equipped witli the latest and most 
modern machinery, gives legiilar em- 
ployment to some five thousand hands, 
and a staff of skilled Furopeans. 

The extensive collieries at Kosoonda, 
worked by the Kosoonda and Nyadee 
Collierieb, Ld., iindei Messis. Martin 
Co.'s direction, is another of the 
Firm's impoitant undertakings, as also 
the Hooghly Docking and Engineer- 
ing Co., Ld., and their brickfields, 
lime kilns, timber >ards, machinery 
and stole yards are the necessar) 
adjuncts of a large and thriving 
undertaking. 
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Sir THOMAS ACOITN MARTIN, 
Ki., ot the tinn of Messrs. Martin & 
Co.. Calcutta. Born in Warwick- 
shire. England, in the vear 1S51. 
a son ot the late Mr. P. W. Martin, 
a Birmingham manufacturer. Sir 
Thomas Acquin ^lartin was educa- 
ted at the Oratory, Edghaston. one ot 
tfie pleasant suburbs of Birmingham, 
and attcr gaming mercantile experi- 
(‘uce and training at Home for a few 
years he came out to India in the 
latter ])art of i<^74. He commenced 
his Indian career by founding a firm 
to carry on business as merchants, 
engineers, and contractors, which 
is the i>resent firm ot Messrs. 
M a r 1 1 n N Ccmipany^ of Clive 
Street. Calcutta. C ivil Engineers and 
Contractors, Sir Acquin Martin being 
still at its head as senior partner. 
Sir A('quin Martin’s works have not 
been confined to the Bengal Presi- 
t.lency alone, his firm having been 
closely identified with engineering 
works ot the first magnitude m 
many other parts of India (and 
even across its borders), such as the 
Tansa duct works, providing the 
City ot Bombay with a constant 
suj>ply ot pure water from a dis- 
tance of some lort\’ miles, over very 
broken eountry. to the erection and 
full equipment ot the large and ex- 
te-iiMve arsenal and factories for the 
manufacture of ammunition and nu- 
merous worksho])s for nearly all 
general purposes in Cabul ; Sir^Ac- 
epnn’s connection with Cabul and the 
Rulers of Afghani>tan dates from 
the year 1886, when Sir Salter 
P\ ne. C S.I., on behalf of the 
firm of Martin & Co., visited the 
Afghan Capital. Sir Acquin Mar- 
tin gained more especially the full 
confidence of the late Ameer Ab- 
dur Rahman, which led to his se- 
lection by that ])otentate to accom- 
pany the Shahzada Nasir-ullah 
Khan, his second son. on the oc- 
casion of that Prince's visit to Eng- 
land in 1805. This delicate and 
onerous task met with His late 
Highiv^ss’ fullest appreciation, and 
also that of Sir Acquin Martin’s own 
countrymen, and he was rewarded 
by receiving the honour of Knight- 
hood at the hands of Her late Ma- 
jesty Queen \'ictoria. and the thanks 
of the \hccroy and Governor-General 
of India in Council. 

Amongst other matters which 
have deeply engaged Sir Acquin 
Martin’s attention has been the 


extension ot railway communica- 
tions with outlying districts, and 
he has been a strong advocate 
for introducing into India light 
narrow guage feeder lines, and may 
fairly be said to be the ]uoneer 
ot these railways, the utility ot which 
has been now well established. 

Sir Acquin Martin is also concern- 
ed m the development ot the iron, 
steel and coal resources of the 
country, his firm being the managing 
agents of the Bengal Iron & Steel 
Co.. Ld.. the only works ot this kind 
in India, and which turns out large 
quantities of iron and steel equal 
in quality to the imported article. 

THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA. LD., BOMBAY.— 
When one looks back on the 
course ot silver in the world’s money- 
markets during the past half century, 
one is disposed to wonder how anv 
financial concern in the silver-using 
countries has managed to survive. 
With the ra])id fall of silver many, 
indeed, went under, and the others 
had to make very drastic reforms 
in their organisation. Among the 
latter class was the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, which was established by 
Rf)yal Charter as far back as 1858. 
The old Bank had a hi^h standing 
in the Eastern e.xchange business, 
and was severely hit by the adver- 
sities of silver, and in the 

Charter was relinquished and the 
institution re-organised under the 
name of the Mercantile Bank of 
India, Ld. The benefits of the 
change may be seen in the great 
increase in the Bank’s business, 
the de])osit and current accounts 
having risen during the last ten years 
to over two millions sterling— more 
than double their ])revious total. 
The Bank’s net profits have, ot 
course, risen to a very great figure. 
j)ermitting not only an increase in 
dividends, but substantial transfers 
to the Reserve Fund, which now 
stands at {Y 10,000, which has been 
built U]) entirely out of profits. 
The authorised capital of the Bank 
is 41.500. 000, of which 41,125,000 
is subscribed and 4562.500 paid up. 
The Bank negotiates and collects 
bills and grants drafts j^ayable 
at its head office and its f)ranches. 
and issues letters-of-crcdit for the 
use of travellers. Tiiev undertake 
the purchase and sale' of Govern- 


ment securities, stocks and shares, 
and receive the same for safe 
custody. realising interest and 
dividends when due. On current 
deposit accounts the Bank give> 
interest at the rate of 2 jK^r cent on a 
minimum daily balance of Rs. i.ooo. 
For de])osits exceeding a lakh of 
rupees special terms are arranged. 
The head office of the Bank is at 
40. Threadneedle Street. London, 
James Campbell, Chief Manager, and 
the Directors are Sir Alexander 
Wilson (Chairman), Messrs. R W. 
Chamney, W. Jackson. R. J. Black 
and J. A. Maitland. The branches 
and agenciesareat Bomba3% Karachi, 
Calcutta. Madras. Colombo. Kandy, 
Galle. Singapore, Penang, Hong^ 
Kong, and Shanghai. The Manager 
at Bombay, one of the largest 
branches, is Mr. James Murdoch. 

D. L. MILLAR N CO.. Jute Balers 
and Ship])ers, Head Office. 135, 
Canning Street : established in the 
year iqor; agencies in London and 



Dundee. The Firm deals in Jute 
and Jute ship])mg e.xclusively. Mr. 
D. L. Millar is the sole proprietor 
of the business. He came to India 
m 1S87 and joined a firm ot 
merchants in Calcutta as Assistant. 
He remained with this firm for 
some years; then the time came h^r 
him starting on his own account, 
when he founded the present firm 
of D. L. Millar N Co. Mr. Millar 
is a Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Baled Jute Association. 
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Mr. SILAS MEYER MOSES 
comes ot a great Jewish faniilv. 
tqiially N\ell knowit in Europe and 
Asia — the Sassoons — being the son 
ot the eldest daughter ol the late 
Mr. David Sassoon, the founder ot 
the commercial house ol that name. 
There is a tradition that the Sas- 
soons are ot the house of King 
David, but authentic historv first 
mentions them as leaders ol their 
community in Toledo, from which 
city they tied to escape ])ersecU' 
tion. and settled in Baghdad, 
where they have alwavs been dis- 
tinguished for their wealth and 
high character. The development 
of British India led to the migra- 
tion hither of manv of the more jiro- 



minent Persian Jews, among them 
Mr. David Sassoon, who as head of 
his community in Bombav in the 
stornn* days of ’57, did much to 
quiet the apprehensions of that city, 
by proffering the services ot himselt 
and his co-rehgionists to the (Govern- 
ment at a moment wdien manv were 
wavering. Mr. S. M. Moses was m 
school at this time, and after com- 
])leting his course at the Eljdiin- 
stone Institution jiroceeded to 
China, in 1862, where lor many \ ears 
he w’as managing ])artncr ot the 
firm of David Sassoon, Sons Co. 
It was here that Mr. INIoses had his 
first taste ot public life, being, for a 
large part of his stay, on the Finance 
Committee of the ^Iumci])ahtv ot 
Shanghai, and taking a constant 
interest and active part in the 


administration ot that progressive 
and cosmopolitan settlement. 

He left China m i8(So. and. atter a 
tour in Eurojie. returned to Bombay 
and joined the firm ot David Sassoon 
A Co., shortly afterwards marrving 
Rachel, daughter of the late Mr. 
Abraham, a lady who up to the time 
ot her death (14th July 1005) took 
a prominent jiart and assisted her 
husband worthilv in all works ot 
charity and social advancement. 

On the death of his uncle. Mr, S. 
D. Sassoon, Mr. Moses siu'ceeded to 
the Directorate ot several p:)ublic 
Companies and membershi]i ot other 
bodies, including the Bank of Bom- 
bay. the Port Trust, the Oriental 
Life Assurance Compan\'. and the 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatorv 
Institution. As Pre'^ident in 1808. 
his services w^ere particularlv valu 
able to the Bank of Bomliav at a 
time wfiien the transition from a 
silver to a gold standard caused 
novel fluctuations in the money 
market which puzzled experienced 
financiers. 

He was re-elected to thi^ dis- 
tinguished office in 1000-1002. and 
again in 1005. It is needle^s to sa\* 
that a man ot Mr. Moses’ varied 
knowledge of international trade in 
not a Silverite. He is a prominent 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. and on not onlv commercial 
but on all matters affecting the 
public weal. Mr. Moses has alwavs 
spoken out strenuously and wfithall 
the wTught ot his experience and 
judgment. In recognition ot his 
interest in education, Mr, IMoses 
wais nominated a Fellow' of the 
Bombay I'mversity in i8(io. and 
he W’as nominated a ^lember ot the 
Bomba\’ Legislative Council, during 
Lord Sandhurst’s administration in 
the follow’ing year, and was re-no- 
minated in 1Q02 by H. E. Lord 
Xorthcote. being the third re- 
presentative ot his race to receive 
this honour, his tw’o predecessors 
being also members of the same 
business house. Besides his re- 
sponsibilities as liead 01 his firm and 
tlie public work alreailv mentioned, 
ilr. Moses finds tune for man\' 
other duties. He was one ot the 
Justices of the Peace, w'ho m the 
tatrly days ot the jilague m Bomba\' 
w’ent trom house to Inmse w’lth 
the search parties, using his great 
influence with the nati\’t‘s to ('aim 
the resentment which this measure 


})ro\’oked. He ha> served on the 
re('ent Pre>idencv Famine Funds, 
and IS a trustee tor the Bombav 
branch ot the ('ountess of Duftenn 
Fund. Mr. Moses was a recijiient 
of the Coronation Medal and w’as one 
of the Honorary Magistrates latel\ 
a ] )]:»o I n t e d by L ( > rd L a in i ng t o n . 

Mr. ROOSTLMjEE DHLNJEE- 
BHOY MEHTA. C.LE., was 'lM 3 rn 
in Bombay on the 2bth Julv, 1840. 
He belongs to the “Shenshais or 
the Iin])erial class— a class wdiich 
counts among its memliers several 
notabilities, including tw*o distin- 
guishe(l Baronets. He recenuM] hw 
vernacular education at a local Guz- 
rati schoc^l. aiul wdien nine vtMrs ot 
age W’as placed in the Bombav 
Branch school. 

In the year i8bo. his father. Mr. 
Dhunjeebhov Bvramji'e Mehta, 
made up his mind to settle in 
Calcutta, and wath his tamily lett 
Bombay, travelling by sea. railway 
communication not being existent in 
those davs betw’een Bombav and 
Calcutta, tor the Cajiital ot India. 
On arrival in Calcutta Mr. R. D. 
Mehta joined the Bengal Academy, 
an educational institution opened 
and managed b\’ the late Mr. Charles 
D'Cruze. an educationist of rt^mte. 

Atter comidetmg his education 
Mr. ^lehta w'a^ jilaced wath the w’ell- 
kiiown firm of Messrs. Ajicar A 
Companv as an apjirentice. his 
father being desirous that he shouh.l 
have a sound commercial training. 
Mr. i\Iehta show’ed considerable 
ajititude for business, and his steadv 
habits, business capacity, honesty 
and w’l lining manners secured for 
him the goodwill and sympathy 
of the late Mr. Seth Aratoon Apear 
and Mr. A. G, Ajicar. with hotli ol 
w’hom lie w'as a tavourite. 

After remaining with tlie firm 
tor tw'o vears ^Ir. Mehta left to 
join his father’s business. Messiv. 
B. B. Mehta A Company, w’luch 
was at that time in a tlounshing 
condition, carrying on an extensive 
trade wath China and having a 
Branch at Hong- Kong. In 1S70 
Mr. R. D. Mehta went to Hong- 
Kong to manage tlie Branch there 
and also vwited Japan in the in- 
terest of the Finn. In 1S77 
Mr Mehta journeyed to England, 
the juirport ot his visit to that 
country biang to purchase the ma- 
chinery and plant recpiisiie Ut start 
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a cotton mill in Calcutta, an object 
he had in view lor some little time. 
In the same year he accordingly 
started the Empress of India 
Cotton Mills, so named to com- 
memorate the assumption ot the title 
of Empress of India by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria in that year. 
L’nder his able supervision and 
careful management these Mills 
succeeded in producing yarns within 
twelve months of their establish- 
ment, and cleared cent per cent 
within three vears of their existence. 

As a public man Mr. R. D. ^lehta 
is connected with the leading poli- 
tical. literary, scientific, and com- 
mercial societies of the land, and 
there are but few jiublic movements 
in which he does not take a jwo- 
minent part. He is also an ardent 
worker and a disinterested advo- 
cate in the cause of Indian ])rogress, 
and there has hardly been a ])ub- 
lic meeting held since 1883 at which 
he has not spoken. Mr. Mehta is 
a Life Member of the Asiatic So- 
ciety. of the Society of Arts, London, 
of the Albert \hctor Hosjfital. of 
the India Club, a Governor of the 
Mayo Hospital, and several other 
institutions. He was one of the 
principal founders of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 
and was its \hce- President from its 
verv commencement. He is one 
of the \hce-Presidents of the Indian 
Association, and a tower of strength 
to the Parsi community ot Calcutta, 
who recognise in him their leader 
and the exponent of their views. 
Mr. ]Mehta is an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Justice of the Peace for 
the town of Calcutta, a \hsitor of 
the Presidency and Central Jails 
and has also been a Port Commis- 
sioner. In January 1893 Mr. R. D. 
^lehta was a})pointed to the high 
office of Sheriff ot Calcutta, an ap- 
pointment which was welcomed una- 
nimously by the entire press of 
Calcutta, both Anglo-Indian and 
Vernacular, as a fitting recognition 
of his public services. Curiously 
enough on the day of his assuming 
office, he was called upon to ojien 
the proceedings of the large and 
important meeting of citizens held 
at the Town Hall, to j)rotest 
against the Jury Notification of the 
Bengal Government, which duty 
he clischarged with great eloquence, 
and his declaration that the move- 
ment had his full sympathy was 


received with acclamation. Mr. 
R. D. Mehta is the second Par- 
see who has held this high and 
responsible appointment. In Local 
Self-Government. Mr. Mehta has 
also made a big reputation, as 
for fifteen vears, in fact since a 
Local Board was created for Alipore, 
he has been the Chairman of that 
body, whilst as Chairman of the 
i mportant M a n i c k t o 1 1 a h Munici- 
pality from 1901 to 1904 he has 
been able to raise the revenue re- 
ceipts b}' some Rs. 20.000, and un- 
der his careful and business-hke 
guidance the percentage of collec- 
tions rose from 64 to 97 per cent. 
The s])iritual welfare of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, has 



always been a matter of great con- 
sideration to him, and to his vener- 
able father, and at considerable 
]>ersonal expense they brought over, 
from Bombay, Parsi jiriests for the 
benefit of their co-religionists. 
The Masonic Fraternity of Calcutta 
have in him a strong suppwrter, 
and he is one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Bengal Masonic Association 
and has subscribed liberally to its 
funds. On the occurrence of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majestv 
Queen \ ictoria. Mr. Mehta was 
elected a Member of the dei)utation 
(as Vice-President of the Indian 
Association) which went to Simla to 
convey to His Excellenc\' the Earl 
of Elgin, the then Viceroy of India, 
the loyal congratulations of the 


Princes and the people of Bengal 
on that auspicious occasion, and he 
also performed the same agreeable 
duty on behalf of the District and 
Local Boards of Alipore. In 1897, 
the dignity of “Comj)anion of the 
Indian Empire ’* was conferred on 
Mr. R. D. Mehta, and great was the 
satisfaction throughout all classes 
in Calcutta at this honour being 
awarded to one of its most promi- 
nent public men. and this feeling 
ot public approval found a fitting 
manifestation m a congratulatory 
banquet that was given in his honour 
on the 24th March 1898 by the lead- 
ing representatives of all sections 
of the communitv. 

Mr. R. D. Mehta was lor some 
years Persian Consul in Calcutta 
from early in 1900 until December 
1903, and but for the unfortunate 
incident that happened in Bushire 
when H. E. Lord Curzon visited 
that Port in the Persian Gulf, in 
1903, would have probablv still 
continued in the appointment. 
Mr. Mehta however, considered that 
a grave breach of international 
courtesy had been committed b\' 
the Shah’s Government, and having 
the courage of his o]>inions. and 
finding it inconsistent with his 
principles, he pronqitly resigned 
the Consulship. 

Ihe English mercantile commu- 
nity will feel indebted to Mr. 
Mehta tor his able advocaev in 
regard to the fixity ot exchange. 
Mr. Mehta was in\nted by both the 
Viceroy and the Lieu t. -(Governor to 
go to England as a witness lor ex- 
amination by the Currenev Com- 
mittee^ but he was prevented Irom 
acce])tiiig that kind invitation by 
the serious illness of his aged father. 
Mr. ]\[ehta was asked then to put 
his ideas on paper, which he did bv 
contributing a senes of letters in the 
columns of the “Englishman,” 
which were presented from time to 
time before the Currency Com- 
mission. 

MOLL, SCHLTTE A CO., i, Lall 
Bazar Street. Calcutta, was founded 
in iSq 4 by Peter Arnold Moll and 
Otto Albrecht Schutte. the latter 
retiring from the firm in 1902. 
The firm has branches in Delhi 
and Cawnpore and principallv does 
business in piece-goods and paper, 
besides a small business in produce 
and jute fabrics. They are also 
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Managing Agents oi the Bengal 
Bone Mills and the Nilgiri Granite 
and Stone Co., L(l. 

NATIONAL RANK OF INDIA, 
Ld., Calcutta. Established in 1863 
in Calcutta. 'I'his Bank has during its 
career of upwards of 42 years rapidly 


the countries above mentioned. The 
Capital of the Bank is ^1,000,000, of 
which one-half is paid up, and it has 
a reserve fund of ^500,000. The 
75th report by the Directors showed a 
very satisfactory state of affairs obtain- 
ing for the year ended 31st December 
1904. After paying to its shareholders 

the sub- 
stantial 
d ividend 
of ten 
per cent, 
and al- 
lowing 
for con- 
siderable 
sums be- 
ing put 
to the 
credit of 
House 
Proport y 
Account, 
and the 
C )ffi cers' 
Pension 
Fund, a 
large sur- 
plus still 
remain- 
ed at the 
credit of 
profit , . 
and loss 
accou n t. 
The ma- 
jor por- 
tion of 
this sur- 
plus has 
been re- 
turned 
to the 
share 

holders in the unicpie way of distri- 
buting amongst them one Bonus Share 
of ,^25 (on which ^£.'12 io.!r. is credit- 
ed as paid up) to each five shares 
held, thus practically making a free 
present of a one-half fully paid up 
share to each holder of five shares. 
Few banks trading in the East have 
been thus able to reward so sub^tan- 
tially the confidence of its shareholders, 
and that the National Bank cf India 
has done so speaks highly for the 
strength of its financial position and 
the soundness of its management 
both at home and abroad. Of course, 
this issue of bonus shares somewhat 
alters the capital account of the Bank, 
increasing the Subscribed Capital to 
;£^i, 200,000 and the Paid-up Capital 


to /^6oo,ooo. Amongst the names 
on the Board of Directors are those 
of several gentlemen of lengthy Indian 
experience, and who are also deeply 
interested m the commercial progress 
and welfare of India, and to their 
extensive knowledge of the trade re- 
quirements of the country, much of 
the success of the Bank's career is 
due. For many years the Bank's pre- 
mises in Calcutta were situated m 
Government Place, but the expansion 
of business necessitated, in 1902, a 
removal to more spacious offices in 
Clive Street, where they are now more 
centrally and conveniently situated. 

The new YORK LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY a httlewhileb .ck 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
by a convention which included 
rej^reseiitativesot its field force from 
all over the world — a fitting and 
appropriate celebration ol the suc- 
cess it has achieved, which both in 
extent and in character hasprohahly 
never been sur}>a'^sed in the history 
of business. In methods ol secur- 
ing business, in the internal machin- 
ery ol an office equipped to carrv 
an almost unlimited burden — ^111 the 
attitude oi the corj^oration it sell 
towards its constituent members, 
and to a large degree in its theories 
of investment ol the ]Jolicy-lioIders’ 
money, the })ast ten years have 
jdaced the New' York Life Insurance 
Com pan V in a class by itself. 

When ^Ir. FYanklin 
became Presiilent 
the Companv had a 
memhershi]') of , . 

In 37 \'ears of Presi- 
dent Franklin’s in- 
c 11 m b e n c V this 
membership w^ a s 
increased by 
In the 7 years ol Presi- 
dent Beers’ inciiin- 
heiicv this w’as still 
Inrther increased 
by 

Making the total mem- 
bers hi in February’ 
the date ot 
President McCall’s 
election 

During the 13 years of 
Pro>Klent McCall’s 
administration this 
m 0 m b ership has 
been increased by 
flaking the member- 
ship now’ 



National Hank of Inima, Calci rr.x. 

expanded until now it is one of the 
largest and most important banking 
institutions in the I’iast. d’he Head 
Office is in London, where it was 
registered under the Companies’ Act 
of 1862 in March 1866, and the 
extent of the Bank’s operations and 
influence on the trade of India, 

Burma, Ceylon, and East Africa, may 
be gauged by the number of its 
branches established throughout these 
countries, there being nine in India, 
two in Burma, three in Ceylon and 
three in East Africa, as also tw’o at 
Aden. In former years the Bank also 
had branches in Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai, but these w’ere relinquished 
home twenty-five years ago, the Bank 
confining its operations to India and 
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President McCall, from a clerk in 
the office of the Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York State, became 
himself Insurance Superintendent, 
afterwards Comptroller ot a Com- 
pany, and then nearly 14 years ago 
President ot this Company. In eyer\' 
])osition his strong personality, 
his fearless probitw haye stood con- 
spicuously forth. President McCall 
stands before those who know him 
and before the world as a man of 
absolute and fearless honesty, a man 
whose life is wrapped up in the suc- 
cess and progress of the Compaii}'. 

The New York Life Insurance 
Compan\' has a large membership 
in eyery civilized country in the 
world, and tiles its annual report 
with each one ot these Governments. 
Y'ears ago the figures entering 
into the annual statements of the 
Company were described as stupen- 
dous, but still they continue to in- 
crease. in fact the figures can onh' 
be properly understood bv reduc- 
ing them from a yearly to a weekly 
or even a daily basis. The income 
for the year 1904 was over go crores 
of rupees. The payments to ])olic\'- 
holdersin 1904 were over 12 1 crores 
of ru])ees. The assets ot the Com- 
pany are oyer 12 1 crores ot ru]:)ees. 
The reseryes to proyide di\'idends, 
etc., are over 12 crores of rupees. 
The Company invests no money 
in stocks. Pirsident ^IcCall in an 
address said : -“Trust Funds ot a 
Life Insuraiu,e ('onipany must not 
be risked in speculation, and so I 
predict that, regardless ot the ])er- 
mission granted by the laws of the 
Several States and Governments 
under which we are operating, the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
will never again be the owner 
of stocks.” The Company sold 
in 1901 all its stocks, and quoting 
from its present by-laws, the (_'om- 
pany cannot make any loan on or 
inyestment in what are commonly 
known Industrial enterprises, 
nor can the Company invest in or 
loan on stocks. People who take 
life insurance want to know that 
their money is invested most secure- 
ly and most safely. The New York 
Life does that, its by-laws make 
it impossible to do otherwise. 
Some have asked — “ Wdiat is the 
essential difference between bonds 
and stocks” ? Briefly stated the 
difference is this A bond is a 
definite promise to pay on fixed 


dates (I) interest and (2) principal. 
Stocks carry no definite promise to 
]'>ay at any date either interest or 
principal. A bond is an enforcible 
obligation, and stocks are not an 
enforcible obligation ; they re]>resent 
whatever equitv remains after all 
outstanding bond obligations have 
been satisfied. Of the vast aggregate 
of more than 250 million dollari? 
invested in bonds by the Company, 
not one dollar ot interest is in 
default, a showing as remarkable 
as it is creditable. The Company is 
a Mutual Company, its policy-hold- 
ers own the Company and alone 
receiye the profits of the Company. 
The Company is managed by the 
policy-holders through a Board of 
Trustees. The Trustees consist of 24 
elected persons who are res])onsible 
to. and are the direct representatiyes 
of. the policy-holders ot the Com- 
pany. The management of the Com- 
j)any s affairs is carried on by six 
standing Committees approyed by 
the Board ot Trustees, and are as 
follows: — -(I) A Finance Committee ; 
(2) An Executive Committee : (3) 
An Agenev Committee ; (4) A Loss 
Committee; (5) An Auditing Com- 
mittee; (6) An Office Committee. 
These Committees have in hand 
the detailed management of the 
affairs of the Company, the duties 
of each Committee being defined and 
each Committee having to make 
regular rejiortsto the full Board once 
a month. The Trustees manage 
the Company's affairs, therefore, 
through Committees ajipointed by 
them, solely for and in the interest 
of polic\^-holders. The maryellous 
success of the New York Life jiays 
tribute to the wisdom of tlie 
Trustees now and in da\^5 gone by. 
As the jirotector of one million 
families, the New York Lite's watch- 
word is “Publicity.” Its annual 
statement gives a schedule of every 
mortgage held by the Company with 
an exact description of the property 
on which each mortgage is hekl, 
and welcomes any communications 
with reference to these properties. 
The properties owned exclusively 
by the Company include some yer\’ 
fine buildings in New York. Paris, 
Buda Pcsth, Berlin, \henna, Ams- 
terdam and Montreal. In 18S4 
Mr. C. Seton Lindsay came to 
Calcutta and opened out an agency 
with one of the leading mercantile 
firms of the city. ' He then 


trayelled through the East opening 
out the Com])any’s work in China, 
Japan, Jay a and the Straits 
Settlements, returning a year or 
two later and starting a Branch 
Office, from which he controlled 
the whole work of these countries. 
To i\Ir. Seton Lindsay is due the 
foundation of the work in the East 
winch, with hard work, great tact 
(and added to these, a l harming 
perbonahty). he made so secure. 
Early in 1892 under medical 
advice he decided to give up the 
management, and lianded over to 
Mr. George Lane Anderson the con- 
trol of India. Burmah, and Ceylon. 
Proof ot the growth of the work 
is a record of 3b lacs of business in 
the first three months ot 1905, which 
gives some idea of the success that 
has been achieved and ot tlie pos- 
sibilities of the future. ^Ir. (ieo. 
Lane Anderson, in addition to the 
onerous duties of his appointment 
as representative of the Company, 
has found time to encourage \'ol- 
unteering amongst the Eurojiean 
assistants of the Banks and Mer- 
cantile firms, starting a Cycle Com- 
pany. which now numbers nearly 
fifty members ; he is a Municijial 
Commissioner. Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, and a leading Freemason 
in Bengal, and at present Deputy 
Dibtrict Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Bengal. The Comjiany 
under him has active branches lii 
Bombay, Madras. Rangoon and 
Colombo, and gives employment to 
some hundreds of agents throughout 
India, Burmah and Ceylon, 

Mr. JOHN NICOLE, Chai rman of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
comprising all the jute mills m 
and near Calcutta, was born in the 
County of Forfar, Scotland. He was 
educated at the Arbroath Academy, 
Arbroath, and began his business 
career in that place in the Bank of 
Scotland, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the Dundee Branch in i88p 
Two years later he came out to India 
on the staff of IMessrs. Thos. Duff & 
Co, Ld., Merchants, iSce., and after 
passing through the various depart- 
ments in this large house he assumed 
sole charge in 1898. Through his 
energy and management the business 
of the firm has largely increased, and 
they now control over 3,000 looms and 
do a flourishing business in the jute 
spinning and manufacturing trade. 
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He has on five occasions been dectea 
to the Chairmanship of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, and occupies 
that position for the current year. He 
has always taken an active interest in 
Munici[)al affairs in Jute Mill areas. 
His efforts were especially directed 



.Mr. John Xroll 

to the condition of the mill work- 
people, on whom he has been able to 
confer great benefits. He is also 
known for the interest he has shown in 
charitable institutions, spoit, etc. 

Sir HCRKISONDAS XUR- 
ROTLMDAS, was horn in 

November i84(). and i^an intliiential 
and rejire^entatu e citizen ot ILim- 
bay. being oiu" ot the largest Mill- 
owiU'i'S in the Presidency and Chair- 
man of several cotton mamitacturing 
com]ianie‘^. He has done a great deal 
and worked energetically tor the 
Ixmi'htotthe country, esjieciallv in 
tlu^ Inmeficimt efforts which have 
been made tor providing meilical 
lielp for the' women ot India. Like 
his lather, he is very charitable. He 
assisted in raising timds lor bringing 
out the first lady Doctor from 
England, and the excellent work 
earned on tor si'N'end years by Dr. 
P('('lu‘y Phij)son was the lesiilt ot 
these eftorts. The inauguration ot 
the Dnfft*rm Fund tol lowed, and as 
Ladv Reav took the h'ad in this 
movement. Sir Hurkisonchi'^ turther 
helped by founding in her nauK' a 
scholarship m the Homhay Cniver- 
sitv and a ( rold Medal to he award- 
ed' annuallv to the best lady gra- 
duate in tile L,M. N' S. examination. 


As a Memi)er ot the Committee 
iormed 1 )\’ Dr. Peche\’ Phipson 
lor establishing a Sanitoriurn at 
Nasik. he assisted by contributing 
a number ot buildings, and also 
gave a'^sistance towards the Leper 
Asylum at Matunga. The chiet ot 
his good works is the New Lunatic 
Asylum at Nawapada which bears 
the name of his late fatlier, and is a 
generous gilt the benehts whereot 
will be continued through future 
generations. He has been an in- 
telligent and jiainstaking ^lember 
ot the i\Innic]pal Corporation since 
1878, and was aj)])oiiited Sheriff ot 
Homha\' in k^oj. As a Secretary or 
Member ot various Committees he 
alwa\'s worked for tlie promotion 
ot various good objects. Alter the 
Corona ti(m Durbar at Delhi he 
had the honourable distinction of 



Knighthood con t erred on him by 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. 


The 0 R I E N T A L C O E R N- 
MEXr SECCRITV LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LIMITED. The 
hi^toryof life insurance in India is 
one, hpeaking generally, of consider- 
able timidity on the part both of 
the insurance companies and of the 
public. The companies were fright 
ened by a dangerous climate, and so 
impressed by the comparatively short 
tenure of existence which the statistics 
revealed as being usually attained by 
the natives of the country, that, even 
to this day, some coai panics will not 
do business in India. 


It may be said, with little risk of 
being inaccurate, that thiity years ago 
life assurance was practically unknown 
to the natives of India, while Euro- 
peans had to pay heavily in the shape 
of special premia for ihe prnilegc of 
living in an objectionable climate. If 
lack of reliable vital statistics, fear of 
fraud, and the uncertainty which in 
those da\s always surrounded the ageb 
of nati\es, tended to quench the little 
enter[)rise winch Insurance Companies 
showed in India, the absolute apathy 
and disinclination to spend money in 
a new’ and incomprehensible direction 
displayed by Indians, formed an equal 
hindrance to this most beneficent of 
businesses. It is not to be w’ondered 
at, then, that wiien, in 1874, the late 
.Mr. McLauchlan Slater proposed to 
start an Indian Company which should 
embrace within its liberal conditions 
all classes of the very mixed com- 
munity, those critics who did not laugh 
sympathetically muurned, and pro- 
phebied a short life for the Company. 
How’ever, Mr. Slater ban the courage 
of his opinions and floated his Com- 
pany. He had carefully prepared the 
ground, the rates w’ere adjusted exactly 
to the knowm conditions of risk, and 
all lives proposed w’ere subjecteil to 
the rigid scrutiny w’hich alone could 
Justify the acceptance of all sorts and 
conditions of men as assurers. 'Fhe 
result w’as success from the beginning, 
though at first it w’as so moderate 
compared with w’hat it has latterly 
been, that the progress of the Company 
resembles, on a general view being 
taken of it, that of an avalanche of 
increasing business. At the beginning 
of last year (1905) the number of 
policies in force amounted to 43,356, 
assuring, wdth bonus additions, 
Rs. 8,88,02,223. The need and the 
fact of the careful examination of lives 
offered still existing, is showui by the 
rejection of about 1,500 out of 6,381 
proposals made during last year. The 
issue of 4? 7 90 policies in one 

year, however, is a thing almost 
undreamt of thirty years ago, and tiie 
continual pushing of the Company's 
business by a number of w’ell-nianaged 
agencies has been largely helped by 
the solid fact the agents have had at 
their back, that the wdiole of the 
Company’s funds, amounting now to 
tw’enty-five million rupees, is invested 
in Government or other absolutcrly 
unquestionable securities. By far the 
greater part of the Company’s invest- 
ments are in Government Paper, about 
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Rs. 5,50,000 being in the more remu- 
nerative Municipal debentures and 
Port Trust Bonds of Bomb.iy and 
Karachi, Rs. 9,50,000 in loans on 
policies, and nearly five lakhs in house 
property. 

The city is indebted to banks and 
Insurance Companies for many fine 
buildings, and few are more striking, 
either in design or in situation, than 
that of the Oriental Life Office, which 
w*as completed in 1898 at a cost of 
over four and a half lacs of rupees. 


The building w^as one of the last archi- 
tectural works of the late Mr. ¥. \V. 
Stevens, whose skill has done so much 
to make Bombay the handsome city it 
is. The late j\Ir. Slater did not live 
very long after the Company had been 
installed in its present home, but he 
saw the Oriental established on the 
firm basis of ample funds and econo- 
mical management. Mr. R. Patvrson 
Brown, who had been with the Com- 
pany for some years, and who had 
spent his life in learning the business in 
one of the leading British Companies, 
became manager on the death of 


the founder, and under his care tlie 
traditions of the Company have been 
w’ell maintained, and its prosperity has 
greatly increased. That the Oriental 
has been eminently successful in it.s 
original object of popularising life 
insurance among the natives of India 
is shown by the fact that of nearly 700 
death clainu' paid last year, not ten 
per cent were Europeans or Eurasians. 
The great majority were Hindus, wulh 
a proportionate number of Parsees. 
The Mahomedan community do not 


show signs of such speedy economic 
conversion. This, no doubt, is due 
partly to the fatalistic religious outlook 
of the older school, and partly to the 
very general poverty of the greater 
number. 

The Oriental Office has many 
features beyond its table of rates to 
recommend it to dwellers in India. 
Some of these, such as the security of 
its investments, have been already 
m.entioned : others may be mentioned 
here, such as the wholesome rule that 
90 per cent of the profits, after 
providing for the reserve fund, is 


divitied among the policy-holdeis — a 
generous policy, but one that did not 
prevent the Directors from being able 
to secure for the shareholders a divi- 
dend of per cent on the last 

year’s working. Another wholesome 
and beneficent regulation is that 
policy-holders insured for Rs. 4,000 
or over have a vote at meetings of 
the Company. The Oriental Life 
Office is one of the missionaries 
of reformed economics which are 
slowly but surely bringing India into 
line w’ith the rest of the w'orld. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEATH 
PHELPS. J. P., a Municipal Com- 
missioner for Calcutta, was born at 
Hucknall, near Nottingham, in 1855- 
He received his education in England 
and came out to India in 1880. He 
has since then been connected with 
the w'ell-known firm of Messrs. Phelps 
& Co., and is now the senior partner 
in India. Mr. Phelps for some time 
has actively associated himself with 
the ^Municipal life of the city. He 
has served on several Corporation 
Committees. As a Member of the 
Hackney Carriage Committee, Mr. 
Phelps took an active part in the 
crusade against the notoriously bad 
carriage service of Calcutta. The 
vigorous \ olicy adopted w'as respon- 
sible for a most w elcome improvement. 
He has acted on the ^Markets ard 
numerous other Committees and the 
General Committee of the Corporation. 
All matters connected with the ad- 
vancement of Calcutta as a modern 
city have claimed and received Mr. 
Phelps’ support. He has recentl) 
formulated a ])roposal, that has 
received influential support, for the 
building of a Town Hall that should 
serve as the real centre of civic life 
in lieu of the present ob.solete Town 
Hall. He proposed that the building 
should include a Municipal "Theatre 
and in every respect fulfil the intellec- 
tual and entertainment requirements 
of a great city, to be erected near 
the New’ ^lunicipal Offices in Corpo- 
ration Street. Naturally IMr. Phelps' 
proposal excited a warm controversy, 
but, generally, public opinion i^ in 
favour of a reform that would so 
materially benefit the cit\ and, possibly, 
prove a source of income to the 
Municipality. Calcutta lacks to some 
extent the t)})e of business man like 
Mr. Phelps who is willing to dev<.)te 
his time and ability to the welfare of 
the city. Since 1SS8 he has almost 
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continuousK rcj)i evented the Trades 
Association on the Munici[)al Council 
and IS now a Member of the General 
('oinmittee. He has been t<.>nnected 



Mr , William Hkath Phllps, 


with the Cathedral Choir since 18S3, 
and an Honorar\ Presidency Magis- 
trate since 1890. 

PEkMAX AND HVXD, Gunny 
Biokers, 23 Strand, Calcutta This 
firm was established in the seventies 
under the name of Kech Brothers, 
and afterwards anialgatuated with the 
firm of Trotter Perman and styled 
Koch Perman in the year 1SS8. 
Upon the retirement of Mr Simon 
Koch in 1S93, style of the firm 
was changed to its present form of 
Perman & Hynd. The firm deal 
exclusively in Jute fabrics. Mr. David 
H}nd, the senior partner, was boin 
in Dundee, Scothtn*!, in 1863 and 
educated at Dundee High vSehool He 
received his first business experience 
in the firm of David Martin & Co , 
of Dundee, Flax and Jute Goods 
Merchants, with whom he remained 
for five years, commencing with 1S7S. 
He proceeded to India in 1S83 and 
joined iMes^rs A. W. Hurle X Co., 
Jute Commission Agents, Serajganj, 
with whom he rtmained about six 
months. Coming to Calcutta he then 
joined the firm of Koch Bros., the 
original firm of Perman 8: Hynd, 
with which he has bten connecteii 
evir since. Mr. Hynd is the Chair- 


man of the Jute fabric Brokers' 
.Association. 

Sir PATRICK PLAYFAIR, Kt., 
creat. i8<)7 : C.I.E. i8()6 : son ot 
the late Patrick Playlair ot Dal- 
niarnock. Lanarkshire, and Ardmil- 
Ian. Ay rshire, hy <.je o r g i a n a, 
daughter of the late John Muir 
ot Glasgow. Born 1852 : married 
Novemlier i<)03. Franceb Sophia, 
daughter oi John Harvey ol Car- 
noiisie, Banffshire, and 5. De \ Qrc 
Gardens. Educated at Loreto 
School and (ilasgow Universit\a 
Is member ot the firms of Barry’ X 
Co.. Calcutta, and J. B. Barr\' (X 
Son. London. Has been \dce-Presi- 
dent and President ot Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Mercantile 
Member ot Bengal Legislative 
Council: Additional Alemher ot the 
Legislative Council of \dcerov and 
GoN’ernord leneral of India. l8()3-7 : 
Shcrift ot Calcutta. i8ob. Resi- 



dence. 2. Ennismoro Gardens, 
London, S. \\C Clubs — Oriental, 
Wellington and Bengal (Calcutta). 

Mr. JLHANGIR BOMANJEE 
PETIT, Bombay. Mr. Jehangir 
Bomanjee Petit is a grandson of the 
late Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit, 
Bart , and the eldest son of the 
Horn Mr. Bomanjee Dinshaw Petit of 
Bombay. 

Mr Jehangir was born in the year 
1879. He received a sound and 


liberal education at the well-known 
Jesuit Institution of that City, the 
St. Xavier's College, which he left 
early in 1S97 and subsequently fol- 
lowed nwrcantile pursuits. Young 
Mr. Jehangir soon started a firm of 
his own, entitled Jehangir B. Petit 
8: Co, and m 1898, we find him 
one of the leading merchants at 
Bomba y, trading extensively in 
all chesses of Loods, with several 
branches of his own in various places 
and ha\ing close upon a hundred con- 
nections in different parts of the world. 
The firm is now doing business on a 
gigantic scale woth a total tiiin-over of 
a cou[)le of crores of rupees { er year, 
having their piincii'al business divided 
into four extensive Departments, viz., 
Import, Export, Insurance and Cotton. 
They largely import piece-goods of all 
classes, metals, hardwaie, sugar, 
matches, peifumeiy, coal and sundries, 
and are heavy exporters of cotton 
and rice. Coal, cotton and insurance 
in particular seem to be their speciality, 
as in these branches of business, 
they occupy one of the foremost 
places among the mercantile firms of 
Bombay. Tiiey are the sole agents 
for several well-know’n and first class 
(jualities of Bengal coal, and make their 
own purchases of cotton in various 
im[)ortant cotton-giowing districts of 
India, where they have their own 
agencies : tiieir total annual sales foi 
the tormer going cainsiderahly over 
a hundred thousand tons, and for the 
latter a good deal over the same 
number of bales. ! 3 o fast is iheir 
trade in coal expanding that the) have 
frequently to charter large steamers to 
meet their increasing demands. In 
insurance, they represent several first 
class I'biglish Companies, and in this 
branch also, as in coal and cotton, 
their business stands quite in the front 
rank, tlieir total annual plemiuIn^ 
amounting to considerably over three 
lacs of rupees. 

Mr. Jehangir is also a partner in his 
father's firm, Messis. B. 1). Petit Sons 
8: Co , and as such, is the agent of 
seveial important and flourishing con- 
cerns which form the source of bread 
to several thousands of operatives. 


These are : — 


The Emperor Edward Spg. 

8: Mfg. Co., Ltd (Bombay) 
The Godavery Valley Gg. tX 
Pg. Co., Ltd. (Jalna) 


Capital. 

Rs 

10 lacs, 
I lac. 
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The Parhhani Gg. Fg. Capital Rs. 

Co., Ltd. ;Parbhani) ... i lac. 

The Oomri Gg, & Pg. Co., 

Ld. (Oomri) ... i ^ 

As a merchant and mill agent, 
Mr. Tehangir has done much to 
advance the interests of the various 
mercantile communities of Bombay. 
He is one of the most active and con- 
spicuous members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Bombay 
Mill Owners' Association, and of the 
Bombay Fire Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. He has a seat on the Boards 
of Directors of the Emperor Edward 
Spg. and Mfg. Co., Ltd.; the Godavery 
Valley Gg. and Pg. Co., Tad.: the 
Parbhani Gg. and Pg. Co., Ltd.; the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange Co., Ltd.: 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Mining Co., 
Ltd.; and the Bombay White Lead 
Development Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Tehangir is a man of the world, 
and a shrewd, far-seeing competent 
business man. He possesses a tho- 
rough knowledge of the working of 
spinning and weaving mills : and his 
opinion is therefore readily sought on 
mercantile questions. Mr. Jehangir, 
notwithstanding the labour and time 
devoted to commercial matters, takes a 
lively interest in all public affairs, 
which he has done much to promote. 
He has had a brilliant public career, 
w’ h i c h commenced at a very early 
age, when he was in his teens. While 
yet at College, he took a very intel- 
ligent part in a controversy that was 
at thit time engaging the attention of 
his community, “The Baj-Rojgar 
Question.*’ He wrote on that question 
in the papers : and in spite of strong 
opposition, fearlessly expressed his 
opinion in the Fyomhciy Gazette. In 
1900 he started and conducted with 
great success an original scheme of 
his own for the relief of the famine- 
stricken. He started his memorable 
“ Tw’o-Anna-P'amine Fund’* on the 
principle of the Snow-Ball System, 
and collected and distributed over 
Rs. 30,000 in a manner which drew 
much praise for him from the Indian 
Press. He also played a prominent 
part in organizing and establishing the 
Bombay Rate-Payers’ Association : 
The Zoroastrian Association (which is 
a society for the puri'Ose of keeping 
a watchful eye on the interests of the 
Parsee community) ; the Society for 
the Propagation of Religious Edu- 
cation among the Zoroastrians : and 
has very recently put forward a scheme 
for the establishment of a Parsee 


General Hospital. As a Municipal 
Councillor Mr. Jehangir lias rendered 
conspicuous service, being a fluent 
and impressive speaker, a zealous and 
capable worker, with an independent 
and fearless disposition and always 
accustomed “ to call a spade a spade.*’ 
Mr. Jehangir is kno\\n as a friend of 
the poor, the defender of the op- 
pressed and a terror to the oppressor. 
He belongs to the progressive class 
and is always to the front in advocat- 
ing and supporting all measures of 
well-thought-out reform and advance- 
ment, but he does not believe in head- 
long and rapid movements, and is 
certainly no advocate of the breaking 
up of old and reputed institutions with- 
out the most careful, patient and ela- 
borate enquiries. Owing to his many 
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qualities of head and heart. Mr. Jehangir 
occupies a prominent position as one 
of the leading citizens of Bombay : 
and there is hardly a public movement 
of any importance ever formed in the 
city in which Mr. Jehangir is not 
called upon to play a conspicuous part. 

Mr. Jehangir is well known as a 
public lecturer and has the reputation 
of having a facile pen. He is in charge 
of the Editorial columns of several 
Indian papers : and also occasionally 
contributes to the papers in his own 
name on Political, vSocial and Econo- 
mic questions. He is the author of 
a number of interesting books and 
leaflets on metaphysical and scientific 
subjects ^^hich are among his pet 


studies, written in an easy and vivid 
st)le, in English and French, over 
both of which languages Mr. Jehangir 
possesses a remarkable facility. 

Besides being a most enterprising 
and successful Merchant and ^lill 
Agent, Mr. Jehangir is a Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and Island of 
Bombay, a Special Juror, an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, a Freemason, 
a Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and a Delegate of the 
Parsee Chief Matrimonial Court. He 
is the Patron of the Akalkote Agri- 
cultural Syndicate, the Vice-Piesident 
of the Bombay Shorthand Writers' 
Association, and the Honorary Secretary 
for the “Victoria Memorial School for 
the Blind.” wdneh owes its inception 
and development to his intelligent and 
energetic exertions. 

Mr. Jehangir is also connected wdth 
a number of charitable, religious and 
other benevolent institutions, all of 
which reap the unstinted advantage of 
his education, experience and shrew’d 
business talents. He is on tlie Com- 
mittees of (i) the Zoroastrian Associ- 
ation ; (2) the Society for Giving 
Religious Education to Zoioastrian 
Children ; (3) The Bombay Rate- 

Payers’ Association : (4) the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the Lady .Sakerbai Dmshaw’ Petit 
Hospital for Animals : (5) the Bombay 
Native General Library : (h) the Sir 
Cow'asjee Jehangir Khetw'adi Girls’ 
School : (7) the Victoria Memorial 
School for the Blind : (8) the Sir 
Dinshaw’ Petit Kandawalla Mohlla 
Library : (9) the Hindu Gayan Samaj : 
(10) the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation: (ii) the C'ercle Liiteraire 
Bibliotheque Dinshaw Petit: (12) the 
Society for FMucating Zoroastrian Girls : 
(13) the Dadabhoy NowTojee l^oor 
Boys’ Seminary ; (14) the St. Xavier’s 
College Association : ( 15) the St. John's 
Ambulance Association : (16) the Newv 
Bombay Cycling Club : (17) the Gatha 
Society: (18) the Students’ Brother- 
hood : ( 1 9) the Bombay Buisson Society 
and Institution, and is the Hono- 
rary Auditor of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Teejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent 
Institution. 

Mr. Jehangir gives freely to deserv- 
ing objects : and in this respect he 
follows in the footsteps of his distin- 
guished father and grandfather. He 
has contributed so far a sum of half a 
lac of Rupees to the establishment of 
libraries, schools, hospitals, dispensaries 
and to charitable objects generally. 
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POSNER N CO . ( ottuii Hn)kt‘i\s 
<iiid Mcrchaiit>. Posner 

N Co. lia\e been in bu>inc>^ in Cab 
cutta lor some thirty year>. having 
l)t*en e^tai')llslle(l in tlie mid seventies 
1 )\- Mr. Julius Posner. still re- 

mains as the senior ]>artner in thi 
hrm. For some \ears alter their 
(‘stahlisliment the\ did a y^meral 
mereantile business, but lor the ya^t 
(juarter ot a century tht‘y ha\'e con- 
liiu'd their operations to produce 
brokin.^, attainiiii^ a leading position, 
particularly m the cotton line, in 
( ah'utta. I he\ do a large business 
tor the local Mills and tor export. 
Messrs. Posner are takin,g an actn e 
part in im[)rovine the Indian cotton 
industry with the Loiig; Stajde Syn- 
dicate- and they are re])n'sentative'^ 
ot the leading u})-countr\' hrms in 
])la('ing gin-cotton on the market. 
Mr. Posner has a ver\' long ex- 
perieiu 1' in (.'otton and has resided 
in India many \e<irs. Mr. Richard 
Schenk was made partner in the 
hrm in iSoj- He also has iimen 
experience, having been resident toi 
veai's in the coiintrx', and connect- 
ed with Calcutta merctintile houst*s. 

The RI'SSO-I'HINESF: hank. 

CaU'Utta. tounded in ib()3 with a 
('apital <d nine million roubles ; a 
stead\' expansion ot its operations 
has oil two (x'casions necessitated 
increases m <\i[>ital. whu'h now 
stands at litteeii million roubles, 
and in additum to this the Cdiinese 
(loxernmeiit have subscnlKal hve 
millions ot Kuping taels as their 
share ot ca[)ital in the busiiu^^s. 
Taking tlu* two togetlua', the Hank 
has a capital aggr(\gating in ster- 
ling over two million pounds, and 
on this in louj tlugv paul a di\’idend 
ot S per cent per annum, besides 
placing a large amount to the 
Reserve Fund. an<l to Pension 
Fund : showing that their Hanking 
business in the Far I:.ast has been 
carried on prohtably. A special 
reserve fund of /.iSo.ooo was set 
asidt' bv the Directors as a pro- 
vision tor the jiossible tuture effects 
of the war between Russia and 
Japan nnIucIi had necessitated the 
temporarv closing ot some (d the 
Bank's branches in Japan and 
Manchuria. 

The Head Office is in St. Peters- 
burgh and the affairs oi the Bank 
arc under the control of a Boanl of 
nine Direi'tors. with Prince H. 


()ukhtomsk\ as President and 
^Messrs. A. \\'is('hnegra(Kki and D. 
Pokotiloft as Managing Directors. 

The* Ifank ha^ represt'iUatix’es in 
London. New York. Singapore and 
Hoinbaw braindies established in 
Calcutta and Paris, and ii])wards 
ot titty others scattered throughout 
China, the Far East, and m some 
ot thechiet trade centres ot Russia. 
Central Asia ls also included wathin 
the scope ot their operations, then^ 
being branches ot the Bank m Bok- 
hara. Kashgar an<l other Khanates 
in that little known part of thew^orld. 

Mr. ALEXANDER MAIR. the 
Manager of the Bank’s Calcutta 
Branch, belongs to Dumtriesshire. 
Scotland, and began his banking 
('areer some tw'enty \'ears ago. in the 
late Oriental Bank Corporation’s 
FAlinburgh branch m 1SS4. Four 
years later he came out to the 
East (in 1SS8) and has since been 
connected wath \airious Banking 
Institutions in Bombav and Calcutta 
until he joined the Russo-Chinese 
Bank as their represen tati\'e in 
Bombav m 1003 

Mr. RU.Sd'OMlEE HliERfEE- 
BHOV MANACKJEE RUSTOM- 
]VA] Is the present head oi the 
leading Far see family of Calcutta 
which has for over a century pla\ed 



a prominent part in the history ol 
(.'alcutta. Mr. Riistomjee (.'owasjee, 
the first of the family to settle in 
Calcutta, came frc)m Homba) in the 


eail\ ])ait of the 19th Century and 
was a member of tile ancient Ranajee 
family iA E(jmbay. 

Mr. Riistomjee Cowasjee in the 
development of his business became 
known as the Merchant PriiK'e of 
(Adcutta. He did an extensive busi- 
ness between India and China, and 
owned a large fleet of shi[)s phingfor 
trade in the China Seas . took a 
leading [)art in all public affairs of 
Calx’Utta. of which city he was one of 
the justices ot the Peace. In iS^c) a 
Church was hailt in ('aFailta by Mr. 
Rustomjee Cowaisjee for the use of his 
countrymen The failure of the Union 
Bank in 1849 (before the days of 
limited liahiht) ) of w'hii'h both he and 
his son. Mr. Manackjee Rustomjee, 
Were Directois. proved very disastrous 
to both, and Mr. Rustomjee Cowasjec, 
crushed by the blow, died in 1852. 
He was ^uci'eeded hy his son. Mr. 
Manackjee Riistomjee, the first Indian 
gentleman to he('ome Sheriff of 
(Ailcutta, in 1874. He was also Consul 
for Persia for 20 \eais. In his time he 
0('(’upied many impoilant })ul)li( posi 
tions. He was highly esteemed as one 
of the leading ('iti/ens of Calcutta and 
enjoyed the confidence hotli of Govern- 
ment and the people. Mr. Manackjee 
Rustomjee died in 1891, and was siu’- 
reeded hy his eldest son. Mr. Heerjec- 
hhov Mana( kjee Rustomjee, who in 
1882 wais nominated hy Government 
as a ( 'omniissioner of the ('orporation 
of Calcutta in place of Ids father. In 
u)02 he was appointed Sheiiff of 
C'alciitta, an a])pc>intment which evoked 
the hearty and general ajiproval of all 
('lasses of the community. He was 
also Consul for Peisia for eight years 
and oci'iipied a prominent position in 
Calcutta, like his forefathers, besides 
holding various otlier public positions. 

Amongst the FYeemasons of Bengal, 
Mr. H.M. Rustomjee's work as Distric t 
Grand Secretary of Bengal since iSSo, 
won for him a very high reputation, 
which extended to all jiarts of the 
British Empire: and in 1902, he was 
honoured with the appointment of Past 
Grand Deacon of the Giand Lodge of 
England. In 1903, he was made a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. His veiy useful career was 
brought to a sudden end hy his unex- 
pected death in 1904. 

His eldest son, Mr R. H. M. Riis- 
tomjee, then became the head of the 
fam.ily. In 1892, Mr. R, H. M. Rus- 
tondee was a]'>pointed an Honorary 
Preside IK' V Magisiiate for Calcutta, 
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and in 1899 an Honorary ]^Iagistratc 
for Sealdah. On the death of his 
father he waj> appointed District Grand 
Secretary of Bengal Fieeinason-* : and 
was aFo nominated by Govern nient in 
place of his late father as a Commis- 
sioner of the Cor[)oration of Calcutta. 
Non-official \hsitor of the Presidency 
and Aliporc Jails, Member of the Board 
of Management of the Alipore Re- 
formatory School, and of the Calcutta 
Hospital Nurses' Institution. He was 
also elected in his late father's place as 
a Member of the l:ixecutive Commit- 
tees (jf the District Charitable Soc'iet), 
Calcutta University Institute, British 
India Association, Calcutta J )Laf and 
Dumb School, and of the Bengal Na- 
tional Cliamber of Commerce. He is 
the Managing Diiectiu' of the Howrah 
Docking (Jo., Ltd , and a Membei ( t 
the Cimimittee of the Association for 
the Advancement of Scientific and 
Industrial Educatiim of Indians, and a 
Governor ot the Mavo Hospital. 


one hand and by building up strong 
reserves on the other, the (Company 
soon acquired a reputation amongst 
the insuring public ot home, which 
was evidenced by the large amount of 



siqqiort it recei\ed A vigorous exten- 
sion of numeious connections and the 
dev elopment of its Agency s) stem 
throughout Great Britain resulted in a 
laige accjuisition of iuisiness, and the 


f o r m a t i o n at Bomba}’ and 

Calcutta. 

History ot the Calcui'i.\ Br.anxh 
01 THE Gompanv. 

In 1875, the “Queen ’ opened a 
small Branch Office in Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta, for the trans- 
action of hire and Life Insurances 
and shortly lemoved to more com- 
modious quarters in Clive Street, where 
it remained until 1891, when that 
Company was amalgamated with the 
*' R (J) Y .V L. " The lauer Gompanv 
continued to transact biisines'^ in the 
old (^ueen Office, but were, in the 
meantime, looking out for a convenient 
site on which to erect a block of 
offices suitable to house their rapidh- 
grow’ing business. In 1895, ^ 

was acquired in Dalhfnisie Square, one 
of the most prominent situations in 
the European business quaiter of 
the city, on which was erected the 
large and handsome business block. 



'rhe KOVAL I N S U R A N G E 
COMPANY of Liverpool, founded in 
the year 1845 by a number of inlluential 
merchants, may be said to have met from 
the outset the wants and sup['ort of the 
great trading community in which it 
originated. By a policy of liberality 
in dealing with its constituents on the 


Roval Lnslkaxck Hi ildino, C vlci tta. 

Directors boon had to turn their 
attention to the foreign field for further 
expansion. India and our other East- 
ern possessions, Amerit a and the 
Colonies es[)ecially afforded a wide 
scope for tiieir operations, and the fiibt 
foreign Agencies were opened within 
a few months of the Company's 


designed by Mr. Banks-Gwy ther, which 
is now universally regarded as a decided 
acquisition to the already existing 
architectural beauties of the St^uare 
Yhen completed the “ROYAL” will 
possess a block of offices worthy ot 
its reputation and of the magnitude 
of its operations. 
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This Company, in addition to its 
Branch Office, which is under the 
control of the Secretary, Mr. Darev 
Lindsay, is also ably represented in 
Calcutta by such well-known and in- 
fluential Firm^ as Messrs. Finlay, Muii 
& Co., and Messrs. Shaw, W'allace & 
Co. In the Mofiissil, its ramifications 
have extended to ‘-iich a degree that 
it is impossible to find a station or 
town of any importance wliich does 
not possess a ROYAL’’ Agenc\. 

The business of the Lancashire 
Insurance Company of Manchester 
was acquired by the “ ROYAIF’ in 
1901, and the existing Agencies of 
that Company held by Messrs. (Iraham 
Co., and Messrs. Duncan Bros. 
& Co., were maintained. The 
“ROYAlv’' have further acquired a 
firm hold in the Fire Insurance field 
of Burma, where their local represen- 
tatives are the Messrs Kruger <S: Ct)., 
Messrs. Steel Br( s. & Co., and Messrs. 
Finlay, Fleming cv Co. 

ddie position to which the 
‘‘ROYAL” has attained of being able 
to be described as the largest hire 
Office in the world is in itselt the most 
conclusive proof of its [lopularity as 
an Insurance Office. 

Its steady developmei t as a Fire 
Company is shewn b\ the following 


figures 

: — 




Year. 

Fire 

Premiu.m. 

Total Funds. 

[S50 


4 TO-U 

z: 

75 ^ 

1S60 

y: 

262,978 

£ 

780,690 

1870 

7 : 

5 ".S 37 

7 ; 

1,924,042 

1880 

2 


2 

40-4,005 

1890 


220,382 

z: 

^i 343 ' 67 b 

rqoo 


078,299 

ZJ 

9,885,403 

1903 

£ 2 , 

,848,341 

Z't 

2,666,666 

^Fhe 

total 

Losses 

paid 

since the 


Company's inception amount to con- 
siderably over ^^50,000,000 sterling. 

Mr. DARCY LINDSAY, Secretary 
of the Royal Insurance Company, is a 
native of Scotland, having been born, 
in the year 1865, at Dunse in Berwick- 
shire. He has been closely connected 
with Insurance business for many 
years, and joined the Royal Insurance 
Company’s Calcutta Office in 1891 as 
an Assistant. In the following year 
he went to Bombay as Manager of 
the Company’s Branch there, an ap- 
pointment he held for over nine years, 
and his per-onal popularity in the 
Capital of Western India added greatly 
to the success of his management. 
In 1901 Mr. Lindsay was transferred 
to Calcutta on his predecessor, Mr. 
lames Cran, being invalided home, and 


assumed charge of this important 
Branch of the Royal's business. The 
Calcutta Branch controls the, Com- 
pany’s many Agencies not only in 
Bengal, but also in the Punjab, the 



United Provinces of x\gra and Oudh, 
the Madras Presidency, and in distant 
Burma h. It is the most important 
office of the Company in India, 
emploving a large staff, and in respect 
to the extensive business it transacts 
it is the largest Foreign Branch of the 
Royal if we exempt one or two of the 
American Offices. 

The Hon'ble Mr. XALIN BEHARI 
SIRCAR, C.I.Fk, is the second son of 
the late d\irruck Chunder Sircar. He 
was born at Xaihati, in November 1S56, 
where he has his family residence. He 
came to Calcutta in 1864 and was 
educated at the Hare School. After 
matriculating he read in the Presidenc\ 
College u[) to the B. A. standard of 
the Ckilcutta University, and in r8So 
joined his father's firm of Messrs. Kerr, 
d'arruck Ov Co. From his youth he 
was an ardent follower of the great 
reformer Keshub Chundra Sen, and 
thrtiughout his career he has been 
notable for the liberality and broadness 
of his views. In iSSr he joined the 
Brahmo Somaj, that enlightened bod\' 
of ediu’ated Indians who Inve done so 
much for their countrymen. He was 
OIK' of the founders of that flourishing 
institution, the India ('lub, and has 
Served it continuously as Honorary 
Secretary. A s a m e m b e r of t h e 
('alcutta Corporation, Babu Xalin 


Behari Mieai has won his widest 
])ublicit). He is a strenuous fightei, 
and fiom the time he was elected as a 
("ommissiuner of U'aid No. 4, in 1S89, 
he has made his influence felt in civic 
aflairs. In 181)7 he was appointed b\ 
the Government a membi'r of the 
Calcutta Building (‘ommis^ion. 'I'wo 
>ears later came the gieat levolt when 
Babu Xalin Behai i Siicar together 
with 27 colleagues lesigned their seats, 
as a protest against the j)assing of 
the new Municipal Law’ (Act III of 
1899) in the face of strong opposition 
from the Indian communit\ . In 1903 
he re-enteied the ('orporalion as a 
representative of the Poit I'rust, and 
his career has been maiked b\ vigorous 
ci'iticism of ^Municipal methods and 
an energy that is characteristic of 
him. He has done good work on the 
Calcutta Port Trust since 1892 when 
he was elected as a lepresentative of 
the ( alcutta Cor])oration d'hree limes 
he has had this honour. He was also 
appointed a member of the Poit Trust 
in 1902 as a representative (*f the 
Bengal ('hamber of Commeice and 

o 

was re-elected in 1904. In August 
1904 he was appointed a member of 
the Bengal Legislative ('ouncil as the 
rei)resentative of the (“'alcutta ('or- 




])oration. The great confidence ])laced 
in him hv the citizens of (\ilcutta was 
amply e\ idenced when he was appoint- 
ed Sheriff of ('alcutta for U) 03 - 4 - 
With all his manifold a('tivities he has 
remained an energetic man of business. 
He was admitti'd as a jiartiwr in the 
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firm of Kerr, Tarruck & Co. in 1891. 
He was made an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta in 1893. d'he 
many services he has rendered to the 
community have been recognized by the 
Government of India in the bestowal 
of the Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal in 
1 900 and the C I.E. in June 1902. 
He received the latter decoration at the 
hands of the \hceroy at the Great Delhi 
Durbar of 1903, which he attended as 
a guest of the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. LOCKHART SMITH, ol 
Messrs. Williamson, Magor & Co.. 
Calcutta, was born in the year 1866 
at Findhorn, Scotland, and was 
educated at A])erdeen. On com- 
pleting his education, he at first 
turned his attention to the study of 
law. reading for two years in the 



Chambers of an Advocate in Aber- 
deen, but in August 1884 he 
relinquished his studies in favour of 
a commercial career, and accej)ted 
an appointment in the office of 
Messrs. George Williamson & Co., 
of London. His connection with 
the London firm lasted five years 
when he came to India, joining their 
Calcutta house, Messrs. Williamson. 
Magor & Co., in October i88q, of 
which he is now the senior partner. 
Mr. Lockhart Smith is an authority 
on Tea in Bengal, having made a 
special study ot Indian tea affairs, 
and throughout his business career 
has been closely connected with this 
great industry, his firm having very 
extensive connections, as Managing 
Agents and Agents, with manv 
Estates and Companies engaged in 


the cultivation and production of 
the chief product of Assam, Cachar 
and other Tea Districts. He was 
Chairman ot the Committee of the 
Calcutta Tea Traders’ Association 
for many years, and in i(j02 and 
IQ04. and in 1005 became Chair- 
man ot the Indian Tea Association 
Committee, his intimate knowledge 
ot the trade eminently fitting him 
for this po>ition. 

The SOUTH BRITISH INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY is one ot the 
leading Colonial Companies, having 
been born in Auckland. New Zea- 
land. in the year 1872. and has 
Branches in every important town 
in the Colonies as well as in the 
United Kingdom. South Africa. 
India and the Far East. It is 
likewise rej)resented by Agents in 
every port and city ot importance 
throughout the world. Since the 
formation of the Conipan\^ in 1872. 
Losses have been paid amounting 
to 14-350- 135. and it is a recognised 
fact wherever this Company trans- 
acts business that claims are 
liberally and j)romptly settled and 
the interests of the clients of the 
Companv carefully looked alter. 

The CompaiU' has become pur- 
chasers and successors of the fol- 
lowing Companies, viz..— 

Commercial Marine Insurance 
Compan\’ of South Australia. 
Adelaide ^larine and Fire 
Assurance Compan\' (South 
Australia). 

Mutual Union Insurance Com- 
pany. Limited, Fire and 
Marine (Tasmania), 

Straits Marine Insurance Com- 
pany (Singapore). 

Equitable Marine and Fire In- 
surance Comjmny (Cape- 
town). 

The capital of the Company is 
ir.ooo.ooo (all fullv sub^cribed) 
of which jToo.ooo has been calle<l 
up, while the tunds in hand total 
over half a milli(m sterling, afford- 
ing a striking proof of the stability 
of this leading Colonial institution. 

Mr. VICTOR MURRAY, the 
Manager for the Far East, was born 
in Lanarkshire. N.B.. on the 28th of 
March 183b; being the youngest son 
of the late Joseph Murrav. Publisher, 
one of the founders ot Murrav’s 
Time Tables. Mr. Victor Murray 
was educated at the famous old High 


S('hool ot Glasgow, now long since 
defunct. He began his Insurance 
career in 1876 in the firm ot Messrs. 
Rose, Morrison 8: Thomson, the 
well-known Insurance Brokers ot 
Glasgow, and continued with them 
until 1870. when he went to London 
and joined the London and Lanca- 
shire Fire Insurance Companv. with 
which Companv he remained onlv 
a short time. Gn the outbreak 
of the Afghan War ot 1878-70-80 
Mr. Murrav’s militarv instincts 
were aroused and he enlisted in 
London in the ist Battalion. Rifle 
Brigade (known to fame as the Duke 
of Wellington’s Sharp Shooters or 


Black Bag ot Nails), the Battalion 
being then under the command 
of Lord Edward Pelham Clinton. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
being second-in-command. On the 
Battalion being ordered to the 
front under the command ot Lord 
Edward Pelham Clinton, Mr. \ 4 ctoi 
Murray, although under twelve 
months’ service, was permitted to 
accom])any it but while en rontt 
hov\ever. to Hombav on board the 
Trooj^ship cable instructions 

were rec'eived for the Battalion to 
proceed to Poona, the Afghan war 
having jiractically been terminated 
by the liattle of Kandahar t ought 
on 1st September 1880 — th\:^ was 
naturally a souice of great disap- 
pointment to all concerned. Mr. 
Murray was promoted a non-com- 
missioned officer a few da vs after 
reaching the Dej)6t at Winchester 
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and \va^ a ineinher ot the Ser- 
geants’ Mess within thirteen months 
from the date of enlistment. Mr. 
Murray s military career continued 
til] iSSj. when he lelt the Army 
with the rank of Staff Ouarter- 
Master-Sergeant. having been on 
the Staff of the Bombay Arm\' tor 
nearly four years under their Ex- 
cellencies Lord Hardinge and the 
Duke of Connaught. In June 1SS7 
Mr. Murray returned to Civil life, 
joining the South British Insurance 
Company at Bombay, and assuming 
the Managershiji of that Company's 
Bombay Branch in July iSSS. 

In i8pi he was transterred to the 
charge of the Eastern Branch of the 
Company at Calcutta, controlling 
seventy Agencies, extending to 
Vladivostock, China. Japan, Phil- 
ippines, Cochin Cdiina. Java. Straits, 
Ceylon. Burmah. Madras and the 
Bengal side of India. Wlien Mr. 
Murray assumed charge m Calcutta, 
the Far Eastern business was of a 
small nature and his entire staff 
consisted of one Eurojiean Assis- 
tant and six Natives, the inisiness 
has now so largely d e v e 1 o p e d 
throughout the Far East, owing to 
strict attention to business and the 
prompt and liberal maniUT m which 
his Company adjust and settle all 
claims, that employment is found 
for seven Eurojiean Assistants 
and over bo Eurasian and Natne 
Clerks. 

The Company’s business has 
been recently transferred to tluur 
new a nd splendid building 1 n 
Clive Street, erected at a cost of 
over six lacs of rupees, being 
one of the finest edifices in that 
locality. 

Mr. Murray has held the position 
of Chairman of the Marine Associa- 
tion for a period ot ten years, and 
has likewise been more or less a 
member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Association during the same period ; 
he was elected Chairman of that 
Association in IQ03. 

Mr. Murray has been a Mason tor 
the past 20 years, and is a Past 
Master of Lodge “True Friend- 
ship.'" No. 218, E.C,. and a member 
of Lodge ' ‘ Industry and Persever- 
ance,” No. 109, E.C. The latter 
was founded m A.D, 1716 and is 
the second and oldest lodge under 
the District Grand Lodge of Bengal: 
the former was constituted in ,A.D. 


1772 and IS the third oldest in origin 
ot precedence. Mr. Murray is also 
a member of the Royal Arch. Mark 
and Rose Croix degrees as well as a 
Knight Templar and a Knight ot 
Malta. 

Tim STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE company is b\- far the 
oldest established institution of its 
kind 111 India and the East, where it 
commenced operations so far back as 
184b. Commanding as it does the 
veneration due to age it must 
nevertheless on no account be ima- 
gined that this long-established 
concern shows an\’ signs of falling off 
in Its pristine vigour. The })ub- 
lished Re])orts continue to testily 
year by year to results such as are 
achieved by lew other Com]>anies, 
and the unbroken success which 
has characterised the develojmient 
ot the Standard’s business here 
and elsewhere must be a source 
of great satisfaction to all whose 
interests are bound up with that 
Companw 

Lite Assurance may be regarded 
as one of Scotland’s national 
industries, and the Standard occu- 
pies a place in the very torclront 
ot the many successful Insurance 
Institutions oi Scottish origin. It 
was established in Edinburgh in 
the year 1823. its original name 
being “ The Lite Insurance Com- 
jxiny of Scotland.’ ’ and. after 
an existence of seven years under 
this title, in 1832 the jmesent 
name of ‘ ‘ The Standard’ ’ was 
adopted—a special Act of Parlia- 
ment being passed in that year 
for confirming the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Company. In this 
Act the objects and business ot the 
Company are defined to be to effect 
or make Insurances on Lives and 
Survivorships, to make or effect all 
such other Insurances connected 
with life, to grant, purchase, and sell 
Annuities for Lives or otherwise, to 
grant Endowments for children or 
other persons, and to purchase and 
sell reversionary Rights and to re- 
ceive Investments of Money for 
Accumulation.” It will thus be seen 
that the Standard's business is 
conffned to Life Assurance in its 
various phases : it does not under- 
take Fire or Marine Insurance, and 
the whole of its Accumulated 
Funds, amounting at the jmesent 
time to nearly eleyen and a half 


millions sterling, are available lor 
the purpose of fulfilling contracts 
ot Life Assurance. 

In 1846 the Directors of the 
Standard, being imjmessed with the 
conyiction that Life Assurance in 
India and the Colonies might ]:)e 
safely undertaken at rates commen- 
surate with the risk, turned their 
attention to the extension of their 
business to these quarters, and, alter 
long and caret ul inquiry, resolyed 
to establish a new Company, haying 
for lt^ ])articular object ' Colonial 
and Foreign business. 

The “ Colonial Lite Assurance 
Company ' was then established, and 
for twenty year^. maintained a large 
business in India and the Colonies, 
conferring imj>ortant benefits on 
many persons whose families would 
haye been loft in poverty and dis- 
tress had they not had the advan- 
tage ot Lite Assurance brought 
home to them. Its progress was 
most satisfactory in every resj:»ect. 
It realised large ))rofits. in which 
the 11 o 1 i c y-holders participated, 
and it secured a large and intlu- 
ential connection. 

In 1865 the Directors of the Stand- 
ard and the Directors oi the Colo- 
nial Company considered it would be 
for the interest of all connected 
with these Companies, seeing that 
the Direction and Management weie 
com loosed very nearl\* of the same 
Iversons to form an amalgamation 
between them, and the junction was 
completed on iQth March 1866. 

The Colonial Comp^any had intro- 
duced new and im]>ortant features 
into Lite Assurance j)ractice by 
publishing rates calculated for 
foreign residence, and by establish- 
ing Agencies abroad, thus affording 
increased facilities to j:>crson 5 whose 
views or occupations might lead 
thorn to travel or reside in other 
countries. By its means also the 
benefits oi Life Assurance were 
extended to India on such beneficial 
terms, and under such liberal condi- 
tions as improved knowledge and 
the circumstances ot the times 
authorised and required. Since the 
junction of the two offices under 
the name of the Standard, the 
Indian and Colonial business has 
been earned on and extended 
simultaneously with the Comp)anv’5 
Home business, increasing steadily 
and continuously down to the 
p')resent day. 
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It should he mentioned that the 
rates of premium charged by the 
Standard for residence in India are 
based entirely on that Company’s 
own exjierience of the incidence of 
mortality amongst assured lives in 
the country. Owing to the length of 
time the Standard has transacted 
business in India, and the magnitude 
of its operations, the Company has 
been enabled to compile very 
reliable mortalitv statistics, and the 
Actuarial profession is indebted to 
the late Manager of the Standard, 
j\Ir. Spencer C. Thomson, lor an 
important paper on the subject, 
which was contributed by him in 
April IQ03 to the Transactions of 
the Faculty of Actuaries. This ]>a]')er 
contained information of a kind 
long desiderated by Actuaries, and 
the data therein, i.e.. the mortalitv 
experience of the Standard, will no 
doubt be found of great assistance 
to future investigators on the sub- 
ject of Indian mortality. 

In addition to its large and con- 
stantlv increasing Home and Indian 
business, the Standard flourishes in 
nearly every part of the British 
Dominions, as well as in many 
foreign countries. Branches and 
Agencies are established in China, 
Ceylon. Mauritius, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Canada, South Africa, Egypt. 
West Indies, Belgium. Hungary, 
Spain. Denmark. Norway. Sweden. 
Argentina and LTuguay. In fact, 
it may be said that the Standard 
Life Assurance Companv. while main- 
taining its position in the front rank 
of Life Assurance Com])anies in the 
L^nited Kingdom, has developed ol 
late years into the most cosmopoli- 
tan ol all the British Life Offices. 

The progress oi the business of 
the Standard is exhibited in the 
following table, which shews the 
amount of New Business carried 
through during each of the last ten 
quinquennial periods : — 


Year^. 

Number of 

New Sums As 

Policies. 

''Ured 

1850-1855 

4,608 

72,492,988 

1855-1860 

4,672 

2*^15*455 

1S60-1865 

6.559 

3*^34*365 

1865-1870 

9.190 

5*713*^13 

1870-1875 

9,318 

6,048,364 

1875-1880 

9*409 

6,193,186 

1S80-18S5 

11*925 

6,714,260 

1885-1890 

13*481 

6,928,895 

1890-1895 

19*035 

^*956,336 

1895-1900 

24,401 

10, 109,018 


The progress since i()00 has been 
equally satisfactory. 

During its eightv vears' existence 
the Standard has witnessed many 
and varied changes in the world ot 
Life Assurance. New Coin]>anies 
have been formed from time to tune, 
have startled the world with a great 
flourish of trumpets, and from 
inherent unsoundness or other 
causes have in course of time been 
wound u]) or otherwise ceased to 
exist. Other Companies have, lor 
various reasons, merged their busi- 
ness and become absorbed m larger 
and more pros])erous institutions : 
and it mav be of interest to give 
a list ol Life Assurance Companies 
whose business and connections 
have been taken over by the 
Standard 



Date of 

1 ).^te of 

N.'inie of Office.-. 

Estab- 

traii-fer 

to 



Stand- 


iiient 

ani 

Commercial (No. A 

1S2I 

I S46 

York X North of England . 

1^34 

1844 

(afterwards York X London) 
Minerva 

1S36 

i 1 864 

\dctona 

183S 

: ES65 

Commercial (No. 2) 

I S40 

' 1846 

Experience 

^843 

, I S50 

Legal X Commercial 

1^45 

1 865 

Colonial X General 

1846 

1S47 

London X Provincial 

1847 

1865 


One of the causes of the marked 
popularity ol the Company has been 
the liberal distribution ot Profits 
amongst the Policy-holders. Profits 
are divided every five years and 
alreadv (at November iqoo) over 
Seven Millions Sterling have been 
added to the Policies in this wa\’. the 
sum originally assured by the older 
Policies having in some instances 
been increased by upwards of 100 
per cent. Fifteen quinquennial 
divisions of Profits have alreadv 
been made, the last including in its 
scope Policies in existence at 15th 
November IQ05, 

The Standard has also ingratiated 
itself with the assuring public by 
reason of the very liberal conditions 
attached to the Policies issued 
by the Company and the constant 
adoption by the Directors of all 
improvements and facilities bearing 
on the contract of Life Assurance. 
Easy terms for revival of lapsed 
Policies, prompt settlement ot 
claims. liberal surrender and loan 


\'alues are among the many induce- 
ments held out by the Standard 
to all who contemplate effecting 
Assurances with that Office. 

The last published Annual Re- 
port ot the Standard— that for the 
Financial Year ending 15th Novem- 
ber 1 004 — revealed the following 
excellent results of the year’s oper- 
ations ' — 


Amount Proposed for Assur- 
ance during tlie year (6497 
Proposal") 

Assurances Accepted 5.466 
Policies for 

Annual Premiums on New 
Policies 

Amount Recei\ed in purchase 
of Annuities (162 Bonds) 

Claims bv Death during the year 

Claims under Endowment As- 
surances matured during the 
year 

Subsisting .Assurances (eKcIusi\e 
of Bonus Additions) 


;f3.oSi,247 

;^' 2 > 433.739 

10 I, 385 
f I 38,240 

.^109,167 
/'28,i55 265 


The Annual R e e n u e was 
£1.431,234, and the Accumulated 
Funds amounted at the end ot the 
year to £ii 320.875. being an in- 
crease during the year of £306.558. 

The responsibility of safeguard- 
ing such a huge sum as the Standard 
Accumulated Funds amount to, 
and in\*esting it in such manner as 
to combine absolute safety with a 
remunerative rate ol interest, 
is. it may well be imagined, no 
light one. and the fact that the 
Directors ot the Comjjany have 
for some years past succeeded in 
realising an annual rate ol interest 
of well ove^ tour ])er cent testifies 
to the skilful way in which the 
Companv ’s finances arc managed. 
It may ])e mentioned that the area 
of investment and the classes of 
security in which the funds may be 
placed have been extended of late 
years under the ])rovisions of the 
Company’s Acts of Parliament, 
and this of course calls for more 
frequent revision than formerly 
of the individual investments — a 
circumstance the Directors have 
been careful to provide for. The 
Standard’s Indian. Colonial and 
Foreign connections give very 
favourable opportunities of securing 
safe investments in some countries 
abroad where the conditions are 
favourable. and of such the Directors 
consider it right and proper to take 
advantage as occasions arise. 

The Standard possesses in Cal- 
cutta a handsome pile of buildings 
erected in i8()5 from the designs 
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and under the supervision of that 
eminent Architect, the late Mr. F. 
W. Stevens. C.I.E. 

The business is conducted by a 
Resident Secretary assisted by a 
numerous European anrl Native 
Staff under the direction of a Local 
Board of Directors comjiosed ol 
leading members of the Mercantile, 
Banking, and Legal professions. 

Messrs. STEIN, FORBES CO., 
Ltd., established themselves in 
Calcutta as Merchants and General 
Agents in the year 1901, and have 
branches under the same title in 
London and Hamburg, their repre- 
sentative in America lor the whole of 
the United States, in which country 
the bulk ot their business is done, 
being Mr. R. B. Puller, Boston, 
^lessrs. Stem, Forbes cv Co. com- 
mand an extensive business in hides 
and skins and in the ex])ort ot raw 
material, their dealings aggregating 
over L300.000. The partners in 
London are Mr. J. J. Stein, and in 
Hamburg, Mr. H. Volger, Calcutta 
l)eing represented by Mr. Arthur F. 
C. Forbes, whose experience ol India 
dates back to three decades, thirteen 
years of which have been occupied 
as a specialist in the hide business. 
Mr. Forbes was for a number of 
years in the well-known house ot 
Messrs. F. \V. Heilgers d: Co., 
Calcutta. Mr. Forbes was a member 
of the Committee of the Chaml^er 
of Commerce from 1882 to i88b. 

Mr. GEORGE HENRY 
S U d' H E R L A N D was born in 
London in 1S66. He was educated at 
Westminster and gained an experience 
in business in London for two years 
before airiving in Calcutta in 1SS6. 
He entered the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Co., his 
father, the late Mr. H. H. Sutherland 
being then a partner. Mr. G. H., 
Sutherland himself became a partner 
in 1890. He was President of the 
Chamber of Commerce m 1900, and 
in 1901 he was apponted to the office of 
Sheriff of Calcutta. During his year 
of office, he had the distinction of 
proclaiming the accession of King 
Edward VI I to the throne. In 1903 
Mr. Sutherland was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Calcutta Port Commis- 
sioners. In the same year he was 
appointed a Trustee of the Indian 
Museum by the Lieutenant-Governor 


of Bengal which office he continues 
to hold. For two years, 1900 to 1902, 
he was the Commercial Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, iMr. 
Sutherland is widely known and res- 
pected throughout Calcutta. He has 
served in many important public offices 
alwa\ s with ability and distinction. 
Both as President of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Sheriff of Calcutta 
he held the highest posts that could 



he allotted to a business man, and Mr 
Sutherland amply justitled the trust 
imposed upon him. Mr. Sutherland 
is a Director of the Bank of Bengal. 

Count S. DUNIN DE SOULI- 
GOSTOSKWY is Inspector in 
India lor the Societe de F Industrie 
de Napthe et du Commerce : A. 
Mantacheff tlC Company. Producers 
and Refiners of Kerosene Oil, with 
branches at Bombay and Karachi. 
He was born in Russia, educated m 
Austria and subsequently followed 
Mercantile ])ursuits in the Caucasus 
and Asia Minor. He joined his 
present Company about 1886, coming 
out to India in 1899 as Manager for 
the Bombay branch, and in 1Q02 
was appointed Inspector for India. 

Mr. WALTER LESLIE STEW- 
ART, Master Mariner, Incut., R.N.R., 
A. 1 . N. A , Member of the Firm of 
Messrs. Norman, Stewart <S: Co , 
Calcutta, was born in 1859, in f.oiidon, 
and educated in the Metropolis Mr. 
Stewart entered upon a seafaring' life 


at the age of sixteen, joining the 
Mercantile Marine in 1S75. After 
passing through the several grades from 
Apprentice to Master Mariner, he held 
C(m'imandin various steamers belonging 
to the British India Steam Navigation 
Co., for upwards of fifteen year^, having 
been employed on most of the Co.'s 
Local Lines, as well as those running 
to London, Australia and Japan. 'Mr, 
Stewart has also seen active service, 
having been in the Hospital Ship 
‘‘ Bulimha ■' during the Egyptian War 
from 1 885 to 1886, at the time of 
the big fight recorded in history as 
Mi'NeillL Zareeba. He earned the 
medal tor transport ^ervices in the 
Boer War, and during its continuance 
made several voyages to South African 
Ports whiEt in command of steamers 
employed on Transport duties. To 
the more peaceful calling as an 
.Associate of the Institute of Naval 
Architects, he adds that of being a 
Lieutenant in tlie Roval Naval 
Reserve, and is on the list of examiners 
fur Board of Trade examinations f(.')r 
]Mer('antile Marine Officers, as well as 
being one ot the Members for Marine 
Couits (,f Etupiiry. His time mav 
be said to be fully occupied in the 
discharge of many duties. 

He retired from the more active life 
of a Commander in 1904 and joined the 
firm of Messrs. Norman, Stewart 
Co., of Calcutta, Marine Surveyors, as 
Junior Partner. 

The late Mr. JAAISETJI N. 
TATA was descended from a stock 
of Zoroastrians who left Persia and 
took refuge in Surat in the 7th 
Century to escape the oppression of 
the M a h o m e d a n Conquerors. 
For 200 years they lived a life ot 
absidute security, and it was only 
after they had tastetl of the fruits 
of British rule and protection that 
the Parsecs put forward those ex- 
cellent attributes of energy and 
industry and acquired for them- 
selves the wealth and influence 
they are wortliv of and now rightly 
en]o\'. Mr. Tata was brought over 
to Bomba \' at the age of 13 by^ 
his lather from Naosari, where he 
was born in i83(g After his early 
school days he was placed in the 
El ph in St one College at the age of 16 
and completed in that Institution 
a four wars’ course of study prior 
to entering his father’s office. The 
seeds of his successful future were 
here sown, and that the harvest hasv 
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been plentiful the industrial and 
intellectual progress ot Bombay 
bears ample testimony. 

Mr. Tata's first move in connec- 
tion with commercial enterprise 
was a visit to China in 1859 which 
resulted in the ioundmg of the firm 
of Messrs. Tata &: Co., with branches 
in Japan. Hongkong, and Shang- 
hai and later on at Paris and New 
York. Four years were spent in 
the land of the Celestial, and Mr. 
Tata returned to Bombay in 1863. 
Next came the desire to establish 
an Indian Bank in London, and he 
went over to England with this ob- 
ject in view in 1865. A financial 
crash in Bombay, however, pre- 
vented the accomplishment ot this 
progress, and Mr. Tata remained in 
England tor two years, adding to 
his store of business knowledge. 
On his return to India, the family 
fortune lost in the financial crisis. 
Mr. Tata and his father obtained 
contracts in connection with the 
Aby>sinian War which they turned 
to good account and fully recouped 
the heavy loss they had sustained. 
With the reclamation of Back Bay. 
an enter})rise which proved suc- 
cessful, ^Ir. Tata devoted himself 
to the l\Iill Industry with very satis- 
factory results. The Empress and 
the Swadeshi Mills bearing witness 
to his capacity as a great Captain 
of industrv and trade. Mr. Tata 
set a good example to employers 
of labour in his kindly regard for 
those who look to him for their 
daily sustenance. Speaking at the 
opening of a new spinning shed at 
the Nagi^ore Mills, a department 
which worked 74,924 spindles and 
I J84 looms, he referred to a small 
pension scheme which had been 
introduced in connection with that 
Mill “for our workpeople who are 
entitled to a small increase of pay 
after 25 years' service and to a 
maximum pension of Rs. 5 a 
month after 30 years’ service." 

A remarkable ejfisode in Mr. 
Tata's career is the firm stand he 
made m the matter of reduction 
of freight rates for yarn exports 
from Bombay to China and Japan. 
It was a struggle between Mr. Tata 
and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Steamship Company on one side 
and on the other the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation, 
The Austrian Lloyd's, and the 
Italian Rubbatino Company com- 


bined. The Raise r-i- Hind thus de- 
scribed the situation ; 

The Nij4)on Yusen contracted 
with the Cotton Spinners Union 
who carrv cotton and varn at Rs. 13 
per ton against the P. lC. O. Rs. 17, 
whereupon the latter reduced their 
rate to the nominal sum of first 
Rs. 2 and subsequentlv to Re. i 
per ton. charges which they later 
on raised again on a par with those 
of their rival. 

In its issue ot the 21st C')ctoher 
1896 the Times of India paid tribute 
to whom it was due in the following 
terms : 

“ When the Ni])pon Yusen Kaisha 
or Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
panv first made its bid lor a share 
ot the carrying trade m this part 
of the world, one of the objects 
which it had m view was the re- 
duction ot rates tor goods between 
India. China and Japan. The effort 
has met with no inconsiderable suc- 
cess. Where the freight charges for 
twist to Shanghai for example 
formerly amounted to Rs. 17 per 
ton, less 5 per cent discount, the net 
rate now is not more than Rs. 12 
or 30 per cent lower than 
was formerlv the case. The rate 
to Hongkong has been reduced in 
like ratio, and all shipjiers without 
distinction ol nationality must 
share in the benefits which accrue. 
To have brought down tlie rates for 
freights bv so much as 30 per cent 
is certainly no mean achievement, 
and the Bombay Agents ol the 
Nipon Yusen Kaisha, Messrs. Tata 
& Sons, are to be congratulated 
on this result. For it was in no 
small degree due to the enterprise 
of Mr. J. N. Tata, the head ol the 
well-known Mercantile House, that 
the Japanese Company had made 
their venture here.” 

■■ Mr. Tata was a keen educationist 
and a disciple ol higher education, 
he generously endowed a fund which 
enables youths ol all castes to go to 
England for purposes of study, and 
which has been j)roductive of great 
good. His Research University 
scheme is so well known that it would 
be superfluous to refer to itat length. 
Suffice it to say that the Institution 
will be a lasting monument to his 
great skill and attainments and the 
landmark of the magnanimity of a 
man who expended his talents to 
the full sterling value for the 
benefits of the country at large.*’ 


‘‘ India lost a truly patriotic man 
who used the means that the coun- 
try had given him for the country's 
good, and the Parsee community a 
man who raised its already high 
name among other communities 
still higher : one who was its great 
ornament and strength, its pnesi- 
dium ef duke dicus." 

Mr WILLIAM HERBERT 
WALLIS LEY, Managing Partner of 
Messrs G. F. Kellner & Co., Calcutta. 
In the comparatively short period 
of time of twelve )earh thi^ gentle- 
man has become the head of one 
of the largest and most respected 
Mercantile Houses in India, as it was 
but in 1S94 that ]\Ir. t\'almsley joined 
G. F. Kellner Co , as Manager, a 



firm which fulfils in the East the func- 
tions of Spiers Pond in the West. 
Mr. \\ alm.sley, after completing his 
education at Reading, commenced his 
business career in the London firm of 
Cutler, Palmer & Co., in 1S82, and 
came out to India, for that House, in 
1885, serving m their Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta Branche.s, ultimately 
becoming General Manager for India. 
After serving Cutler, Palmer Co. 
for nine years, he resigned in 1894, 
and joined Messrs. G. F. Kellner Co. 
as ^Ianager. In 1897 he was [)romoted 
to a junior partnership and has since 
become senior partner. Founded in 
1853 the firm of G. F. Kellner cA Co. 
commenced business at Burdwan, and 
have since gradually extended their 
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operations uiiiil now they have over 
fifty branch establishments in different 
part'^ of India. ]\Ir. A\Almsley, in 
addition to conducting the affair> of 
his own firm, is a Director of the 
Raneegunge Coal (fom])an), and was 
one of the oiiginal founder^ of the 
Calcutta Wine A>>ociation, on the 
Committee of which he sat for several 
years. Being an enthusiastic Volun- 
teer, he was formerly a Member of the 
Madras Mounted Infantry and the 
Bombay Artillery Volunteers ; he is 
now an Honorary Member of the 
Calcutta Light Horse. He has also 
found some time from his duties to 
devote to sport, is a Member of the 
Calcutta Turf Club, and is the owner 
of some good racing stock, amongst 
them being numbered the Australasian 
pony mare ‘‘Housemaid II, "with which 
smart performer he won the pon\ blue 
ribnon of the Indian Pony Turf, the 
Civil Service Cuj> at Lucknow in iyo2, 
thus securing that coveted trophy to a 
Calcutta owner for the thiid time only 
since the institution of the race 
in 18S3. 

Mr. Walmsley married Miss K. 
Kellner, a daughter of the original 
founder of the firm, and has one 
daughter. 


iSif 



■I 


Mr. WILLIAM ROBERT YULE, 
Manager ot the Eastern Branch ot 
the Manchester Assurance Company, 
which Comjiany has been lately 
amalgamated with the Atlas Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd., of London, was 
born in the year i8h8 at Peterhead, 


Aberdeenshire. Scotland. He was 
for some years educated at Dulwich 
College, and after finishing his 
education entered the Office of 
Messrs. Gellately. Hankey, Sewell 
lV Co., London. In 1886 he came 
out to India and joined the firm of 
Messrs. Finlay Muir 8: Co. as an 
Assistant. He remained with them 
for nine years and during the last 
few c'cars ot his connection with this 
Firm held charge of their Insur- 
ance Department, going home on 
furlough in 18Q5. 

In 1896 he returned to India as 
Assistant Manager ol the Manchester 
Assurance Co. lor the East at the 
same time entering the service of 
^lessrs. Jardme, Skinner 8: Co. as 
Assistant Manager of their Insurance 
De}>artment, and rising to his present 
position of Manager in 1899. when 
his jiredecessor retired from India. 

Mr. Yule is also Manager and 
Underwriter of the Triton Insurance 
Company. Ltd.. Fire and Marine, 
which Company is under the General 
Management^ of Messrs. Jardine. 
Skinner 8: Co. He is a Member 
ot the Committee of the Marine 
Insurance Association ot Calcutta, 
and m IQ05 ^vas elected Deputy 
Chairman of tlie Calcutta Fire 
Insurance Association. 

THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE 
BANK, LTD.. BOMBAY. We are 
otteii reminded that in spite of 
her great economic strides J apan 
IS as yet a poor country : but 
since she has adopted Western 
methods in so many things she has 
shown not only a tendency to 
rapidly acquire wealth by her energy 
and enterj)rise but a remarkable 
capacity for dealing with it in the 
best of modern methods. During the 
last half century banking has made 
quite unprecedented strides, and the 
most noteworthy concern devoted 
to finance is the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Ltd. The Bank was originally 
started under the provisions of the 
National Bank Regulations on 
February 28th, 1880, but as, in 
addition to transacting general 
hanking biisiness.it had the special 
object of acting as an organ to the 
country’s foreign trade, devoting 
])articular attention to the stable 
adjustment of foreign exchange, 
and was besides deputed to manage, 
under official orders, the foreign 
financial operations of the Imperial 


Government, a special law entitled 
the Yokohama Specie Bank Regula- 
tions was passed on July 6th, 1S87, 
as being more in accordance with 
the scope of its 0])erations. 

The Bank’s financial history is an 
extraordinary one. It started with a 
capital ot three million yen, divided 
into 30.000 shares ot 100 yen each. 
Seven years later, at an extraordi- 
nary general meeting, on March 
30 th, 1887. it was decided to double 
the capital, and with the approval 
ot the Finance Secretary 30,000 
additional shares were issued. The 
same thing was repeated on March 
lOth. i8q6, and the capital was 
raised to twelve million yen, and yet 
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again, on Se]itember gth, 1809. it 
was decided to obtain the Finance 
Minister’s assent to a third dupli- 
cation of the Bank’s ca]')ital, which 
now^ accordingly stands at 
24.000.000 yen. These successive 
increases were all necessitated by 
the continuous expansion ot the 
Bank’s business operations. From 
the beginning the Bank has paid 
very handsome dividends, such as 
15 J ]ier cent with bonus of 20 per 
cent for the first half-year of 1898 
and 25 per cent for the second 
half-year ot iSgg. Besides this, 
the reserve fund amounts to more 
than half the amount of the paid- 
up capital. It is noteworthy that 
the splendid building in Y'okohama, 
begun in 1899 and finished in igo i. 
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was built entirely according to the 
designs and under the supervision of 
Dr. Y. Tsumaki. while the workmen 
engaged were mostly in the Bank’s 
regular employ, only a few special 
pieces of work being given to outside 
agency. In the same was granite, 
timber, marble, and all materials 
employed were indigenous products, 
onlv certain glass and iron ware 
being imported. 

The Head Office of the Bank is 
located at Yokohama. Japan, with 
Branches at the following places: — 

JAPAN. 



Ko’- c 

Osaka N 

i^asaki. 


AUROAl 

; ). 


I -''nd'-n. 

r n-f 0 

Foit Arthur. H 

1 •tnb.ay 

I A oil''. 


Shanghai. 

Neu- \ 01 k 

-M Lik(it=-n. 

( ait en. 


San Fran-i 

[-..lO. New cliu aiii,'. 

Tic 1 in::. 


H' inolulii. 

Pekin::. 

1 ient->in 



The Bank has correspondents in 
all important commercial centres at 
hom^ and abroad, the number of 
the corresponding Banks being now 
over 250. 

The Bombay Branch was opened 
tor business on the 20th December 
1804 and is doing a large business, 
more especially in financing the 
cotton ex[)orts to Japan. Its present 
Manager is Mr. K, Kodama. 

Mr. CHARLES XICOLL, Manager 
of the National Bank of India, 
Ltd.. Calcutta Branch, was born at 
Kirriemuir, in Forfarshire, Scotland, 
in the year 1865. In 18S4, he join- 
ed the London office of the National 
Bank of India, Ltd., and after two 
years' service there, was appointed 
to the Bank’s branch at Bomba v 
and came out to India in 1S86. 
Mr. Nicoll became Manager of the 
Branch in Calcutta in May 1904. 

THE STANDARD JUTE COM- 
PANY, LTD., Calcutta, Among the 
many mills in Bengal engaged in the 
jute industry none is entitled to more 
extended mention than the Standard, 
as though it may not perhaps be the 
largest of its kind in the Presidency, 
its completeness in every detail and 
the high class of its manufactures place 


this mill in the front rank of manu- 
facturing concerns in Bengal. The 
mill is situated at Tittaghur on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is 
close to the station of that name, the 
site being a well chosen one. as the 
property has on one side a water 
frontage on the Flooghly river of over 
600 feet, and on the other the railway, 
from which a siding runs to the mill, 
thus providing it with every facility for 
the reception and delivery of raw and 
finished materials. The area of the 
property is over twenty acres m extent, 
and tlie mill was erected in 1S96, but 
so rapid has been the development of 
its business that in 1902 further exten- 
sions became necessary, and these, 
doubling it in size and capacity, have 
since been made. The mill building 
is of brick and iron with a terraced 
roof, its dimensions being 515 by 440 
feet, and the motive power used is 
steam, whilst for lighting purposes 
1900 i6-candle-power electric light.s 
are used. The main engine, one of 
Messrs. J. & E, IVoods of Bolton, is 
the largest on the river, its flywheel 
being 27 feet m diameter, over which 
pass 50 Lambeth cotton-driving 
ropes. Besides the mill building itself, 
together with the necessary engine 
house, boiler houses, godowns, dynamo 
house, weighing house, etc , in the 
same compound stand a large two- 
storeyed bungalow for the European 
Assistants, the Manager's house, store 
house and the dispensary, and on the 
river bank are two jetties extending 
into the river, each fitted with a steam 
crane with a lifting capacity of 3 tons. 
Appliances for the successful combat- 
ing of an outbreak of fire are numer- 
ously distributed all about the yard 
and buildings, some 1,400 feet of fire 
hose and scores of fire buckets being 
all readily placed in case of need, and 
the two Cameron ” pumps used for 
feeding the boilers are in the yard, to 
which, in the event of fire, hose may 
be attached as well as to hydrants in 
the yard. The mill consumes upwards 
of 50 tons of “Barrakur’' coal daily, 
and employs a labour force of over 
3,000 natives, under the supervision 
of the Manager and lo European 
assistants 


The godowns, seven in number 
occupy a building 490 feet long, 45 
feet wide and 30 feet high, and ha\e a 
storage capacity of 45,000 bales of 
jute, and there is also an hydraulic 
jute press used for the purpose of 
economising space, as much of the 
jute is delivered loose, or but loosely 
baled, and the godowns, in spite of 
their enormous size, would not, unless 
the material were pressed, hold the 
large stock constantly kept on hand. 
In another department careful tests 
are made of the quality of each con- 
signment of raw material as it is 
received, 5 per cent of each 1,000 
bales being tested, and on the test 
being satisfactory the bales are opened 
and due proportions of the hard and 
the soft jute are combined, a superior 
“ spin ’’ of yarn being thus obtained. 
In the Spinning Department there are 
10,848 spindles and in the Weaving 
Department 502 looms always busily 
at work turning out the fabrics in 
which the mill deals. 

The health and well-being of the 
nati\e employees have received special 
attention at the hands of the Company, 
as at a little distance from the mills 
a model settlement has been built for 
them, laid out in streets, and the 
houses are constructed of brick and 
cement, two large tanks ha\ing also 
been made for their especial use, 
whilst pure filtered drinking water is 
available from hydrants erected in 
several parts of the settlement. The 
land u[)on whicli the settlement is 
built, \Yas prepared with special refer- 
ence to improved drainage and sanitary 
arrangements, the site being raised by 
at least two feet above the level of the 
surrounding land, thus ensuring the 
houses being always dry and comfort- 
able, offering a pleasing contrast to 
the squalid native huts usually occu- 
pied by mill hands. 

The mill is in diiect telephonic 
communication with the Managing 
Agents’ (Messrs. Bird & Co.) offices in 
Calcutta, and since its erection a 
decade ago, has through the skill, 
energy and economy, with which its 
interests have been safeguarded, attain- 
ed the high position it now’ holds in 
the jute industry of the Province. 




The History of India. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Tlie history of India is not only imj^ortant troni 
the ])oint of view ot c(nn]'iarati ve civilization, but troni 
its length and the variety of its vicissitudes, it may well 
la\’ claim to the a}ipreciation ot all intelligent readers 
for its own sake. Although India must yield to China, 
Egvpt and Assyria, in the antiquit\' ot its historical 
data, yet its records extend back to a ])criod ot more 
than three thousand vear^, and its earlv literature is 
both more full and more \ aluable to humanitv than 
that of any other ancient jieople. The early history 
of most peoples is a confused and broken account 
of wars and dynasties. The same chronological se- 
quence may exist, yet the greater number ot those 
Kings whose conquests and glories are extolkal in stone 
are little more than names, and the internal conditions 
of their kingdoms are still mon* obscure. \o con- 
nected history, for instance, of ancient Egyptian 
(dvilization and thought is dediu'ible from the monu- 
ments in the \’alley ot tlie Xilt‘. Eut Indian ih^torx' 
is of a diftermit and a rarer kind. Inscriptions of 
the earlier periods are j)rat'tically non-existent, and 
no connected chronological liistory is ])ossible for at 
least the first thousand years of Aryan civilization in 
India. But. as a compensation, we liave rei'ords ot a 
far mor(‘ valuable character. There (exist litc'rarv 


remains which carry us back at least fifteen centuries 
before the Christian era. From this early date, and 
from each succeeding ])enod, an abundance of literary 
works surviw, at first handed down bv oral tradition, 
later committed to writing, all bearing the stamp of 
the age in which the\' were composed, all theretore 
of supreme interest and importance as the reflection 
ol the thoughts and feelings of early man. Amongst 
the Aryans of India alone can we trace clearlv the 
gradual progress of the human mind from its first rudt* 
but spontaneous (‘fluxions to the artificial composi- 
tions of a highly organisial civilization. Thus the 
stor\’ of Hindu civilization, religion and thought is 
longer and more iiistructivi' than any other human story. 
“It is matc hless in its continuity. it> fulness and its 
philosophic' truth.” It is a complete historv in itself, 
but it is not the \\’liolt‘ ol Indian historv. About tlu' 
same tinu^ that the Normans c'onqiierpd England the 
Ancient Hindu civilization began to come under the 
rule ot MohammtTlan invaders. Finally, the Moham- 
medan Empire. attt*r a jieriod ot settlement by various 
European i>ow<a's. gave ])lare to the British rule which 
(‘iidurt's to'deiy. Eai'h ol thes(‘ })eriods. th(‘ ]VIoham- 
inedan and the British, lia-^ its own particular character- 
istics and its own comjihTc* history. 



THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA. 


The aboriginal 
population. 


PART I. 

ANXIEXT HINDU CIVILIZATION. 
Chapter I. The \'edic Age. 

About 2000-1400 B. C. 

I. The Aryans and the Aborigines, 

Our earliest glimpse of India reveals two races 
struggling for the soil. The one was a lair-skinned 
people, who had recently entered India from the North- 
West. and who \tere a branch ol the great Aryan race, 
that Indo-European family from which the majority 
of the European peoples claim descent. The other 
race was ol interior type, indigenous 
Arrivals of Aryans dark-skiniied. held in the great - 

est contempt by the conquering 
Aryans. Still, no sooner had the invaders extended 
their conquests over Northern India than they began 
to mix with the jTimitivo holders ol the soil. From 
this fusion the great mass of the modern Hindu ])o- 
pulation is derived. Pure Aryans on the one skU 
are now few in number, while the pure non -Aryan por- 
tion of the population is also comparatively small. 

A few words are here necessary by way ol relerencc 
to the Aborigines of India. Some belong to the Dra- 
vidian race, others to the Mongo- 
lian. while the remainder are 
generalh' ranked together under 
the name ol Kolarian. The Dravidians who now 
chiefly inhabit the South ol India, were at the time 
of the Art^an immigration not onl\' more numerous 
than the other aboriginals, but considerably in ad- 
vance of them in point of civilization. 

They were not vet confined to the southern ]K)rtion 
of the peninsula, but largely inhabited the plains and 
valleys of the north, where they lived in organised 
communities under fixed law^ and government. The 
Kolarian and Mongolian elements inhabited rather 
the jungles and forests, and lived in a state of 
savagedom or semi-savagedom. The primitive state 
of the latter peoples at the time of the Aryan invasions 
can be imagined from a glim]ise ot the present 
condition of their descendants. Some ol the existing 
hill-tribes, such as the Santals of Bengal and the 
Kandhs of Orissa, have only recently abandoned human 
sacrifices, while their system of rule is still essentially 
patriarchal. The \>dic hymns contain many refer- 
ences to the dark-skinned population which wa> in 
occupation of the soil. They are named Dasyus or 
“enemies” and Dasas or “slaves.” and are reviled 
as ‘godless,’ ‘raw-eaters,’ ‘monsters’ and ‘demons.' 
The most savage of these })eoples were probably driven 
back to the mountains, and it must have been the 
more advanced portion of the Aborigines, that is, 
chiefly the Dravidian element, which settled dowm 
under the new’ regime and at length became incor- 
porated into the social orpnism of their conquerors. 

The early history of India is concerned with the 
advance of the conquering Aryans, their gradual 
extension to the southern most point of the Peninsula, 
and the foundation by them of a 
number of separate kingdoms. But 
the exact movements and their 
chronology are hard to trace, and we know’ more 


about the social and religious character of this early 
people than of their political history. The earliest 
period ot Hindu history is called the Vedic ])eriod. 
because it deals with the condition ol the people as 
described in the Rig Veda, the most ancient religious 
book of the Aryan races. The Rig \>da is a collection 
of 1. 01 7 short poems, chiefly addressed to the gods. 
The whole is divided into ten Mandalas or Books, 
each of which, except the first and last, w’ere composed 
bv a particular Rishi or a particular school of Rishis.* 
In all ju’obabilitt’ the Rig Veda was finally compiled in 
the fourteenth century B. C.. but the great majority of 
the hymns mu^t ha\'e been coinjiosed earlier, and it 
IS generally agreed that the jx-riod of history to w'hich 
they belong cannot have begun later than 2000 B. C. 
In this, the first period of Indian history, the Aryans 
are revealed as new’ comers, descending from Central 
Asia, the earliest home of the Indo-European race, 
marching through the passes of the north west, and then 
gradually sjireading themselves over the Punjab. Five 
or six centuries at least are necessar\’ for the expansion of 
the Aryans along the Indus and its tributaries, so that the 
W^lic Age ma\' roughh’ be dated from 2000 to 1400 B.C. 

Some few’ facts may be gathered about the progress 
^ ot this early conquest. The Aryans 

W’ere divided into a number ol tribes, 
mostly organized on a monarchical basis and ruled 
bv hereditary chieftains in conformity w’ith the will of 
the peo])le as expressed in the tribal assembly. These 
tribes were w’ithout cohesion, and w’ere often arrayed 
in war against each other. Sometimes, how’cver, 
temporal^' contederation was formed for the sjiecial 
purpose of subduing the black-skinned-holders of the 
soil. The Aborigines did not yield w’lthout a struggle, 
but when beaten in the open field 
enrh' conqueV^^^ niorc disciplined valour of 

the invaders, they clung to hill fort- 
resses and forests whence they issued forth to wage 
a harassing guerilla warfare against the Aryans. 
But in spite of every resistance, the more civilized 
races w’ith their w’ar horses and chariots, their armour 
and the greater variet\- ol their w’eajions. jnished 
back the hated foe, cultivated the jungle tracts and 
extended their kingdoms over the w’hole Punjab. The 
barbarians, like tlie Britons at the time of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions, were either exterminated or retreated 
into those hills and fastnesses w’hich their descendants 
still inhabit. The w’ide-sjiread fusion ot race w’hich we 
have already mentioned, took place, not in the \'edic 
Age. but in subsequent stages of the Aryan conquests, 
during w’hat are called the Epic and the Rationalist 
Periods. 

II. Social Tife in the 1 edic Age. 

The picture of early Hindu civilization, as painted 
bv the Wdic hymns, is full of interest. Agriculture. 
W’hich philolog\’ proves to have been know’ii to the 
early lathers of the Indo-European race in Central 
Asia, w’as the main industry of the ancient Hindus. 
The hymns contain numerous allusions to agriculture, 
and one remarkable hymn is directly dedicated to the 
God ot Agriculture. But agriculture in the Punjab 
W’as not practicable w’ithout irrigation : hence we 

See page 40, 
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Caste not \et I'orniecU 


have references to canals and wells. Shepherds and 
pasture are mentioned less freely than agriculture, 
whilst trade and commerce, though necessarily rare in 
. , , T 1 » ^ early stages of civilization, are 

distinctly alluded to in the Rig 
\^eda. The arts ot peace included weaving, carpentry 
and working in metals such as gold, iron and co])])er. 
Warriors, })erhaps the greater chieftains, wore golden 
helmets and breastplates : women carried bracelets, 
necklaces and anklets. The ('iistoms of the ])eople 
are marked by strong common sense, and a pleasing 
absence of unhealthy restriction. 

The caste system did not exist and ever\' head 
of a household w^as his owm family 
priest. Although the exigencies ot 
sacrifice and the special facultie.s oi composition 
required for the sacrificial hy mns, gradually led to 
the formation ot a class of Rishis, hol\- j)ne^ts and 
poets, the lorerunners ot the Brahmans, \'et in the 
primitive age ot the Rig \Tda thib class was separated 
bv no barrier ot caste trom the rest ot the poj)ulation. 
The Rishis were men ot the world, owmed herds ot 
cattle, fought against the common enemy, and inter- 
married freely with the i')eople. It is onh* in the 
concluding portions ot the Rig Wda that we find 
evidence of the growing su{)erstition ot the })eo]de and 
a beginning ot that dependence upon the juries tly* 
class which was destined to W'ork such irretrie\'al)le 
harm in the later stages of Hindu ci\*ihzation. That 
the Rishis did not torm a separate }^riestly caste may 
be gathered trom such hynniis as the following : — 

“Behold. I am a composer ot hymins. my lather 
is a physician, mv mother grinds corn on stone. \\\‘ 
are all engaged in different occiij)ations. As cows 
wander (in various directions) in the pasture -fields 
(for food), so we (in \'arious occu])ations). worship 
thee, () Soma I for wealth. Flow thou fi'ir Indra ! " 
Further, there wxvc no tem]fies or idols in these earlv 
da\'s. I'he sacred tire was lighted on e\'erv hearth 
bv the head ot the tamilyx and there is abundant 
evidence to prove that wives joined their husbands 
in celebrating these domestK' sacrifices. 

W omen, it is clear, were regarded in a totalh’ 

^ different manner trom their sisters 

ot a later time, they* were not 
secluded, debarred from education and religion, 
or disposed of like chattels in marriage. Thev 
w’ere treated rather as man's equal, the sharer of 
his sacrifices, joint composer of the sacred hymns— 
sometimes women even became Rishis — and were 
allowed to exercise their due infiuence in society. 
They w’ere not married at an age wdien their 
education should just begin, but often remained 
unmarried in the homes of their fathers, or it they 
chose wedlock, as doubtless the majority did. they 
w^ould seem to have possessed some voice in the se- 
lection of their husbands. “ The woman wdio is of 
gentle nature, and of graceful form selects, among 
manyy her own loved one as her husband.” Poly^- 
ganiv was allowed among the great and rich, but the 
people for the most part remained coiuented. then 
as nowy with one wife. The re-marriage of widow’s 
was distinctly sanctioned by’ the Rig \Ada. and the 
prevalence of this custom is borne out by a variety 


Funeral and olh>n 
cii^tom^. 


of other proofs. Finally, the obnoxious practice of 
Sail, by which a widow’ ascended her husband’s 
funeral pvre, was unknown in these primitive days. 
When in aftertimes the practice became popular, 
the priesthood attempted to give it sanction from 
the \ edas, and a harmless ])assage referring to a 
tuneral procession w'as distorted and mistranslated 
w’lth this end in view. 

Other practices now generally condemned bv 
Fnod .ind Drink. Orthodox Hinduism were the con- 
sumjuionot fiesh and of intoxicating 
liquor. Cows w’ere the chief source ot wealth to the 
primitive cultivators on the Indus, and one of their 
uses was to jirovide lood. Slaughter-houses are 
sjioken ot in the \ edas, and there are allusions to the 
sacrifice ot bulls and rams. The intoxicating juice 
ot the Soma jdant was regularh’ drunk b\- all classes, 
and as we shall see below. t it iormed a predominant 
element in sacrificial rites. So liighU- w’as it regarded, 
that It canu‘ itsell to be worshi})])ed as a deity*, and 
w’e find an entire book ot the Rig \’eda dedicated to 
the Divine juice of the Soma. 

A tew’ other points connected w’lth the social life 
ot the early Hindus deserve notice. The dead w’ere 
disjiosed ot. as to day’, bv burning, although burial 
without cremation seems to have been also practised. 
Some ot the most beautitul of the hymns w’ere 
composed tor the funeral ceremony’. 
Transmigration w’as as vet un- 
known and the j^rimitive Hindu 
belie\’ed in a ^tate ot ble>sednes^ in the heaven of 
Varna, and to which the righteous attained imme- 
diately’ alter death. (dther 11x11111“- seem to contain 
the germ ot adoption, and ot the later Hindu Law* 
ot Inheritance w’liich allows ])ro|Kmt\’ to go to the 
daughter’s son, only in the ab-^ence of male issue. 

III. /vcV/gnm <\f tJic I cdic Age. 

We are now’ in a jxiMtion to examine the religion 
ol the primitive Hindus. The Rig 
vyiUie (.f tne Wcla is immeiiselv valuable as a 

icrhgioui lelief. ' human document, because it is the 
only record possc^ 5 ed by any Aryan 
nation,— indeed any’ nation at all — in w’hich w’e can 
study that intensely* interesting chapter in the history 
of mankind- the transition trom a natural to an 
artificial religion. The Rig Wda may, therefore, 
be regarded as the earliest recorded chapter in the 
history of the human intellect. In the oldest books 
of the Greeks and Romans religion is almost totally 
artificial. Groups of gods and goddesses people an 
artificial heaven, and largely share human attributes, 
vices as w’ell as virtues, “ Names w’hich in Homer 
have become petrified and mythological, are to 
be found in the Wda, as it w’ere. in a still fluid 
state.” In the Wda natural phenomena are 
represented as assuming the character of divine be 
mgs, w’hereas in Homer this j^rocess is already com- 
plete. Hence, w’e mav. a])art from all considerations 
of actual (late, call the Vedic hymns more ancient 
than the Homeric ])oems. because they represent an 
earlier phase of human thought and feeling. Though 
the religon of the \d‘dic Age is the worship of Nature, 

+ See p. 32, 
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in her loitie^t ai>peelb oI ^k\^ dawn, biin and ^tonn. 
vet tow'ards the end ot the Rig ^\*da. ‘ Ave otteii come 
across hymns sung to the One Being. The landmarks 
between Nature -worshi]) and Monotheism had been 
passed, and tlie great Rishis of the Rig Veda have 
passed from Nature up to Nature’s (iod. This is the 
characteristic beauty ot the Rig \'eda as com- 
pared with other religious w'orks of other nations. 
We do not find in the Veda anv well-defined system ot 
religion or anv one particular stage ot thought or 
civilization. On the contrary W'e watch with inter- 
est how the human mind travels from an almost 
childlike but sincere invocation ot the rising sun or 
the benelicent sky to the sublinier idea that neither 
the sun nor the skv is the Deity — that the Deity 
is greater and higher than these, and has created these 
objects. We know' ot no other w'ork in any language 
which possesses sucli interest for the philosophic en- 
quirer into the ])rogress ot the human mind, or which 
shows, as the Rig \'eda does show, how' human intelli- 
gence travels ste[) by step, higher and higher, until 
from the created objects it grasjis the sublime idea 
ol the Creator.”* 

Most prominent amongst the aspe('ts ot Nature 
which received the homage and 
worshij) of the early Hindus was 
the sk\'. But the sky has several 
asjiects. It was first adored as Dyh. or Dyaiisupitar, 
the ‘Shining One.' earliest god ot the great Aryan 
race, Zeus in Greece, Jupiter or Diespiter in Rome. 
Vanina, the >ky which covers, the encompassing sky, 
the Ouranos of Greece, the Uranus ot Rome, 
was another aspect of the heavens, addressed 
as a deit\' in tlie Wdic h\mns. C'ariina was [)ro- 
bably the\lark sky ol night, and 
in contradistinction to him there 
was Mitra, the liright sk\' (d day. Of these three 
Vartina is the recijiient ot most adoration in the hymns : 
indeed, his sanctitv in the Rig W'da i^ ])re-eminent 
over that of every other god. Vet a turtlun* asj>ect 
of the sky remains to be noticed — Indra. the Rain- 
god, literally, the sky. regarded as aqueous, ram-bearing 
vapour. Though he yiekU to \^aruna in sanctity, all 
the gods of the C’edas must gi\'c place to him in jioint 
ot j'lrominence. No god is addressed 
so Irequenth* or so forcibly. He is 
[leculiarly Indian, and his jiojiularity 
can only be understood by those wdio know' the lite- 
giving pow'er ot the Indian rain-cloiuL after a time ot 
heat and draught. Indra is not merely the giver ot 
refreshing rain, Init the chamjnon ot the Aryan jieojde 
against the dark skinned ahorigiiio. the Ciod ot Battle>, 
the Ares ot the \'edir jieojde. Next in ])o])uIarity, 

^ jierhajis, to Indra, is Agni, the (_j()d 

‘ ot Fire, the voungest ot the gods, 

the Lord and (dver ol Wealth. Fire was essential to 
sacrifices — hence Agni is called the Invoker ot the 
gods. The worshij) ol fire is one ot tlie main* i)oints 
of kiiishij) between the Aryans of the Punjab ami 
those ot Iran, tlie Irainers ot the Zend Avesta. 
Other gods less prominently brought betore us in 
\Y‘da are (i) Those which bear a solar character. S/'/ryu 

' CiMlization in .Ancient India/' \o]. I, Ch. ^■I. 


riip .sk\ Godi. 


Indra the nio^t 
pioniinent. 


Hellos and Sol) and Savi/n'. Piibliau. and lastly 
Vishnu, at present jnirely a Sun-god and a deity ot 
quite inferior note. (2)1 ifyu, the 
Mmor deities. Mantts. or Storm- 

gods. inspireis ot terror, beneath W'liose thunder and 
lightning the earth trembles ami the torest is torn 
in jdeces: (4) Riidra. lather ot the Maruts a third-rate 
deitv but elevated in Puranik times to a jiosition ot 
the ^first rank under the name of Siva. {5) Varna, 
atterw'ards the dread King ot Hell, l>ut as yet the 
beneficent ruler of the blessed w'orid where the departed 
live in endless lelicity. (6) The twin ‘ Lords 

ot Lustre.’ fleet horsemen ot the dawm. jihysicians and 
healers, succourers ot men in their distress. (7) Vshas, 
the Greek Eos and Latin Aurora, the smiling dawn, 
“ w’ho like a busy housewate wakes 
Ooc esses myn trom slumber and sends 

them to their w’ork.” Ushas, be it noticed, is a 
goddess. Only two lemale divinities are known to 
the Wda, the other being (8) Sarasw'ati. goddess ot the 
river ot that name. Though all trace of the river 
and its course has long since disappearedj Saras w*ati 
survives as the Goddess ot Sjieech. She is the oldest 
goddess of the Hindus ; others such as Parvati and 
Lakshmi are creations of a later day. 

Other deities there w'ere, bringing the total uj) 
to thirty-three * ‘ wdio are eleven in 
Conflicting tendencies heaveii. eleven oil earth, and eleven 
anri poiyti.dsm. in glory in mid air. And >ot 
it is sometimes difficult to det'ide 
whetlier the comjiosers ot the luanns were j)oiytheists 
or monotheists. One god w'as worshijijied at a time 
and for the moment was regarded as suj)reme. There 
are wT.-'es declaring eacli of the greater deities to lie 
sujireme. jiarticularly Indra and Agni. For the time 
being the w'orshipjier is jiractically a monotheist. More 
than this, s(une verses at'tually declare the existence 
ot hut Gne Divine Being, and recent scholarshiji is in 
favour ot their antiquity. vSuch hymns must have 
been ('omjiosed by tlie mort* sj)iritual ot the singers, 
in whom tluTe dw'elt an instinctive Monotheism. The 
1 21 St hymn ot the tenth book is the most notable 
instance in j)oint. “In the liegi lining tliere arose the 
source of golden light. He wais the only born Lord ot 
all that IS. He established the earth and this sk\' ; 
Wdio i^ the (iod to w hom we shall offer sacrifice ? . . . 
He w'ho through his i)ow’er is the only king ot the 
breathing and aw'akening w'orld. He w'ho governs all. 
man and beast: Wdio is the (iod to w'hom W'e shall 
offer our sacrifice ? . , . He the creator ot the 
earth ; He the righteous, W'lio created the heavens 
He w ho Is god above all go<L The mono- 
theism of this h\'mn is as j)lainly asserted as in the 
Hebrew j)ro})hets ot the Jewash thspensation. Tins 
tradition ot belief was established in the Vedie Age, 
which tound later expression in the ])riestly attitude 
(fl Brahmans, a monotheistic attitude, not how’ever 
shared by the nation as a w’hole, whiidi beixime more 
t rankly iiolytheistic as time w'ent on. 

But w'hether the Aryan settlers be addressing one 
^ ^ , of their nature gods, or hvmning 

ol Vedic Religion, ecstatic l)ra!se to the Lord 

ot all that is.’ the tone of the 
songs is elevated and forceful, and their character 
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genuinely .'^liontaiicoiN. The pressure ol l(iU\' moral 
and spiritual letvuur in this ancient religion is 
incontrovertible : there is more laith and devotion. 
nior<j goiiuino ciithu^iasin tor the Iiea\’enly powers, 
tlian in any ot the recorded works ot the Greeks and 
the Romans. The ‘shining ones' are believed to 
jirotec't men. not only trom disease <ind suttering, hut 
also Irom the temptations ot sin. Indra also is invoked 
as a god who may pardon sin. Beside- moral trutlis. 
there are to be toiind. in certain luaniis. jihilosophical 
and metaphysi(\i] ('oncejitions worth\’ of the most 
highly civilized communities. In a tanious song ot 
tlie tenth book tlie poet makes a series ot protound 
iiujuiries aliout tlie mysteries ot creation, such as 
would Iiave done credit to the age ot the Bjiamshads. 
Accordingly we must not rt^gard tlu‘ B])anisliads as 
the starting point o! Hindu j)hilosoph\' any more 
than the Brahmans mark the beginnings ot theology; 
the source ot the })hiloso[)hi(\d. as ol the theological, 
and indeed the seientih(\ eiirrents ot succeeding periods 
can he traced right hack to the Rig Wala it.scli. 


I AtP*nMon of Ai van 


Chapikr it. Thk Bkahmanic or Kvic A(rE. 
About 1400 — Soo B.r. 
istayy of the Peri (hi. 

We have seen how that during the first or Wdic 
Age the Aryans graduallv wrested 
the Punjab Irom its jirimitive 
inhabitants and occin)ied the whole 
tract of country watered by the Indus and its 
tributaries. In the second or Brahmanic j^eriod the 
conquerors crossed tlu^ Sutlej, settled in the Jumna 
and Ganges \'alleys, and within lour or five centuries 
had touiided power tul kingdoms as lar east as J^ehar. 
Such are the conditions pictured in the Brahmanas 
and in the oldest ])arts of tlie national ejucs : hence 
the jXTiod is known as Brahmanic or Epic. That 
the coiKpiests ol the Hindus in the j)eri()d did not 
t‘xt(md beyond Rebar nor south ol the \hnd\ai Hills 
is made plain bv the total absence ot relerence to 
tliost* j)arts in the literature ot the time. But to 
('oiupier. settle and organise into kingdoms the whole 
(jangetic valley, the great j)lain ol northern India, the 
‘ Middle Land ’ ot the old hooks, was no incon- 
siderable acliiexement. Tlie immediate (\uise ot this 
extension ot the Aryan race he\*ond the boundaries 
attained in the WaUc Age seems to ha\a‘ been a second 
irruption of Aryans irom l^eyond the Hindu Kiisli. 
Entering the Punjab through the jiasses oi the north, 
the new-comers pushed their settled kinsnien eastwards. 

along the valle\'s of the Jumna and 
the Ganges. Man\' of the abori- 
ginal peojile who had come to lu'c 
peact'ablx side l>y side with the earlier Aryan stAtiers, 
lent them assistance against the new-comers, and 
the j'artnershqi resulted no doubt in some slight lusioii 
between the races. Idtimatcly also the newer Arwiii 
immigrants coalesced witli their loreruniiers. -o that 
trom the lusioii ot those three eUanents there arose a 
new Imhv Aryan race with a new and [>ecuhar civili- 
zation. tile Brahmanu'. It was. howexer. onl\ when 
the conquering .\r\'ans had jnishetl eastward beyond 
Oiidh and Allahabad that they seem to have incor- 
porated non-Aryans in their owm ('ommumtii's to 


Xo\\ -\iyan 
1 inniiqratiun. 


any great extent, and e\'en then the Aryan phvsical 
features, along with their language and religion 
remained ipredominant. .-Vs the\' passed dinvii the 
valleys ot the Ganges and its tributaries, they 
encountered hordes ot <d)origine- in winoiis st<iges ot 
l>arbaiism or (a\'i]i/at 1011. It was im])ossd)]t‘ to drive 
oh these inhal)itants m the way that the majority ot 
the Punjab aborigines had been driven <iwa\\ Siiictg 
moia^ovtu', the seiwiia^s ot tho-t^ desj)is<“d people W'ere 
Use till, qiui 11 titles ot them were a 1 lower! to remain under 
the protection ot their coiKjnerors. Thc\' were given 
menial tasks to pertorm and a- the soihal s\>t(‘m ot 
tla^ Hindus (kweloped. the indigenous jiopulation was 
absorbed into it, lorming. as we sliall shorth' si'e, the 
great hulk ot the lowest or Sndra ca-ttv 

This iw'olntion ot ikav Indo-Arwiii people was 
accompanied h\’ a growth 111 p(diti- 
Ced orgam/ation. I'he small tribal 
I'ommnmties of the WmIk' Arvans in 
the Punjal^ wvre replaced by larger territorial states, 
some taking the torm ot rejiubhcs. but the majority 
being ruled by great kings who resided m regular 
cajatals. Fi.ir the most jvirt the popular assemblies ot 
the W'dic Age had passed awaty, and Hindu monarchs 
arose who governed autocratically, their government 
being beneficial or otherwase according as their charac- 
ter was good or bad. strong or wvnik. The first ot the 


1 !ie ff Jiindritiun of 
teriitoiDil kini^dunis. 


The Kurus and 
I’anchala'^, 


new kingdoms to ])e organizi^d wen^ 


those ot the Kurus and Panchalas. 
The first peoj)le settled m the rich 
and tortile Dual) InTweeii the Jumna and the (bulges, 
and the second grouj') tounded a contederate kingdom 
in the WTSt ot what are now the L nited Provinces ot 
Agra and Giidh. Hastina[)ura was the capital of the 
first kingdom. Kanouj the duet cajfital ot tlie sec'ond. 
(.)t the origin ot both tribes. Irom wdiat part ot tile 
Punjab, it trom aii\a they came, w'e must he content 
to remain in ignoraiK'e, nor is it jiossibh' to obtain a 
historical account ot cither kingdom. All that we 
know' IS that at some tune. j)resnmably tow'ards the end 
ot the Brahnninic ])eri()d. the tw'o nations engagtal in 
an internecine w’ar tor the jiossession ot a ]>articiilar 
strij) ot coimtrw This war forms the subject ot the 
Iliad ot India, the Malndiharata. tlu' first great Hindu 
ejac. The ]'»()em is ot heterogenous growth, contains 
much material ot a later age. and was put together 
in Its present stage centuries at ter the earliest events 
w'hich it describes. .Xot only were lengthy additions 
made to tht‘ poem in Puranik times, but even the 
ge()gra])]i\' ot the ('oiinliA' and the names ot the heroes 
ha\'e been changed. Still the groundwork of the 
poem Is genuinely ancient, and a di'^cerning scholar- 
ship IS ablt‘ to <Iiscriminate bi'twceii the original 
layer and the strata whicli were snj>er-im])o-ed in 
histone times. 

testinioiu’ winch it attords of tht‘ 
existt'iice ot the kingdoms ol the 
Kurils and Panchalas. and tlunr 
bloodv struggle, it is \xiluable lustoncallv tor the 
sidelights it throws upon the state of Hindu society 
at the timtc It reveals a more ]K)hshed state of 
society, a more highly organized civilization than 
any which existed in the piawaous age. Monarcliy 
w'as more powerful and states were larger. The 


Pjesides the 
'I hf" M.tli.\b!Mrata. 
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rules of social life were more highly developed, \et 
the caste system had barely taken root. The science 
of war was better organized, but the descendants of the 
tierce Aryan conquerors of the Punjab still retained 
the unconquerable valour and stern determination 
of their ancestors. The poem also illustrates an 
interesting point about the daily life and customs of 
those early days. The position of women had not yet 
become degraded to the subjection of later times : 
chivalrous instincts were to the fore, but such vices as 
gambling were indulged in to excess. Thus, although 
no accurate historical narrative can be deduced from 
the poem, the light it throws upon the character of the 
times is by no means to be despised. 

In due course a series of powerful kingdoms were 
established further to the East. 
Chief of these were the kingdom 
of the Kosalas in Oudh, that of 
the Kasis round Benares, and that of the \hdehas 
in North Behar, Of the struggles which led to the 
establishment of these kingdoms we know little, but 
a few facts about their internal conditions may be 
gleaned from different sources. The kingdom of the 
Kasis achieved fame at a later time, but the sister 
kingdoms blossomed into greatness before the conclusion 
of the Epic Age. The country of the Kosalas with 
its historic capital of Ayodhya, is brought into 
prominence by the second great Hindu Epic, the 
Ramayana which celebrates the doings of a certain 
King of Kosala, that Rama, who afterwards came to 
be worshipped as an incarnation of the God Mshnu. 

....o The Rama\'ana makes no mention 
or Arvan civilization south ot the 
\hndhyas. thereiore it must have taken its original 
shape at a period anterior to the Ar\'an conquest ot 
the peninsula proper, i.c., before the beginning of 
the next or Rationalist ])eriod. In all probability it 
was originally comj^osed about looo B. C.. a period 
later than that to which we should assign the Maha- 
bharata in its earliest form. But such countless 
changes and interpolations were made in a later age 
that the Ramayana is almost as valueless for direct 
historical purposes as the Mahabharata. Though, 
however, the heroes are myths, and man\’ events are 
described which never took place, or which took 
place at a later time (c.g., the Conquest of Cec^lon), yet 
this poem also throws a certain amount of interesting 
sidelight upon the people and civilization of the 
Brahmanic, particularh- the later Brahmanic age. 
The people had become more polished and law-abiding, 
but less sturdy and heroic. Priestly assumption was 
growing apace and a persistent rivalry between the 
claims of the priests and warriors was proceeding. The 
people, being less vigorous than those painted in the 
earlier epic, were resigning themselves more completely 
to priestly domination : the simplicity of the old Vedic 
faith was being buried beneath a mass of rites and 
ceremonies, and religion was slowly becoming the 
monopoly of Brahmans. 

The third of the group of kingdoms mentioned 
pr anf above, that of the Videhas, in its 
the Videiial Came to the front, and became 

the most prominent kingdom — 
Northern India. Janaka, its most famous king, has 


a high claim to the respect and the admiration of the 
historian. The father-in-law of Rama, his fame does 
not rest upon the somewhat shadowy allusions of the 
Ramayana. but he is a well authenticated character, 
who, according to the unimpeachable evidence of 
other records, became the patron of speculation and 
philosophic thought. The \hkramaditya of his time, he 
gathered round him the most learned men of contem- 
porary Hindu civilization, encouraged those theological 
studies which resulted m the White Yajur \Tda and 
the Satapatha Brahmana, the most important of all 
the Brahmanas, and himself originated those earnest 
speculations of the Upanishads which mark the close of 
the Epic Age. A reaction seems to have been already 
arising against religioub pedantry and dogmatism. 
Healthy speculations about the nature ot the soul and 
the Siqireme Being were beginning to take the place ot 
those arid and verbose commentaries on the minuticTe 
of religiou^ rites, which had characterized the period 
now coming to an end, and King Janaka must receive 
all credit for being one of the originators of the eman- 
cipatory mo\-ement. It was in its essence an attempt 
to destroy the monopoly of priestly learning, and to 
loosen thereby the bonds of priestl}’ domination. 

Any other kingdom^, that were founded in the Epic 
Period are little more than names. North Behar seems 
to have been the limit of Hindu civilization in the 
East, and the Vindya Mountains were throughout this 
period the southern limit. The rest of India was, if 
not absolutely unexplored, at least unconquered by 
the growing Indo- Aryan ]>eo]qe. The literature of 
the time admittedly presupposes the limits we have 
assigned, and expansion beyond the area belongs to the 
ensuing or Rationalist Period. 

II — LitowtiiYc of Hit Pcriini. 

the civilization ot the ])rimitive or \Tdic Age 

is known to us solely through the early \’edic hymns, 

so is the civilization of our second period revealed 

solel}' by contemporary literature, without the works 

whose original compilation can be credibly assigned 

to the Epic or Brahmanic Age. the historian would be 

in total ignorance as to even the mam features of 

the period. First of the literary productions of the 

time come the Vedas. The Rig 

i inai compilation \Tcla Sanhita, the collection of 
ot tne Kig \ eda. , t ^ ^ 

hymns composed mostly in the 
previous age. was only compiled, as we have already 
seen, about the beginning of the period (circ. 1400 
B. C.), and even then was not jiut into writing, but 
handed down by oral tradition for another thousand 
years or so. Following upon the Rig \Tda three other 
Vedas were compiled, the Sama Veda, the Yajur \'eda 
(White and Black), and the Atharva Veda. As four 
different classes of priests combined to perform the 
sacrificial ceremonies, the simple hymns of the Rig 
Veda, were soon found to be insufficient, and separate 
manuals had to be compiled for the assistance of the 
priests. Thus the Sama Veda is a 
collection of sacrificial chants ex- 
tracted from the Rig Veda and set to music for that 
class of priests called Udgatris, whose mam duty it was 
to accompany the sacrifices by singing. The compiler 
of the Work unknown to history. 


1 he Sama \’eda. 
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The Yajur Veda was a collection of sacrificial for- 
mulas, compiled for the assistance of the j^riesL^^ 
called Adh\ar\’Us, w’ho were entrusted with the ma- 
terial perlormance ot the sacritices. The other two 
classes of priests, whose presence was also necessary 
at every sacritice. needed no manual. The Hotris 
simply had to recite hymns, and for this a knowledge 
of the Rig Veda was sufficient, wliile the Brahman 
needed no manual of his own. his function being to act 
as president, and superintend the wdiole ceremonial. 
Of the Yajur Wda there are two editions, known 
, respectively as the Black and 
White. The Black \ajur \ eda is 
unqiiestionabh the oldest but little accuiate informa- 
tion is to hand about its compilation. Ot the Wdiite 
Yajur Veda, however, more is known. Tt is ascribed to 
Yajnavalkya. a learned jmiest who worked under the 
p:>atronage of King Janaka. The compilation is not, 
however, the work of one man. or even ot one age : 
and all that can be said with certainty is that the first 
and more important part of it. eight (‘en cha])ters of 
formulas, wvre {promulgated from th( court ot King 
Janaka towards the end of the Epic Period, or about 
the ninth centurv' B.C. 

Last comes the Atharva Wda. Although it in- 
cludes a tew* hymns chosen trom the Rig W^da. — chiefl}* 
the later ones — it {princippally consists ot tormulas 
intended to {Protect men from baneful influences, 
whether divine or human. It is full of spells lor w arding 
off evil, incantations against disease and imjprecations 
again«-t demons, sorcerers and enemies, and ot charms 
^ to secure harmoiu and or(isi)eritv. 
Such spells bear the name ot 
Mantras, and their inclusion in a sacred book is a 
{iroof ot the decline of religion. The simpilicitx* and 
manliness ot the early Wdic creed must have long 
since {Passed aw*a\* w'hen such a comppilation was in 
daily use. But there is good reason to suppjpose that 
the Atharva Veda, despite its claim to antiquity, was 
not conqpiled until long alter the Epic Age. For 
centuries to come only three \'etlas are recognised 
and although fragments ot incantations may ha\e 
existed in this {period, it is not likely that they were 
{nit together in their present form until a later time. 

The next series ot w*orks to be noticed are the 
Brahmanas. The change of locality and {Political 
conditions w hich we have noticed in the first section of 


this change were accompanied by considerable changes 
in language and modes of tliought Hence the Wdic 
hvmns w*ere rapidly becoming unintelligible. The 
Brahmans therefore devoted themselves to a careful 
ex{Planation of the text and wrote long prose commen- 
taries in w'hich a number of passages illustrative of 
, social and {political conditions are 

e ra iniaras mixed ii{) with dry theological 

discussions and descriptions of ceremonial. Com- 
mentaries of this kind were written for eacli of the 
\'edas in turn, and at length each \'eda was ex{)lained 
by two or three sepparate Brahmanas. comjpiled for the 
most {Part during this period, but not entirely iree from 
later interpolations. The Brahmanas are generally 
regarded as dull and dreary, but they contain much 
curious information. Though their {professed object 
is to teach the sacrifice (w*hich can be better studied 


in the Sutras of the ensuing age) they devote a much 
larger s{pace to dogmatical, exegeticab mystical and 
}philoso{Phical s{.)eculations than to the ceremonial 
itself. The fact of so many authors being quoted 
hy name in these works shows that the Brahmanas 
exhibit the accumulated thoughts of a long succession 
of early theologians and {philoso{phers “ But the very 
earliest of these sages follow* a train uf thought 
w*hich gives clear evidence of a decaying religion. 
The Brail inana.s {)resu{p{)ose ...... a conqplete break 

in the {primitive 'tradition of the Aryan settlers in 
India. At the time when the law w*as laid dow*n 
about the ein{ployment of certain hymns at certain 
parts of the sacrifice, the original meaning of these 
livmns and the true conce{pti(pn of the gods to w’hom 
they w*ere addressed had been lost. The meaning also 
of the old and sacred customs by w'hich their fore- 
fathers liad hallow*ed the most critical e{Puchs of life 
and the {princi{Pal divisions of the year, had laded 
aw*av from the memory of those w hose lucubrations on 
tlie {Pur{Port of the sacrifices have been elaborated in 
the Brahmanas.'’ In other w*ords. the transition from 
a natural worsliip to an artificial w*orshi{P. w*hich {process 
terms the chief interest ot the Vedic Period, had 
already been completed. But the pre- Buddhistic 
Hinduism w*hich w*as now* taking shape, was accom- 
{panied by so much pedantry, well exem{Phfied in the 
Brahmanas, that the change to the bold s{)eculations 
and the more healtliy sce{pticism (pf the Rationalist 
Age cannot have been but beneficial. The age ot 
reason w*as, however, {prefigured by certain w*orks 
com{Piled in the Ejpic Age itself. These are the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. The Aranyakas 
or ‘ forest lectures.’ w’ere intended to be read by 
Brahmans w*hen undergoing their 
^the.r'uprnist.ds'' Period ot ascetism as iorest her- 
mits~one of the four {periods into 
which Brahmanhood w*as now divided. Many of the 
Aranyakas form {Part of particular Brahmanas, and 
in all cases they {presiip{Pose the existence of the 

Brahmanas. The Upanishads are religious specula- 

tions contained in the Aranyakas, and any interest 
the latter have is derived from these Upanishads. 
The subject-matter of the L'panishads concerns 
the destroying of the soul anti the nature of the 
Siqpreme Being, subjects that arose very naturally 
from the s{peculations of the Brahmans, although 
they {Paved the w*ay lor teaching of a character re- 
{^ugnant to the priesthood. The w*ords ot the 

great Vedic scholar, Max Miiller, are w'orth quoting 
in this ctpiinection. ‘‘ The {'•hiloso{phical chapters, 
w*ell know*n under the name of Upanishads, are 

almost the only {portion ot \Vdic literature w*hich is 
extensively read to this day. They contain, or are 
sup{POsed to contain, the highest authority on 
which the various sx'stems ot {philosofphy in India 
rest. N(Pt (puly the Vedanta philoso{pher, who. by his 
very name, professes his faith in the ends and objects 
of the Wda. but the Sankhya, the Vaisoika, the 
Xvaya. and Ycpga jphilosO{phers. all pretend to find in the 
U{Panishads some warranty for their tenets, how*ever 
antagonistic in their bearing. The same a|P])lies to 
the numerous sects that have existed, and still exist 
in India. Their founders, if they have any pretension 
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to orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in 
the Upanishads in order to substantiate their own 
reasonings. Now it is true that in the Upanishads 
themselves there is so much freedom and breadth 
ot thought that it is not difficult to find in them 
some authority for almost anv shade oi philosophical 
opinion. The Old I panishads did not pretend to 
give more than “guesses at truth.” and when, in 
('ourse of time, they became invested with an inspired 
character, they allowed great latitude to those who 
])rofessed to believe in them as revelation. Yet this 
was not sufficient for the rank growth of ])hilosophical 
doctrines during the latter ages ot Indian histor\' ; and 
whvn none ot the ancient Upanishads could bo found to 
suit the ]mrpose, the founders of new sects liad no 
scruple and no difficulty in composing new Upanis- 
hads of their own.” The genuinely original Upanishads 
numbered ten, but new com])ositions were gradualh' 
added until the total has reached an aggregate of 200 
or more. Although it is probable that the Upanis- 
hads were largely the work of Kshatriya writers wlio 
chafed under the ])edantic scholasticism ot the Brah- 
mins, the names of their authors are unknown. This 


alwence of accredited authorship was much in favour 
of their being regarded as Revelation. ‘ Sruti ' (things) 
‘ heard from God.' and not merelv * Smriti ’ (things) 


Siuti and Snuiu 
revelation and liadition. 


"remembered.’ The \Ydas. the 
Brahmanas, with the Aranyakas 
and U]^anishads, all are regarded 


by Hindus as revealed Scri])tures, while the Sutras and 


the Puranas. which belong to tlie Rationalist and the 


Puranik ages res})ecti\'ely. are not ordinarily hejd to 
be divinely ins})ired. Such a division is in conlormitx 
with the jiractice observed in almost all religions. 
The earliest sacred books are invariably supposed 
to be in some way or another ot superhuman origin, 
or at least to have been framed l^y divine inspiration. 
They are anterior to clearly recorded history. 


and the mystery incidental to their age invests them 
with the halo of divinit\\ Those ot a later and a 


more historical ])cnod. have, however, the character 
of more purely human documents. The time and 
rircumstances of their origin are more clearly known, 
and they are accordingly not invested with that 
odour of sanctity which is the jinvilege oi tlu' mys- 
terious and the antique. \Vc are speaking, be it 
noticeil. of ]>urely religious books: such e]hcs as the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, wlnle equallx. 
if not more, hazy in their origin than the early sacred 
books of the Hindus, yet on the whoh‘ appm'tain to 
secular literature, and liave therefore no claim to b(‘ 
regarded as Rc^velation. The light they throw u])on 
religion is great indeed, but in tluhr original lorm at 
It'ast, they were not primarily didactic or n'ligioiis. 


III. — Cifsic. 

The rise ot the caste-system mu>t be ascribed 
to the period we are now describing. Even in the 
\Ydic age the priesthood tmided to become a spc‘- 
cial profession, although jiricstly families contained 
memliers of other proh'ssions, and although the jiriests 
themselves — the Rishis of the Rig-\\*da, often ser\'ed 
in their own jxTsons as warriors, and lived freely in 
the world amongst their kinsmen. This tendency to 


.And of a separate 
W’anior ca'-tf". 


Specialization became an acconi] dished fact — the epic 
age. as with the elaboration ot religious ceremonial, 
the jiriesthood became more and 
pnes'tiy ' cine. Special class. separated 

from the bulk ot the people by 
their superior knowledge and sanctity. The knowledge 
required to adequately perform the now complicated 
ceremonial of the sacrifice rendered necessarx the study 
of a lilo-time. particularly as in the absence ot writing 
the whole ma^s ot religious lore had to be laboriously 
committed to memory. The priests themselves could 
be the only teachers, and whom would they be so likeh' 
to instruct as their own suns ? Hence a growth ol 
the hereditary principle amongst the priesthood, and 
the idea, gradually developed that the Brahmans — 
wlio ])eing the superior class of ])riests gave their 
name to the priesthood as a whole, were a distinct 
and a su])crior race. At the 
time tliere appears in the 
newly formed territorial states oi 
tlie Gangetic x alley, a new warlike no]>ility. the cream 
ot the fighting Arx’an race, who assumed the name ot 
Kshatriyas. The priesthood and the warrior class 
for a long time formed together the great ruling class. 
The King was a Kshatriya and the ])riest and nobles 
served him in their different capacities. As this class- 
formation became more rigid, tlie 
ihe Vait.\ns form name Yaisya. (settler) at one time 

.NrvanCommunitv. applied to tlio wliole Aryan race, 

wa- apj>ropriated by the great 
body ot the Aryan people, chietiy tree peasants and 
merchants. A toiirth class was then found to include 
all iKui- Aryans and the descendants of mixed mar- 
riages between members ol the Aryan and non- Aryan 
races. This fourth division of the people was known 
, I r Sudra caste. The Sudras 

non-Ar\,in r,ico. cvc mostly artisaiis and labou- 

rers, ])ert()rming menial services, 
and they occupied the lowest scale ot the social ladder. 
The gulf between the three Aryan castes and the 
Sudras was the greatest gulf of all : in lact in some 
districts, such as Lower Bengal after its conquest and 
settlement in the iK'xt Agt* — tlu^ great <livision between 
the Aryan clas>(‘s ami the dett^sted aborigines w\is 
practically tiie only division lor quite a long period ol 
history. This guli lietween the rai'es w'as exj>reSsed 
by giving to the three Aryan castes the apj)ellation 
ot ‘ Twice-BoriU and to Une Sudras tlie o))pro])rions 
term ol ' Once-born.' 

The toiirlcdd division ot (\astos which w'e have* 
eniimerattMl. tliat division winch tin* 
aiie foinfuM diu- j primitivt* 

Sion hmited in 

application^. aiul timdaincntal, was only rigidly 

carried out in tlie great Middle- 
land, that tract ot Northern India wdiere liounshed 
the fiangetic kingdoms of tin* Epic Age. ]^>y tlu* 
time that the Himlu civilization spread soiUlnvards, a 
variety ol new' castes had been added and tin* old tour- 
lold <h vision was soon forgottt*n, even wiiere it liad 
formerly existed. Enough has been said to show' that 
the basis ol caste division w'as mainly racial and ])rofe^- 
>ional. The first three castes w'ere distinguislu'd 
from each other by jmitession. and all three were at 
first distingnislied from the low'(‘st caste bv ra('e. 


The .Slid I as cliierty of 
non-Ar\.in r.icc. 


'1 lie foinfuld divi- 
sion limned in Us 
application':. 
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With the proi^ress ot Hinduism, the principle ot caste 
division as a method ot social organization became more 
rigid. l)irth became the supreme 
1 he pernicious caste multiplication ot 

'\stein of latei tunes , , , ^ . 

' as \etunknown. })roiessions resulted ill a multi- 

})lication ot castes, the members ot 
each being sternh^ prohibited from changing either the 
one or the other. But this ])ernicious svsttun was 
the growth ot tut tire times : at present caste was 
a new iirinciple and as yet hardlv an evil {irincijile. 
What marked the Epit' Age was simpU' a division ot 
the people into a tew^ mam groujis according to their 
prevailing occupations. The same mild class division 
existed in mo^t ot the kingdoms of medicvval Eurojie. 
“ In the Epic Period the bodv ot the people (except 
the priests and soldiers) still iormed one united 
\"aisya <'aste, and had not been disunited into miserably 
divided communities as at the present dav. The 
body ot the people were still entitled to religious 
knowledge and learning, and to perform religious 
rites for themselves, just like Brahmans and Kshatri* 
yas. And even intermarriage between Brahmans. 
Kshatriyas and \’aisyas was allowed under certain 
restrictions. How'ever much, therefore, we mav 
dejdore the commencement of the caste system, we 
should never forget that the w^orst results of that 
svstem. the priestly monopoly of leitr)ii)iy. the disunion iii 
the Imiy of the people, u)id the aJisolute soeiiil separation 
amony, castes, were unknowai in India until the Puranik 
times.'’ Much interesting information bearing on 
this matter may be gleaned from the literature ot 
the period. Thus the White Yajur Yeda enumerates 
a number of })rofessions followed by the bodv ot 
the people, Waisyas and Sudras : but as vet these 
protessions did not torm distinct castes, and the 
members of each w^ere not se])arated from each 
other by rigid caste barriers. The upper classes, priests 
and W'arriors. enjoyed some special ca'>tt^ ])n\i leges, 
such as exem])tion from taxatum. but thev were 
not yt't sejnirated Irom the main 
In the Epic bod\” ot their tellow catizens b\- 


oiowth of 
Retinenient, 


c-iste baniei;' Uf're 
often i^noir-ii inpiac- 


an insurmountable wall ot caste 
su])eriority. Brahmans. Kshatruas. 
and \ aisyas ate and drank together, 
intermarried, and received the same religious instruc- 
tion, all possesstal tlu^ right ot sacrifice and all alike 
wore the Yajnopavita or sacred thread, wiiich came 
into use during the Epic Period. A passage m one ot 
the Brahma nas shows chat persons born in one caste or 
community might enter into another. Another shows 
that men not born Brahmans might become Brahmans 
by their reputation and their learning. And although 
the Sudra does not seem to have been admitted to sac- 
rifice, yet 111 one of the L'panishads we find a Brahman 
imparting know’ledge to a Sudra, accej^ting jiresents 
from him, and tak mg his daughter to wife. Such a 
tolerant interpretation ot caste jirivileges would have 
been absolutely imjiossible a few’ centuries later, when 
the hereditary principle had once become inexorable. 

/r. Soda/ life, <de. 

Socially, the chief difference betw’een the \Ydic and 
the E[)ic Periods is the greater refinement and culture 
w'hich (diaracterise'^ the latter. The rough w’arrior 


Position of 
Women, 


settlers ot the Punjab had changed into the cultured 
citizens of jirosperous kingdoms. 
The roval courts w’ere thriving cen- 
tres of learning and the kings them- 
selves its patrons. Such a king as Janaka encouraged 
public discussions on religion and j)hiloso])hy. and 
gathered round him the wase men of all the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms. The reign of law’ and order had begun : 
executive and judicial officers maintained order and 
administered the law’ Walled tow’iis w’cre springing 
up on all sides, and W’ealth was ra]>idlv increasing. 

The W’ealth ot rich men consisted in gold and silver: 
and jew’els, in cars, horses, cow’s, mule^ and slaves , 
in houses and fertile fields, and even in ele])hants.” 
Gold, silver and other metals w’cre in constant use. 

What, how’over, is of the greatest intere^t in a 
study of early Hindu civilization, is 'social organization 
and the points in w’hich the men of ancient time 
differed from their descendants of later centuries. Tlie 
chief social feature of this age is ot course the rise of 
caste, a subject of such importance that it has claim- 
ed a special section for itself. Hardly a less interesting 
subject is the position of w’omen. 
Here the customs ot the Epic 
Period show’ but slight change from 
those which marked the \Ydic Age. The absolute 
seclusion ot women w’as still unknown. The Brah- 
manas camtain many passages show’ing the high esteem 
in W’hich w’omen w’ere still held. They w'ere consider- 
ed as the intellectual companion^ of their Imsbands, as 
their helpers in the journe\’ ot life and the partners 
of their religious duties. They moved treely in society, 
freqiieiued ])ublic festi\’ities and sights, inherited and 
possessed propertx’, and (U'ten distinguished them- 
selves in science and in learning. The poMtion ot 
woman in these early times does not <'om})are badlv 
w’lth that of her sisters in early Greece and Rome, 
and it W’as not until the religion ot the Hindus be- 
came debased in form, until their society lo^t its 
freedom and elasticity in Puranik and Mohammedan 
times, that the jiosition ot women w’as degraded to a 
lower le\’el. Conformably with the higli esteem in 
w’hic'h w’omen w ere held, marriage w’as not regarded 
from such a one-sided ])oint ot \’iew’ as it <itterw’ards 
came to be, clnld marriage was unknow’ii. women in 
the U])})er clas.^es at least had some share in the choice 
of luisbands. and w’idow’ remarriage had tin' distinct 
sanction ot the sacred book'^;. 

When speaking ot the social constitution ot the 
W^lic Age. we remarked upon the })revalence ot tiesh- 
eating. This custom still continu- 
ed in the t..])ic Period, when animal 
tood, along w’lth various kinds of grains formed the 
staple diet of the people. In view’ ot the claims ot 
modern \'egetarianism it w’ould 1 h‘ interesting, al- 
though ol course fruitless, to tmquire whether man 
for man the Hindus ot to-day are physicalh' as 
strong as their flesh-eating ancestors. 

W o conclude^ this st‘Ction with a striking picture, 
giw n by Dutt, in his " Civilization in Ancient India,’' 
ot life such as it w'as lived by the citizen of 
Hastinapiira or Ayodhya three thousand years agi). 
The account is ot course based iqion contenqiorary 
literature. “ The tow’iis w’ert‘ surrounded bv w'alls. 


riesh Eating. 
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beautified by edifices, and laid ou.t in s])acious 
streets — which would not bear com])arison with the 
structures and roads ot modern 
tn^he Epic'lWd,' day>— but were probably the finest 

of their kind in ancient times. The 
King’s palace was ahvays the centre ot the town, and 
w’as trequented by boisteroii> barons and a rude sol- 
diery as well as by holy ^alms and learned priests. 
The people liocked to the palace on every great occa- 
sion. loved. res])ected, and w'orshi])])ed the king, and 
had no higher taith than loyalty to the king. House- 
holders and citizens had their possessions and wealtli 
in gold, silver and jewels, in cars, horses, mules, and 
daves, and in the fields surrounding the town. The\ 
kept the sacred fire in every respectable household, 
honoured guests, lived according to the law' ol the 
land, ottered sacrifice> with the help ol the Brahmans, 
and honoured knowledge. E\'er\' Arwiii b()\’ was sent 
to his S(diool at an early age. Brahmans and Ksha- 
triya> and Waisyas were educated together, learnt the 
same lessons and the same religion, returned home, 
married and >ettled down a^ hou^eholders. Pricst^ 
and soldiers were a portion ot the peo])le. intermarried 
with the }>eo}>le, and ate and drank with the i>eople. 
\’arioUs c]a^se> of manutacturers supplied the xairioiis 
W'ants ot a civilized soc'iety. and tollowed their ances- 
tral ])rotessions Irom generation to generation, l)Ut 
W'ere not cut up into se])arate castes. Agriculturists 
lived with their herdb and their ])loughs around each 
town : while hol\’ saintb and men ol leaniing some- 
times lived away in lon^^t^ to add. day bv day. to that 
know'ledge which wa^ th(‘ mo^^t cht^ribhed luaitage ot 
th(‘ Ar\ an-.” 

r. ajid 

1>\ the (dost* ol tht' Brahmanic j^eriod a new reli- 
gion had ('ompletidy rt*j)lac<*d the old. The central 
ligature ol the change W’as the \'ast additional import- 
aiua‘ guH'ii to bucaifici* and jnirification. In the 
Vedic Age ^acrifi(a^ was a natural and spontaneoub 
mode ot expressing pious w'orshij) and adoration, l^ut 
in the period to winch the Brahmanas lielong sacrifice 
is elaborated lor its owm sake : the sacrificial ceremo 
nies assume an abnormal iin})f)rtance and become 
absurdl\ ('omjilex. Flie vanities ol sacrifice w'ere now 
numbered b\- hundreds and yet the mobt rigid adher- 


(*nce to M't lorm^ ol w'ordand mo\'e- 
‘eremnnuu"^''’' "'rf-' iwquirt'd Iroiii the priests. 

Every sacrifice, every act. ever\- 
nu)\'emtml i^ laid dow'ii and described m the Brah- 
manas. and no departun^ is allowed.” It is ])lain 
that superstition w’ab increasing and \'eneration ot tlu‘ 
sacrifiiual ceremonies thems(i\’<^s wa^ replacing ve- 
neration oi the gods. 

Meanwhile the alteration in the conditions ot na- 


tional lite, together with the grow’th ot the priesthood, 
w^as responsible for changes ol heliet. The Brah- 


Changes of belief. 

(i) Evolution by the 
priesthood of luoie 
spiritual conception" 
of the deity. 

(n) GioNNth of po 
pular theologv. 

of the ]»henomena 


mans lound in Brahmanasj)ati. “the 
Lortl ol Prayer." a special god lor 
their order. Then by a further step 
Brahman, the sacred being, w’as 
evoh'ed and became the highest 
divine ])ow’er. Thus we have a 
deity whose basis is no longer one 
ol nature, but one of a more 


spiritual character than any of tlie original Wdic gods. 
And yet. desj)ite the growing reverence for Brahman, 
monotheism did not for the people at large take 
the })lace of polytheism. The old Vedu^ gods sur- 
vived. although with inferior prestige and power, 
and as time went on, the j)opular religion emi^ra‘x^l 
quantities of new’ gods, many of them derived from 
the aboriginal population, until in the Puranik age 
the Hindu gods came to be numbered by millions ^ 

The position the old gods held in the new’ system 
was practically that ol Satellites to Brahman. In- 
vocation and sacrifice to them w’as retained, but their 
character and attributes had undergone change. The 
doctrine of transmigration W’as coming into prominence, 
and the heaven of Indra W’as substituted for that oi 
Yama. But souls w’cre only regarded as abiding lor a 
short period previous to regeneration in this heavenly 
abode. It is difficult to reconcile the emj'ihasis laid by 
the Brahmans upon the minutiae of ceremonial with 
]>rogress in higher theology The evolution ol the con- 
ce])tions of Brahman, and Atman, the w’orld-soul, 
seems w’holly incompatible wath the growing crudities 
ot the ]>opuiar faith and the endless and trivial ritual 
by which it w’as being supported. We must, how’ever, 
suppose that the Brahmanic priesthood recognized 
the low’er ideals of the ])eo])le and distinctly catered 
for them without juirposely seeking to raise their own 
The B,,.hmans, by Positioii and prestige thereby; 
merit and position, the the im])utation ot interested mo- 
natural leariers of the tives to actors on the stage 3,000 
years ago is always perilous. 
Nor is there reason to doubt the sanctity and honour- 


able intentions of the priesthood as early as the 
Epic Age. They had achieved their position h\’ 
superior merit, and being the brain- j)ow’er of the 
people W’ere entitled to leadership in matters intel- 
lectual and spiritual. This ])osition involved abne- 
gation of earthly pomj). The Brahmans in order to 
retain spiritual pre-eminence gave u]) all claim to so- 
vereignty. No Brahman could be a king, nor for the 
present did they rise above a position ot equality w’lth 
the great Kshatriya caste Again, there is no doubt 
that tile Brahmans at this time practised temj)erance 
and sell -deni a I m their lives Asceticism W’as gaining 
ground, and the lour-told division of a Brahman’s life, 
now beginning to be observed, included a period ot to- 
tal severance trom the world, during w’hieh the desires 
of the bod\' eoiild be complett‘ly curbed and the soul 
lelt Irce to attain perfection by intense contemplation. 

Besides setting an example of iinvvurldliness and 
religious sanctity, the Brahmanic [iriesthood deserved 
due praise tor the services it rendered to the cause oi 
learning. Learning in ancient India w’as invariably 
connected with religion. Literary culture naturally 


grew' up first among 
Progie?" of learning. 


the Brahmans, as it w’as their duty 
to preserve and hand dow’ii the 
sacred books which formed the 


chief literature of primitive Hindu civilization. Thus 
it naturally fell to the Brahmans to collect and arrange 
the early Yedic hymns. Next the develo])ment ol 
ceremonial, as has been noticed above, led to the 


comjfilation of further Yedas. Finally, the change 
from the old religion to the new’ w'as responsible 
for the copious commentaries, called Brahmanas, 
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which the priests ol the E])ic Age ('ompobcd to ex])lain 
the old, and to harmonise the old with the new . 
Though the Kshatriyas dei>erve commendation lor 
their share in the bold speculations ol the U])amshads. 
it must have been the Brahman speculations on the 
nature ol the deity which made tliese studies possible- 
In the case ol the two great epics also, just as they were 
completed in alter years by Brahman intellects, so their 
origin may ]>robably be attributed to Brahman art in 
the Epic Age. Respect lor Brahmans is. lor instance, 
inculcated in the Mahabharata, and instances can be 
quoted from the jwern of warriors being punished lor 
not showing jiro})er respect to priests To this age 
also behmgs the beginning ol astronom\' as a regular 
study. The Rig \Ada contains traces ol only the 
most elementary astronomical observations, ])ut 
the literature ot the Ej)ic Period indicates a consider- 
able progress in this science. The Lunar Zodiac was 
arranged about this time, and must have been the 
work of the Brahmans, inasmuch as astronomy was 
studied, not lor its own sake, but for its im]H)rtance in 
regulating sa(Tifices and religious rites. Tlie sciences 
ot Logic. Etvmology. Numbers, and Prosodw among'^t 
others, are mentioned by a writer ol the jieriod, and it 
is not too much to believe tliat a beginning w as alread}’ 
being made in all those branches ol learning which 
were destined to reach such a high level in the civiliza- 
tion oi ensuing centuries. {.)1 all this learning the 
Brahmans were the head and soul ; and whether the\ 
wrote and taught at the courts of kings, at the rt‘gular 
Brahmanic settlements lor higher education, the 
Parishads. or in the sylvan retreats \\here learned 
}>riests gathered eager students round them, equalh 
in all cases the\' justilied bv results the high position 
tlu“y had obtained in the social s\'stem. The value ol 
('lasses, and ot institutions, must not be judged ])\- their 
feebleness when in decline, and just as the mediae \'a] 
priesthood performed in\aluable services in Euro])e 
l’>cfore other classes became enligiitened : so the Brah- 
mans served ancient Hindu civilization w'ell by ]>er- 
forming functions which no other class was \Tt <'a- 
pable of performing. Above all thev must be 
credited w'ith having lit the lamj) of learning in India 
at a time when the West was still in barbarism and 
darkness, ages before the birth of Greek civilization or 
the foundation of Imjierial Rome, 

Chapter 111 . The Sutra or Rationalist Age. 

800-327 B.C. 


That epoch ot Hindu History which succeeded the 
Epic or Brahmanic Period is generally known as the 
Sutra Period or the Rationalist Age. Wdnle there 
can ])e little doubt that the special characteristics 
which mark it off from its j predecessor became j pro- 
minent about 800 B.C. there is less consensus ot ojpi- 
nion about the later limit ot the jperiod. Buddhism 
arose in the bth centur\' B.C.. but did not become the 
supreme religion in India until the reign ot Asoka in 
the 3rd century. The Buddhist peri(pd jprojpiT ma\- 
then with reason be dated from the 3rd century B.C. 
and not before. But while the characteristics of the 
, . , , , Rationalist Ag(' no doubt siir- 

M\('d until the* gr(‘at ;rd ('entur\ 
expansion oi P>iiddhism. another imjportaiit consi- 


deration inteiAeiH's to di'iintiid .i bie.ik in (iir qth 
ccntur\’ B.C. This consideration u the tact that 
what may lx* called tlu' historn al jperiod [propei 
Ipegins with the growth ot M.igadha and thr iinasion (»t 
Alexander in the 4th (\Titur\. Isolated dates ma\ 
no doubt b(* ascrib(‘d with ((‘rtaiiUy to an e<ulier jpe- 
riod. but It Is (Pn]\ trom about the tmu* ot Alexander 
that a historical narratu'e ol aii\ coininumtx lH*ct>ines 
])()s^il>le. Hence it will Ipe most ( oiuamumt to con- 
clude our account ot the Sutra Period on the e\e ol 
Al(‘xander’s iiwasioii. and tittinwaiaN to prel<u'e the 
Instore’ ot tlie Buddhist Age b\’ a briet narralue ot 
Alexander’s metetpric descent on India. 


/. Characteristics ij tht Sutia l\>l(hL 
The m(,>st striking ('haracteristu's ot the jieriod 
are expansion and enterprise, together with the assi- 
duous cultieation ot rea^fpii and iitilit\ . 1 he Ar\an 

cohpnists now penetrated into the remotest })art^ ot 
India, and carried Hindu cn'ihzation to the verv south 
ot the jpeiimsula. The tnitta prise winch ])n)ni])ted this 
exjpansion sliowcxi itselt aKo in the nupre enduring c<pn- 
quest ot literature The \’erbo^e and jpedantic works 
(pI tlie last ejPocli wtue now ('ondeiised into servii eable 
manuals- anrl the Sutras thus comjposcd testily to the 
jjiactical sense, the utilitarian bias, ot the ag(N A mim- 
Iper ot s('ien('es. old and new. were eagerh studied and 
works written to elucidate them, (irainmar was raised 
to the jxpsition of an inde])end('iU s('ienc(‘. S\'^tenl'>ol 
jphih.p^ophy wen^ elaborated whicli had tlu' greatt'st 111- 
tiuence upon Indian religion and thought. Fiiiallx 
tlieri^ aroN(‘ on tlu‘ ^oil ot India tlnit noble taitli ot Ciau- 
tama Buddlia. which though ot ^low and insignifi- 
cant grow'th at hrst. was \ct destined a tew (.entuncs 
later to be t'agerly weh'CPint'd t liroiighoiit the East, un- 
til it became the religion ol a tliird ot the human race. 
C'olonization and coiupiest. thr (‘xtension ot Aixan 
{'i\alizatiou in India, togeUlua* with grt'at ht(‘rar\’ tmter- 
pnze and far-reaching religious ehangos : these are the 
kevnotes of the peri(pd, and tluw mark it out as one 
ot the most brilliant m the long roll ot Hindu history. 


//. Political Features of the Period. 

Hindu F.xpausiun. 

Betoi'e the end ol the Epic PtTiod tlio Hindus liad. 
as we ha\’e seen, conquered and settled the expanse 
of countr\', stretclnng trom about Delhi to North Be- 
har. While there I'aii be found in the Bralmianas and 
other literature ot the tunc stray notices of mcprc re- 
mote lands. Southern Be bar. Mahva and (lujarat, 
yet tile number ot Hindu ach'enturers and ('olonists 
who jienetratcd to these non- Aryan districts Ctin have 
been but small, and Hindu cuilization in the Ejpk 
Age w'as practically confined to the great Arxavarta 
ot the North, that tract extending trom the Doab to 
Behar. conquered, and in the main ])eopled by tlie 
Ar\'an invaders. But in the Sutra Period, the Hindu 
r T, , conquests rolled on and spread the 
wu'Ul" l°^uuX“' Ar>an civilization xMiler 

and wider, until liv the beginning 
ot the Buddhist period the greater part ot India 
jprojper liad come under Aiyan rule or iiitiuenct'. 
A (omplete and ('oiinei ted account of these events is, 
ot ( oursc. impossible, owing to deliciency ot records, 
i)ut contemporary literature ami the observation ol 
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toreigners supply us irom time to time with interesting 
])ieces of information. Thus in a 6th century work ol 
Baudhayana, India is divided into three portions— (i) 
Aryavarta. the true home ol the Aryans and the 
moVt highly esteemed part ot India. (2) Most ol the 
Punjab.* Sindh. Ciijarat. Malwa and the Deccan, 
with South and East Behar. The people ot these 
districts were ol mixed origin by the fusion ot 
Aryans with aborigines. (3) The least esteemed 
part ot India, comprising Orissa, part ol Bengal. 
->()me ot the Puniab. and most ol Southern India. 
These three grades jwobably denote three different 
stages ot the Hinduizmg processes. The passage 
affords striking testimony to the rapid expansion ot 
Aryan civilization which had taken place after the 
close of the Epic Period. Coming to the fifth century 
we find a powerful Andhra kingdom occup\’ing the 
Deccan as tar south as the River Krishna. It w^as 
about this time that Herodotus wTote his monu- 
mental history, in the third book of wiiich he testifies 
to the greatness of the Hindu peoples, and their 
flourishing condition. From other sources it seems 
certain that the whole of Southern India had been 
Hinduized by the 4th century at least, and the three 
kingdoms of the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas al- 
ready founded. The conquest of Ceylon, although 
its authentic date is hidden be- 
charauerSoOf their j^^ath a mass of legend, cannot 
e\pans. . have taken place much later 

than this. Thus before the conclusion of the Ration- 
alist Age a complete chain of Hindu or Hinduized 
States was spread over the Peninsula from its northern 
to its southern limits. It must not. how’ever, be su])posed 
that this expansion took the same form as the conquest 
of the Gangetic basin several hundreds of years before. 
The ])resent process was not so much a conquest by the 
sw'ord or a ubiquitous settlement of Aryans, as a gradual 
and ])eacefui Hinduizing of the tribes that peopled 
the peninsula. “It was a social rather than an 
ethnical revolution. The aborigines W'ere not hunted 
down and slaughtered wdiolesale, or even dispossessed 
of their land, but. coming under the influence of a 
stronger race, they learned to adopt its civilization 
and religion.” Particularly w^as this so in the south 
and centre of India. The Dravidian races wdio in- 
habited these parts had attained a considerable 
civilization of their owm, and were living in towns 
according to a settled form of government. What 
happened then was a conflict of civilization, and the 
triumph of the Aryan, the stronger civilization ot 
the two. But in many parts the population remained 
almost entirely Dravidian, and retained their own 
special languages (as they still do in Southern India) 
along wdth much of their owm religious belief. Sanskrit 
never took the place of the Dravidian languages ot the 
south, nor did the Hindu religious system take a really 
hrm hold of Southern India until alter Buddhist times. 
And it is easy to see that before this w’as accomplished 
the contact of the Hindu with the aboriginal faith had 
resulted in the adoption by Hinduism ol many non- 
Aryan deities, superstitions, and forms of ritual. 

■■ The Punjab <?hou 1 d propeily belong to Aryavarta, but the earlle^t 
home of the .Aryans m India ‘^eeins to have fallen so behindhand m 
development, that it came to be lowly esteemed by orthodox Hindus. 


While the processes at work in the newly Hindu- 
ized countries south ol the Vindyas can onl}* be thus 
roughlv outlined, we are fortunately 
^^o^.^ryav^arla.^^^ picture more accurately the 

political condition ol the Hindu 
peoples in Arya\'arta. particularly in the later years 
ol the period. Little can be learnt about the more 
important kingdoms during the early Sutra ])eriod, 
but when the curtain rises in the 7th century consi- 
derable changes in the States-system are found to 
have taken place since the close ot the Epic Age. 
The northern plain and the north-WTst of India 
from Gandhara (near Peshawar) to L jam in Malwa was 
occupied by sixteen great countries, either monarchies 
or tribal republics. 

The chief monarchies w'ere 

(1) Magadha, now^ known as Behar. a country 

onlv slightlv colonized in the Epic 
in the 7th century. Age, but iiow’ gradually obtaining 
paramount power. Raj agriha w'as 
the earlw Patali])utra the later, capital 
of this kingdom. 

(2) Kosala, wdth wKich we have alreadv become 

acquainted in the last period. 

(3) The kingdom of the \^amsas or \^atsas. south 

ot Kosala. Its capital w^as Kosambi 
on the Jumna. 

(4) Avanti, still further to the south, in the 

modern Rajputana, with Ujain as its 
capital. 

Among the twelve other States wdiich complete 
the list, there flgurc certain names wath wKicli wx arc 
already familiar — ^the Kasi^, soon about to lose their 
power and independence, the Kurus and Panchala^. 
sadly diminished in importance since the Epic Days, and 
the \hdehas, now' one of the eight confederate clans 
of the \^ajjians. but formerly the important kingdom 
of Janaka. the scholar and ])hilos])her. This X'ajjiaii 
confederation is important because it included the 
jKiw'crtul Lichchavi clan, wdiose chiefs, now' about to be 
related in marriage to the kings of Magadha. w’ere 
destined to be ancestors ot the kings ot Nepal, ot the 
Mauryas and of the great Gupta dynasty. Its capital, 
Wsali, situated somewhere in Tirhut, was at this time 
a great and flourishing place. 

From about the year 600 a considerable amount 
of intormatu)!! about Magadha. Anga. Kosala, Kasi, 
and Vesali is supplied by the Jain. Buddhist and 
Brahmanical books combined, w'hile the rest ot the 
country is left in almost total darkness. Kosala 
had now incorporated the ancient kingdom ot the Kasis. 
u iAr u regarded as the premier 

Growth ot Magc-iclhci ^ t t i x i i 

State of India, a position wdiicli 
however, it soon yielded to Magadha. The early lists 
of kings in the case of Magadha alom^ can claim anv 
The first Magadhan monarch ot 
wdiom anything ini]) or taut is 
known is Bimliasara. the titth ot 
the Saisunaga line. He is credited wath the annexation 
of Anga. a small kingdom on the eastern frontier 
ot Magadha. and he may with 
reason be regarded as the tounder 
of the Magadhan Imjierial ])ow'er. 
During his reign Gautama Buddha seems to have 


historical reality, 
1 he Sai-unaga Line. 


L.embasara about 
519-490 
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Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
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'FHE HEXCtAL CHAMBI^R OF 

commerce:. 

'Ehe Hi-tory or a CjRKai 
IX'^T lTU'l n >x. 

'The story of the giowth of Calcutta 
and the great expansion of its ftiisincss 
IS a firscinating one. d’he last hundred 
\ears have \Mtnessed the transforma- 
tion of the trading station, established 
by stubborn Job Charnock, into a 
flourishing city that now contiols the 
vast tiade of a huge province and has 
developed into the capital of India. 
Every year has seen the resources of 


Bengal incieuse and multiply, and the 
commerce C)f Calcutta grow in volume 
and importance. 'Fhe ever-mounting 
trade figures of the last fifty years are 
eloquent of the enterprise of Calcutta 
merchants and the lich resources that 
lie behind the prospeiit) of the city. 

The period when the business in- 
teiests in Calcutta llist (^ombined tor 
oigani/ation dates back to 1S38, when 
what was styled the “ ( 'alcutta Chambei 
of Commerce “ w'as established ^*ery 
little IS known of this Association. 
There is, how'ever, on record a letter, 
dated December 1S33, addressed to 


tile “ Merchants of Calcutta," calling on 
them to state their \iews with legard 
to a pioposal to compile a half-yearh 
statement of the imports into Calcutta. 
It is veiy possiljly this letter which 
inb[)ired the creation of the Calcutta 
Chambei of Commerce, which was 
destined to meige after a few years into 
the Bengal Chamber of Commeice 
Twenty-live firms subset ibed to this 
letter, and only one of these firm‘d- - 
Messrs. Cillanders, Arbuthnot Co.— 
exists to-day under the name it then 
bore. Messrs. Macken/.ie, Lyall cX Co , 
though not among the signatories of 
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the letter, also carry on business to-day 
under the same name and style as in 
^^ 33 - Although there is no written 
record of the work done by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce in its nineteen 
years of existence, it must have clearly 
brought home to the merchants of Cal- 
cutta the practical value of organization. 

In 1853 the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce came into existence, and the 
Calcutta Chamber ceased to be, after 
doing its work in serving as the founda- 
tion for the more vigorous in^3titution. 

When the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce was founded in 1853 it had 
a membership roll of 86 Calcutta mem- 
bers and eighteen mofussil members. 
The Committee that was charged 
with the construction of the new 
Chamber was composed of the 
following gentlemen : — Mr. J. J. 
Mackenzie. of Messrs. Mackillop 
Stewart & Co. : Mr. W. ^V. Keitlewell, 
of Messrs. Kettlewell, Drabble Co. 
(now Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen Co.): 
and Mr. D. Mackinlay, of Messrs. 
Gillanders, .\rbiithnot N' Co. At the 
special meeting on 14th May 1853, 
when the Chamber finally took shape, 
a special vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. W. ^V Kettlewell for his work 
in connection with the project. The 
following gentlemen constituted the 
first Committee of the Chamber : — 
Mr. J. J Mackenzie, President : Mr. 1 ). 
Mackinlay, \hce-President ; Mr, David 
Cowie, Mr. J. S. Elliott, Mr. \V. W. 
Kettlewell, Mr. C. B. Skinner, and 
Mr. J. P. Mackell)an. 

The Presidents. 

'Phe list of Presidents who have 
held office since Mr. J. J. Mackenzie 
first presided over the deliberations of 
the Chamber make a distinguished roll. 

Mr. Mackenzie held office from the 
1st May 1853 '855- He was 

succeeded by Mr. David Cowie, who 
held office for three years, from 1S55 
to 1858. Mr. D. Mackinlay, of Messrs. 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co, held the 
position for two )ears, from 1S58 to 
i860, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
J. N. Bullen, of Messrs. Kettlewell, 
Bullen, who acted as President from 
t86o to 1861, from 1862 to 1863, and 
from May 1864 to May 1866 Among 
other leading merchants who have held 
the j)OSition of President are : — The 
late Mr. F. Schiller, of Messrs. 
Borradaile, Schiller &: Co., who was 
President in 1866. '^J'he late Mr. R. J. 
Pullen Smith, c.s.i., of Messrs. Jardine, 


Skinner (is: Co. : the late Mr. George 
Yule of Messrs. Andrew Yule Co. : 
the late Mr. J- J- J- Keswick, of Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner tV Co. : Mr. H, B. H. 
Turner, c.i.E., of Messrs. I'urner, 
Morrison Co. : the late Mr. Robert 
Steel, C..S.I , of Messrs. R. Steel & Co.: 
Sir Alexander Wilson, of Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner Cv Co.: Sir James L. 
Mackay, g,c..m g , k c.i.e., of Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. : Sir 
Patrick Playfair, kt,, c.i.e., of Messrs. 
Barry Co : SirAlDn Arthur, kt., 
of Messrs. Ewing & Co.: Sir Montague 
Turner, KT., of Messrs. Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie &: Co.; the Hon Mr. E. 
Cable, of Mes:>rs. Bird& Co., and the 
present President, the Hon. Mr. A. A. 
Apcar, of Messrs. Apcar & Co. 

The first Secretary of the Chamber 
was Mr. T. M. Robinson, who only 
however held office for a year, and he 
was succeeded in May 1854 by 
Mr. H. VV I. Wood, who held the 
appointment for thirty years, retiring 
in 1S84. Mr. Wood was succeeded by 
Mr. J. F. Rutherford, who after only a 
few^ months’ service was unfortunately 
removed by death. Mr. S. E J. Clarke 
w’as then appointed, and he remained 
as Secretat) of the Chamber for eleven 
and a half )ears until his death in 
January 1897. Mr. Clarke’s connec- 
tion with the Chamber will long be 
remembered as a fruitful 01 e. Great 
activity w^as then displayed in all 
directions, and the influence of the 
Chamber w’as widely felt. 

In 1897 the present Secretary, Mr. 
W. Parsons, w’ho had been Assistant 
Secretary for the previous five years, 
w'as appointtd, and the scope of his 
work is sufficiently indicated by the 
many important questions that the 
Chamber has of late years taken up 
and the ^lendid results achieved for 
the commercial community. 

The Work 01 uhe Cham];eie 

In reviewing the work of an 
important institution like the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, it is of course 
only possible to give a mere outline 
and only to indicate the very great 
influence it has exerted on the fortunes 
of the Province. Lord Curzon, him- 
self a wonderful organizer, w'as not slow 
to recognize the great work done by the 
Committee, and he gave an idea of 
the value he attached to its influence 
at the memorable dinner held on the 
12th February 1903 to celebrate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, 


During the course of the ^dceroy's 
speech, probably the most business- 
like and inspiring oration from the 
commercial point of view’ e\er deliver- 
ed by an Indian ^*iceroy— he took 
occasnm to outline the many reforms 
that he contemplated, particular!) 
those touching cn commercial matters. 

He then took the countr) into his 
confidence with regard to man) big 
schemes, for the commercial ad\ance- 
ment of India, schemes that are now- 
being lealised. And, in making the 
occasion the medium for his pro- 
nouncements, he paid a well-deserved 
compliment to the influence and im- 
portance of the Chamber. He referred 
to the creation of a Department of 
Commerce, which has since been 
firmly established, and tlie great help 
afforded lum by the Chamber of 
Commerce in the matter. The ^’iceroy 
was insistent on the fact that the 
Government machine needed the 
business element to vitalise it : ‘C\fier 
an experience of four )ears in this 
country, I do not hesitate to say that 
we are trying to run tin's Empire with 
a staff that would be considered inade- 
quate in a second-class European 
kingdom We came here as tradeis, 
we developed into conqiieiois, ai.d 
long since we weie turned into ad- 
ministrators. But now the Go\ernmenl 
( f Ii dia are expected to be much 
more. are required to be up to 

date and to know’ ever) tiring about 
agriculture, commerce, emigration, 
labour, shipping, customs, iht applica 
tion of ‘■cience to every form of 
production, the secrets of coal, iron, 
steel, salt, oil, tea, cotton, indigo and 
jute. The fact is that we have not yet 
expanded to the needs of the new situ- 
ation. You cannot in a moment take a 
race of specially trained administrators 
and expect them to develop the capaci- 
ties of the merchant. Graduallv, 
but surely, w’e shall make things right. 
I am the last man to piopose the 
multiplication of posts or the creation 
of sinecures. AVe must have special 
departments and special men over them 
to deal with special jobs, instead of 
allowing technical subjects to he dealt 
with at the end of a day’s work by a 
tired-out civilian." 

For this hearty appreciation of the 
business needs of ti-e community, Lord 
Curzon was heartily applauded. 
“Already,'’ he went on to say, “in my 
time we have done a good deal in this 
respect. AVe have placed education and 
archeology under txj^ert heads. A^’c 
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have brought out mining experts to 
inspect our mines. We have imported 
a Government architect to purify oiir 
egregious taste. We have created a 
Department (^f Agriculture with an 
Inspector-General at its head, and we 
now propose, with the aid of the 
munificent donation that I recently 
received from a wealthy American 
gentleman, Mr. Phipps, to unify in 
one place all the various departments 
of scientific investigation in connection 
with agriculture.” 

The creation of the Pusa Agricul- 
tural Station, with its expert staff and 
its splendid machinery for conducting 
agricultural experiments, has since 
been completed, and its value to the 
commercial community is betond all 
doubt. One more matter in which the 
commercial world is under a debt of 
gratitude to Lord Ciirzon is the creatit^n 
of the Railway Board. He referred 
to this project also at the Anniversary 
Banquet: “I have long had my eye on 
railways, and it has always been my 
hope, before I leave India, to do some- 
thing to introduce a more commercial 
and a less departmental element into 
their administration.” There can he 
no question that the Railway Board, 
composed as it is of practical and 
experienced men, will bring Indian 
railways more into touch with the 
needs of the community. 

Although Lord Curzon in his his- 
torical speech dealt with tiie broadest 
aspects of commercial life, it is signi- 
ficant that he dwelt at length on the 
needs of Calcutta itself. It must not 
be forgotten, and the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce have shou n themselves 
alive to the matter, that Calcutta is 
the port of a great Province, and that 
as commerce progresses, the city in all 
its aspects must he made adequate. 
An unclean city, of evil repute among 
the nations, would have a terribly had 
effect on trade, and it is for this, if 
for no higher reason, that the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has devoted 
so much attention to the question of 
improving tiie city. In the speech 
made by Lord Curzon he eloquently 
pictured the Calcutta of the future, 
while touching realistically on the 
imperfections of the present city 
There is,*' he said, ‘‘ the vast and 
unsettled problem of the interior ef 
the city, the congested areas that 
skulk behind a fringe of palaces, the 
huge palpitating slums. What are we 
going to do with them ?*' I'hen in 
answer to his query he outlined the 


ol^jects of the Calcutta Improvement 
Scheme. So wondei fully did the pos- 
sibilities of Calcutta appeal to the 
imanination of Lord (’urzon that he 
said : ‘‘sometimes, when I contem- 
plate the possibilities, the enormous 
possibilities, of this place, I almost 
feel — you may regard it as a strange 
ambition— as if when I laid down the 
post of Viceroy I should like to be- 
come Chaiiman of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration Perhaps, if 1 

were Chairman of the Municipality, I 
should exact rather laige conditions. 
I should require ten years of office, 
sufficient cash, and a free hand. Gi\e 
me those commodities and 1 would 
undertake to make this city the 
pride of Asia and a model of the 
Eastern World. I would open out 
all ) our crowded quarters and slums. 

T would employ electricity as the 
universal illuminant. I w^ould have a 
splendid seivice of river steamboais, 
for it is astonishing to me how 
little use is made of tlie river b\ the 
ordinary residents of Cab utta. I 
would nave all the quarters of the 
town connected by a seivice of 
sul}urbnn railwn)s or electric trams. 

Long after 1 have gone I 

shall study the records of your pro- 
ceedings and shall never cease to regard 
it as a pride that for a number of the 
hardest working years of my life I 
w\as a citizen and a son of this great 
imperial city." 

It is needless to say that this 
inspiring speech of Lord ('urzon's 
made a great impression. It brought 
vividly before people the condition 
and the iiossihilities of ("alcutta. 
'Fhe Chamber of ( 'ommerce has 
always lieen keenly aware of the 
necessity of improving the city, but 
this direct appeal went far to stimulate 
interest in tIio.se who w*ere perhaps 
somewhat indifferent to the physical 
needs of the city, d'he value of the 
Chamber of C'ommerce to the com- 
munity, apart from its unique 
position as the Parliament of C'om- 
merce, rests on its vigilance for the 
public interest. It has served faith- 
fully in this direction in keeping the 
necessity for the improvement of 
Calcutta before the (jovernment and 
people. The special commercial 
problems of the city are the condition 
ol the river and wharves, the railvva)s 
and railway stations, and the state of 
the com nninirat ions generally. It is 
a vital matter though that the health 
of the city should he guarded. 


Plague has for years claimed its 
thousands (>f victims. Besides hamper- 
ing trade witli foreign countries, the 
terribD mortality has affected disas- 
trously the labour market, d'he gravity 
of these contingencies has not been 
lost on the Chamber of C'omnierte, 
and it has done valuable work in 
urging j)reveiuive and special n easiires 
against the spitad of the disease. Its 
powerful voite has been laised again 
and again m protest with gieat effect. 

The Chamber has earned the grain 
tude ol the community not onlv for 
laying ]>iiblic needs belore the Gov^' 
ernment. but liy its dignified delence 
of ])uhlic interests. Not only in mer- 
cantile matters has it proved itselt 
the champion oi tlie ])iiblic vveltare, 
Init in political and inq^icrial affairs 
It has stood out stronglv and made 
the weight ol its influence lelt. It 
would be difficult to giv^e in detail 
the many occasions when it has con- 
spicuously o]'ij)Osed or sU])])orted tlie 
Government, but its record has been 
a triumphant one. until the l^eiigal 
Chamber ot Commerce has come 
to be recognized as a very con- 
siderable factor m the government 
of the country. \\*hcn the enor- 
mous interests invadved are consid- 
ered and tlie great strides that 
the business ol the Province has 
made, this is hardlv to be wondered 
at. \Mien the merchants of Cal- 
cutta were first impressed with the 
iitilitv ot combination tlie trade ol 
Calcutta was insignificant compared 
with wliat it is tivday. Tea was 
almost unknown, and when the 
Chamber was founded, the great 
jute industry of Bengal was just 
struggling into existence, and the 
v^alue of jute exported did not 
amount to more than i2 laklis ol 
rupees a year. Bengal has now 
thirty-four mills with an estimated 
annual outjmt vxilued at aliout 
j2 crores ol rupees. The coal in- 
dustry during the last fifty yeai> 
has come into existence and assumed 
big ])ro]'>ortions. and on all sides the 
industrial activity has deveiojied 
and increased enormously. It is 
diffienlt to believe that fifty years 
ago India had but one short line 
ot railway, twenty miles in length, 
open lor traffic. There are now 
about twenty -SIX thousand miles 
open. The tonnage ot shij:)S arriving 
in Calcutta m fifty years has risen 
from 411,715 tons a year to 
4>533 /m 8 tons. 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


History records the fact that the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce was 
established on the 22nd September 
1S36, under the auspices of Sir Robert 
Grant, who was then Governor of 
Bombay. 


?^[enzies Co., Ritchie, Steuart Co.. 
MacVicar, Burn & Co., McGregor 
Brownrigg & Co., and birth Co. 

These firms met in solemn conclave 
and formulated certain rules and 
regulations which, in the main, are in 


invoUing their common good: to 
promote and protect the general mei- 
cantile interests of this presidency, to 
collect and classify information on all 
matteis of general mercantile interest; 
to obtain the removal, as far as such a 
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business : to communicate with the 
public authorities, with similar associa- 
tions in other places, and with indivi- 
duals, on all subjects of general mer- 
cantile intere^.t, and to arbitrate between 
parties \viiling to refer to and abide 
by the judgment fT the Chamber/’ 

In the introduction to tins chapter, 
it is stated that the Chamber was 
established under the auspices of Sir 
Robert Grant. 'I'he credit is really 
due to Mr. John Skinner, whose por- 
trait adorns the rooms of the Chamber, 
wath the following inscription : 

JohnSkinner, Esq., whose exertions 
in establishing the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, and subsequently in 
furthering the objects for which the 
Association was formed have been 
so eminently useful to the members.’’ 

Mr. Skinner was Chairman of the 
Chamber during the years 1S36-37, and 
again in 1830-40. Below is a list of 
the names of tfie gentlemen nnIio held 
ofhee in the following years up to 
the present time : -Cvl. T. Brownrigg, 
1837-38; H. G. Gordon, 1838-30 : 
T. R. Richmond, 1840-41 ; C. B. 
Skinner, 1841-42: S. D. Murray, 

1842- 43 ; J. Wright and E. Eymi, 

1843- 44: t. Cardwell, 1844-45: J. 
Smith, 1845-46; \V. Graham, 1846-47: 
John Parsons, 1847-4S: A G. Latham, 
1S48-49: Robert Strong, 1 840 50 ; W.S. 
Giey, 1 850-5 1 : John Parsons, 1851-52: 
A. H. Campbell, 1852-53: H. B. 
Gilmour, 1853-54: James Graham, 
1854-55 ; W. i'. Hunter, 1855-56 ; A/J\ 
Binny and H. ]>. Gilmour, 1856-57 : 
John Fleming, 1 85 7-5S : Robert Ryrie, 
1858-59 : H. I). Cartwright and Henry 
Scott, 1850-60; Andiew ( Irant, George 
Hamilton and George I.ord, 1860-61 : 
James N I'leming and Michael H. 
Scott, 1861-62 : Robert Hannay and 
Alexander P»rown, 1862-63 : Andrew 
Grant, 1863-64; A, C. Gum[)ert and 
Alexander Stewart, 1864-65 : A. J. 
Hunter, 1865-66 : W. Cdiri'^tian, A. J. 
Hunter and Alexander Browai, 1866-67: 
J. Foggo, 1867-68 ; Hamilton Maxwell, 
1S6S-69 ; H. K. Astley and I). Graham, 
1S60-70 : A. I). Grant, 1870-71 ; W. G. 
Hall, 1S71 72 :J. K. IFlhell, 1S72-73; 
H. E. Bright and E. Lord, 1S73-74: 
1>. W'at'.on, 1874-75 . J, A. I-'orhes, 
1875-76: G. P. Henry and Donald 
Graham, 1S76-77 : ^\'alter Lang, 
1877-78 : M. Mowat. 1878-70, C. 
Macdonald, 1879-80; J. N. Graham, 
1880 Si : IF Comber and W’. M. 
Macaulay, 1881-82 : James d'liorburn, 
1882-83 : Sir F. I'orbes Adam, A?., 
C.I.E., 18S3-84, 1884-S5, 1S86, 1S87, 


1888, i88(): A. F. Beaufort. 1800; 
L. R. W . 1 ' oricNt, I 8<)0 -i; 2 : J. F. 
Sym()n^, 1892: R. S. Cani{)bell. 1803 : 
^\^ R. Macdonell 1893, 1894, iS(;5; 
.\. F. Beaufort, 1896 : A. Abercrombie. 
1897: R. H. Macaiihiy, 1898: A. Aber- 
crombie, 1S90: ^\ ]lliam Greases, 1900. 
1901, 1902; j. M. Dick, ii;o2-o3 : 
C. H. Armstiong, 1904-05. 

STAT^^T^CAL In rOR.MATIONA 
The (Chamber publi^he^ a series ot 
returns which show the course of trade 
trom da_\ to day, both in imports and 
expoits. ITe Daily ^irrival Kttur?i,' 
as its title indicates, gi\es the iecei[)ts 
into Bombay, by lail and sea, of 
cotton, ^\heat, and seeds from the 
various stations and Sea Ports serving 
the Agricultural Districts. These re- 
turns are issued every morning to the 
Members of the Chambei and other 
subscribers, and give the receipts for 
the 24 houis ending at 6 f.m, tiie 
[irevious day. The great utility of the 
return is generally lecognised and 
apiireciated by the Commercial Com- 
munity of Bombay, shouing, as it 
does, in a distincii\e form, the ainvals 
of produce from each im[)Oitant Rail- 
way Station in India. 

Ihc Z)a//v Trade Retuni^" which 
is anotliei inq^ortant publication, deals 
witii the trade by sea, and under the 
b.ead ot Imports slunvs the different 
grades of piece goods and \arns, 
yellow metal and cop[jer sheets ini- 
j)oi ted into Bombay by Banks and 
Mercantile Houses, together with the 
names of vessels carr\ ing the cargo 
and the ports trom which they have 
sailed, d’he impoits of treasure, that 
is to say, gold and silver bullion and 
coin, is also showai from day to day. 
Similar information is given as regards 
the daily exports, such as cotton, 
wheat, seeds, country-made twist and 
[)iece goods, ^\dth this return is also 
published a list of steameis and the 
cargo cairied by them from Bombay 
to ports in Europe, China, Ac, d'hen 
there is a table giving the names of 
vessels in course of loading in the 
docks or in the stream, showing, in each 
case, the description of cargo received 
on board from day to dry. Paiticulars 
are also published showing the names 
ot steamers sailing from various ports 
for Bombay : also the dates of depar- 
ture from Bombay of steameis of the 
P. A (.), S. X. Com[)any and other 
leading liners. Theie is also in the 
same return a list of vessels I>ing in har- 
bour, including steamers of the Royal 
Navy and tlie Roval Indian Marine. 


I'he (f ham her also publishes twice 
a week detailed returns known as 

If/i/'orl" and Expiat ' ALvif/eds. 
d'iiese give tne paiticulais (-f the caigo 
cauied by tac/i steamer to and from 
Bombay, and the inloi mation is of 
particular value to ineichant^, inasmuch 
as it enal)les them to follow the e\pan- 
sion or contraction of trade in any 
uarticulai class ol merchandise. 

d'liere are three statements which are 
issued once a month. ( )nc show^ /he 
quan/i/y (>f iXpoits af co/fou, Steds^ and 
zrheat fioin the pruaipal p<>n'i in 
India (Bombay, Calcutta, Kaiachi and 
Madias) to EurO[}e, China, japan, Ac. 
Each commodity is ‘^eparatel) shown 
as also the share of each province. 
I’he second return gives in detail the 
inipurts from En*(pe^ more particular Iv- 
in legard to Grey Cloths, Bleached 
Cloths, 'i'uikcy Red and Scarlet Cloths, 
})rinted and dyed goods, fanev cloths of 
vaiious descriptions, AVoollens, Vain^, 
Metals, Kerosene Oil, (’oal, .\niline 
1 )yes, Sugar, Matches, Wines, and other 
sundry goods. 

Tile third statenieni is headed Movt- 
nitut ij Eieee G(>od> and Yarns by Kail, 
and shows the despatches from Bom- 
bay tn other centres of trade served by 
the (beat Indian Peninsula, Bombay, 
Baioda and Ceiitnil India, and other 
connected Railwa)s. d'he exports 
dealt with in this leturn leler jirin- 
ci[)al]y to Piece (b)(>ds and Vains, both 
impoited and ot local manufacture. 

llie Weekly Relnrn shows the clear- 
ances of Cotton, Wheat and Seeds : of 
.Manganese Ore, Mvrabollams, Hides 
and Skins, Cow and Buffalo Horns. 
Gum Arabic and Ohbanuin, (Ground 
Niit«, Cotton W'asteand Fly, Oil Cakes, 
Bones, louse, crushed, meal and stnews, 
and other miscellaneous articles. 

'The return know n as Current (f nota- 
tions is issued once a w’cek on the 
da) of the departure of the Indian 
mail fur luiiope, and shows the lates of 
exchange for Bank and Mercantile llilF 
on England and Pans, and “ First Class 
Credits, ’ prices of IFigiish bar gold, 
sovereigns and bar silvei. Government 
of India Securities are also quoted : 
as w-ell as prices of Grey Shirtings, 
Varu, ('opper, and Yellow Metal, Bar- 
Iron and Steel, Sugar, both Mauiitius 
and China descriptions, d’he state- 
ment further gives tiie current market 
rates of the leading descrif'tions of 
coal, k.nghsh and Indian ; the ruling 
rates of the vaiious growths of cotton 
are also included with their classifica- 
tions, togethei with the prices of Wheat 
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and Seeds, Sugar and Opium, and the 
current rates of freight to English and 
Continental Ports. 

The Annual Reports of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce are bulky 
volumes, and the one for 1904 con- 
tains, like its predecessors, a record 
of much useful ^York that will he 
found invaluable in the mercantile 
communuies, both of Bombay and of 
those cities in commercial relations 
with the Western Capital of India. 
The interests of the Chamber— as will 
be apparent from what has been said 
in other parts of this chapter— are of 
a very comprehensive charactei — as 
wiiie, indeed, as those of the trade 
and industry they represent. The an- 
nual volume is no mere dry compila- 
tion, but a very living portion of the 
history of Bombay, and a ciedit to 
the members of the staft' whose duty 
it is to put such a mass of varied 
material into such readable form. 

Affiliated Bodies. 

'The Bombay Millowners' Associa- 
tion and the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association are, under special 
arrangements, affiliated with t h e 
Chamber, and their general Secretarial 
work is conducted by the Chamber's 
staff. 

The objects and duties of the Mill- 
owners’ Association (which was 
established in the year 1S75) are to 
encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity among Millowners and users of 
steam and water power, on all subjects 
involving their common good, to pro- 
mote and protect, in any way which 
may seem best, the interest of Mill- 
owners and users of steam and water 
power, especially of those who may be 
members of the Association, to collect 
and classify information on all matters 
of general interest, to obtain the le- 
moval, as far as this Society can, by all 
legitimate means, of all acknowledged 
grievances affecting Millowners and 
users of steam and water power as a 
body, to receive and decide references 
on matters in dispute, which may be 
laid for arbitration before the Associa- 
tion, and to communicate with the 
public authorities, and with any indi- 
vidual or corporation, when it may be 
needful to do so, on all subjects of 
general interest to members of the 
Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Associ- 
ation has also been in existence for 
many years. The objects for which 
the Association was established were, 
inter alia^ ‘Ho adjust disputes 


between persons engaged in the Cotton 
'Prade, to establish just and equitable 
princiides in the said trade, to main- 
tain uniformity in Rules, Regulations, 
and usages of the said trade, to adopt 
standards of classification in the same, 
to acquire, preserve, and disseminate 
useful information connected with the 
Cotton interests throughout all 
markets, and generally to promote the 
Cotton 'Frade of the City of Bombay 
and India ; and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted.’’ 
Representation on Purlic Bodies. 

The Chamber has, under legislative 
enactments, the right of representation 
on such public bodies as the Bombay 
Port Trust, the Municipal Corporation, 
and the City Improvement Trust. 

The Council of the Governor of 
Bombay includes, among its non- 
ExecLitive Officers, a representative of 
the Cliamber wlio is also Ex-Officio 
a member of the General Committee 
of the Chamber during his term of 
office. 

Arlitra’itons. 

Rules regarding General Disputes 
and Arbitrations have been in existence 
in the Chamber for many years, and 
have worked most satisfactorily, the 
decisions given being, in all cases 
arrived at by competent and impaitial 
arbitrators appointed by the General 
Committee of the Chamber. 

r^lLMHERS OF THE CTlAMRER. 

On the first September 1905, tiie 
number of members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce amounted to 
93. Of these nine represent Banking 
Institutions; eleven Shipping Agencies 
and Companies ; three firms of Solici- 
tors ; three Railway Companies : two 
General Publisheis ; two Engineers 
and Contractors ; and 63 firms engaged 
in Cleneral Mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested 
in mercantile pursuits, desirous of 
joining the Chan.ber, and disposed to 
aid in carrying into effect the objects 
of the same, are admitted members 
])rovided they aie duly ballotted for 
and elected under the rules of the 
Chamber. The subscription for mem- 
bership is per mensem, and an 
additional charge is made to firms 
subscribing to the Tiade Returns pub- 
lished by the Chamtier, which are 
referred to elsewhere in this Chapter. 

Honorary Members. 

Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or eminent in commeice and 
manufactuies, are elected Honorary 
Members of the Chamber. There are 


three such Honorary Members at the 
date of the publication of this volume : 
namely, Tiie Right Honorable Lord 
Reay, LL.D., G.C.I E., at one time 
Governor of Bombay; Mr. A. H. 
Campbell and Mr. J. M. Maclean. 

Secretaries. 

The following are the names of the 
gentlemen who have filled the office 
of Secretary of the Chamber from 
time to time : — R.X. Murphy, 1836-3S ; 
J. E. Brenan, 1838 : R. X. Murphy, 
1S38-41 ; T. J. A. Scott, 1841-46 : 
John Connon, 1846-57 ; John Mawson, 
1S57-59:' J* Crowe (acting), 1858-59; 
H. Flrooke, 1S59-64: James Ta}lor, 
1864-73; John Gordon, 1S73-84 : 
David Whitson (acting), 18S1-82 : John 
Marshal], 1S84-98 : Frederick Noel- 
Paton, 1898-05. 

Mr C. J. Michael, the A^sistant- 
Secretary, has been connected with the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 
o\er twenty years. He has, on several 
occasions, acted as Secretary, in addi- 
tion to his own duties. The many 
important (questions which have come 
before the Chamber during the last 
quarter of a centuiy have, in each 
case, passed under his observation ; 
and his long and valuable experience 
therefore, enables him to be of great 
assistance to siucessive committees, 
who are called upon, from time to 
time, to deal with matteis, the history 
of which, in many instance^, has to he 
traced back many >ears. 

The present incumbent, Mr. J. B. 
Leslie-Rogei s, succeeded Mr. Frederick 
Noel-Paton in 1905 on the resignation 
of tiie latter gentleman to join tlie 
(Government of India as Director- 
General of (Commercial Intelligence 
in the new" Department of Commerce 
and Industry. Mr. Rogers, it may be 
mentioned, has had a varied and exten- 
sive experience of over twenty years 
in India, and has an intimate know’- 
ledge of its people. He was the 
President of the Debra Dun Planteis’ 
Association, and cliosen delegate of 
that district at a Conference at Lahore, 
held by the Lieutenant-Go\ernor of the 
Punjab, for the purpose of re-opening 
trade with Afghanistan and Central 
Asia ; and subsequently he was nomi- 
nated b) the Indian Government as 
representative of the Tea Industry 
and Trade in Tapper India on Lord 
Roberts’ Mission to Cabul. He is a 
versatile writer on Industrial Com- 
merce, and political subjects connected 
with India and a distinguished Volun- 
teer Officer. Vntil recently, Major 
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The Tea Industry of India. 

Its Rise and Progress. 


It was in 1760. when 
Hastings was Governor-GeneraJ. 
that Colonel K\'d. one ot the ear- 
liest of Indian botanists, hrst plant- 
ed tea seeds in the garden of his 
house near Calcutta. The exist- 
ence ot the indigenous ]>lant m 
India was then unknown. Colonel 
Kvd received his seed from China. 
It was brought lo him by the East 
India Company's vessels plying 
between Calcutta and Canton. 
The Company had determined, at 
the instance of the British Govern- 
ment. to make some experiments 
in tea cultivation in India. These 
experiments the\' entrusted to Co- 
lonel Kyd. Under his care the 
bushes liourished. notwithstanding 
the unfavourable climate. He re- 
])orted the results to Sir Joseph 
Banks, who prepared a memoran- 
dum on the subject for the Go\a*rn- 
or-General. Sir Joseph suggested 
that the cultivation ot tea should 
be seriously undertaken : and he 
mentioned Behar and Kiich l^ehar 
as districts where tlie budies wvaild 
be likely to thri\e. From China 111 
1703 sent plants and seeds to 
Calcutta. But the political difh- 
culties which arose about that time 
kept the question in the back- 
ground ; and no immediate 
were taken to put his ideas into 
])ractire. There seems however to 
have been a leeliiig that an indi- 
genous plant existed in the country. 
To decide dehnitely who actually 
discovered it is not easy. The 
records are coniiictirg: they ha\e 
given rise to controversy; and opi- 
nions ditler. Wbat is clear is that 
betwxeu 18 r 9 and 1825 the dis- 
covery was made. By some it is 
attributed to David Scott, who 
was the hrst Agent to the Governor- 
General in Assam. By others to 
one of the tw'o brothers Bruce, who 
were Scott’s contem}>oiaries. In 
1824, on the breaking out of the 
Burma war, C. A. Bruce was ap- 


pointed by Scott to the command 
of a division of gunboats. His com- 
mand was in Sadiya ; and while 
there he is said to have sent 
specim<"ns of the tea plant to Scott, 
He subsequently stated tliat he 
had been preciously intormed by 
his brother— Major R. Bruce — ol 
the existence ol the plant. On the 
other hand it is assorted that "^cott 
had sent specimens to Calcutta as 
early as 1821. There is doubt as to 
whetlier Scott was himself in Assam 
proper prior to 182 1. His speci- 
mens may howxwT have been sent 
to him from some of the district,-, 
within his jurisdiction. But wiiether 
the credit belongs to the Bruces or to 
Scott, the tact remains that no 
immediate practical use w\is made 
of the discovery. The scientific 
adviser to Government at the time 
was Dr. Wallicli. the Sii perm tent 
dent of the Calcutta Botamcal 
Gardens. To him the ]) knits and 
>et.ds w\ux lor warded. But he was 
— as he atterwards admitted — 
sceptical as to wiiether the As>am 
shrub was really a Tlica. He recog- 
nised it as a C'UticUid : but beyond 
that he ^vas not prepared to go. 
As a matter of tact he aj^peai^ to 
have been a little aiiathetic about 
the c}uestion. He appareiitlv held 
the view' that geiuiiiie tea could 
not be produced outside China. 

In due course Chip tain Jenkins 
succeeded Scott in the Commissiou- 
ershij) ot Assam. Jenkins is be- 
lieve<I to ha\'e been previously 
interested in the tea question. 
He made investigations: and. aided 
by Lieut. Charlton, he re-discovereci 
the f >lant . He lorwairded 1 10 1 a- 
nical specimens to W^allich, who 
was even then reluctant to admit 
that the jTant was a genuine Th:<i. 
This w’as in 1834, or j^ractically 
ten years after the original dis- 
covery by Scott and the Bruces. 
Lord William Bentinck was Cio- 
vernor-General. The East India 


(Company’s monopoly ol the China 
trade had come to an end in 1833. 
They had pre\i(jusly toreseeii trou- 
ble m this connection, and were 
naturally anxious to obtain a new 
source ol su])])]y. Consequentlv 
they dixwv Lord \Villiam BeiUmck’s 
attention to the im})ortance ot 
introducing tea cultivation into 
India : and he announced his deter- 
mination to do e\er\'thing possible 
to acclimatise the liest ty]>es oi 
China plants. He appointed a 
C^ommi^M(.)n to examine tlie ques- 
tion, and to report on the localities 
best suitcfl lor China tea. The 
Comniissioii deputed (lonlun, their 
Secretary, to China to investigate 
and to bring back sjKxmnens. But 
soon alter his departure they 
learned ol the re -discovery oi the 
Assam ]>laiit by Jenkins and 
Charlton. They hastily recalled 
Gordon, but subsequent iv changed 
their miiuU. and deputed him to 
China a second time. For Walhch 
appears to have been still uncon- 
vinced ol the identification ol the 
Assam plant. In consequence ol 
his liesitation the Governor-Gene- 
ral appointed him and Drs. 3 Ic 
Clelland and Griffiths as a commis- 
sion to report on the discovery. 
The three travelled througli Assam, 
and they seem to have agreed 
tliat a genuine TJicd had at last 
been iound. But Wailicli still la- 
voured the China type : and he 
recommended the Himalayan dis- 
tricts as the most suitable lor grow- 
ing it. His colleagues, ditlermg 
from him. sU])porte<l the claims ot 
Assam. But \\ allich’s view a}')j')ears 
to have prevailed. Gordon brought 
plants an<l seeds with him on liis 
return irom China. The seeds 
were raised in tlie Calcutta Botani- 
cal Gardens: and in due course the 
young plants were sent, some to 
Assam, some to the Himalayan 
localities, and some to Madras, 
In the first and last named districts. 
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the experiments were unsuccessful, 
ljut in the mean tune other cxperi- 
mt'Uts ill the cultnalioii of the 
imhpmous plant luid hccn initiated 
in A<sam by Cajitain Jenkins. 
These Were tostcred by Dr. (xriffiths, 
and e\'entiicdly samples ot itcnuine 
Assam tea wert^ t produced. In 
iSp^ the Assam Company was 
toimed in London, with a capital 
ot nearly a (piarter of a million 
sterlini<. It was by no means 
successlul at first. For about ten 
years most ot its experiments seem 
to ha\'e ended in disaster. In 
tact at one time it was on the verge 
of liquidation. But gradually it 
strengthened its position. Its me- 
thuds of cultiwition and manutac- 
ture were reformed: and bv about 
1852 it began gradually to enter 
upon an era of prosperity. In the 
meantime (dher gardens were being 
opened out in all directions. By 
1854 the exports ot Indian tea to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 
250-000 Ihs. In the following \'ear 
the indigenous plant was discoxer- 
ed in Cachar: and in 1856 INIahomed 
Warish found it in South Sylhet. 
The Jorehaut Company— a most 
successful undertaking— w'as con- 
stituted in 1858. And fnun that 
date the tea industry ot Assam 
may be said to ha\'e been fairly 
estai^lished. 

It is now' necessary to turn to 
those Himalayan localities, the 
claims ot winch as ])rospectiye 
tea-grow'ing areas had been urged 
so strongly by Dr. Wallich. As 
has been already indicated, the 
balance of opinion m the early 
days ot Indian tea favoured the 
Himalayas. Xot Wiillich only, 
but other scientists Ro\ le. Supe- 

rintendent of the Government Gar- 
dens at Saiiaranpur, and Falconer 
Ills successor for instance — —were 
inclined to that view'. Tiieir anti- 
cipations were not realised, although 
It is not untrue that the Cliina 
varieties do tiourish in the cool 
hill climate. Xatu rally it was not 
foreseen that the strongly flavour- 
ed Assam indigenous teas w'ould 
become pojmlar with the consumer. 
There is therefore notliing surjiris- 
mg in the endeavour of the (jov- 
ernment to produce teas })n wisely 
similar to those imported into 
the United Kingdom trom China. 
Reference has been made to Gor- 
don's mission to the latter country. 


and to the stock wduch he brought 
back with him. Ap})arentlv these 
plants did not suffice: for a further 
supply was ( allied tor. To obtain 
it Mr. Robert Fortune was depu- 
ted by the Government to China 
ill 1848. He returned to Calcutta 
in 1851. w'ith a large cpiantit v ot 
seed, and upw'ards ol 20.000 ])lants. 
Wdhle in China lu^ had studied 
methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture. On his return he visited 
Dehra Dun and the Kangra \Mllev, 
and reported upon the plantation^ 
there. His report w'as untavour- 
able. The Go\'ernment w’as dis- 
ap] )ointed at the non-success of 
their efforts: and, hut for the per- 
sistency ot Dr. Jameson, w'ho ha<l 
succeeded Falconer at the Saharan- 
pur gardens, they would have ter- 
minated their ex]X"rimcnts. For 
it was just al)out this time that 
the affaiis of the A^sam ('omjianv 
were at the lowest ebb : and the 
]>ro^])ects of tea cultu’ation in 
India were gloomy indeed. But 
I.ord Dalhousie visited Kangra in 
1852. He ])erniitted the t‘xperi- 
ments to be extended hv the culti- 
vation of Holta: and he allow’cd 
Fortune to undertake a second 
mission to China, (.)n his return 
Fortune again rejiorted on the 
Kangra and Dehra Dun gaifleu'^; 
and he w'as lorced to admit that 
'Ujme ot his ])re\'ioU'^ ^triiTures 
were not justitied. In tact he now' 
went so tar as to say that he had 
not seen better plantations in 
China. Xeverthclcss he still criti- 
cUed, and for some time a contro- 
versy ])roceeded betw'een him and 
Jameson. To follow it is not now' 
necessary. But it w'as probably not 
without its value, tor it doiiluless 
contrihuted— as did most of the 
disjnites concerning tea — to greater 
jn-ecision ot investigatiom’ and 
lienee ultimately to lietter methods 
of cultivation and manufacture. 

It has been alreadv' remarked 
that l)y 1858 the industry w'a> 
fairly established in Assam. In 
i8f)i the Indian crop reached the 
res])ectable total of 
the hulk ot w'hich must have 
been produced in As^am. At 
al)Out this time tc-^a began to at- 
tract the attention ot company 
promoters and sfieculators lioth in 
England and in India. The Amer- 
ican Civil \\ ar w'as in ]>rogress; and 
tortunes w'ere being made w'ith 


unexampled rapidity in India. 
The success of the Assam and Jore- 
luiut Com]ianies. and of a tew ])ri- 
vate gardens, enabled exaggerated 
pictures to be draw'ii of the jiros- 
pects before concerns with large 
cajdtal. Land was recklessly taken 
up. Comjianies were hastily 
formed. Almost every day '^aw' 
the constitution of a new com]>anv 
111 Calcutta, Shares rose to an 
extravagant jiremuim. Land was 
easily obtained hv sj)eciilators : tor 
thi^ stringent waste land rules in- 
troduced by Government in 1854 
w'cre to a certain extent relaxed 
in i8(ji. Some of the ]>romoters 
endeavoured to clear and cultivate 
the land. But in man\' eases large 
clearanees were made without aiiv 
adequate ])ro\'isioii tor labour. In 
others there W'as not even an at- 
tenijT at cultivation. LInter):>ris- 
mg jiromotcTs tound it to be more 
})rohta])le to j)ersuade shareholders 
to invest in gardens which did not 
exist. As for examjile in Xow- 
gong, wlwre the manager tor a 
London sjH'culator was instructed 
by the latter to clear and ])lant a 
certain area of waste land tor deh- 
\’erv to a Conqianv to whom it 
had hemi sold as a tea garden. 
The inevital)k‘ se(pitmre ot all this 
wild excitement tollow'ed s]ieedilv. 
By i8bf> tlit^ bogus ( ompanies wore 
generally ('olhq)sing. A strong 
n^ac'tion against tc‘a stq in. Share- 
holders sold out in frantic haste. 
The mania was succeeded bv a 
jianic. Shares wliich liad l)een 
forced up to a heavy premium fell 
to nominal values. ^ In tact the 
crisis became so acute tliat in i8()8 
the Government ajipointed a ('oin- 
rnissiou to enqiiirt' into tin* stati' 
ot the industry. The report ot 
the Commission show'cd that the 
older gardens w'ere giuierallv 
nourishing. That is to say lii 
those (Vises w'here they had not 
been damaged by tlie influeiu'e oi 
]>r()moters. But as rt^gards several 
of the new' concerns, tlie Commis- 
sion intimated that in the general 
interest they should be w'oimd up. 
From this ])eriod the crisis ])assed 
slowly away. That a severe blow' 
had been dealt t(3 the industry 
was evident. Considerate time 
ela])sed before confidence w^as re- 
stored. But there was a gradual 
improvement; and by 1870 several 
new' and ultimately prosperous con- 
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cerns — the Brahina^AitiM Tea Co . 
Ld.. and the Scottish Assam Tea 
Co., Ld., among them — had been 
termed. 

In the meantime production had 
})een advancing, despite the de- 
pression. From i.boo.ooo Ihs. in 
i 8(>2, tlu‘ crop reached <S\ million^ 
in 1SO7: an<l hv 1N70 it had risen 
to 13,300.000 ttfs. The progress 
which had been made in tlu* difter- 
ent district> is well illustrated by 
the proportion which each ot them 
contributed to this total. From 
Assam, /.c., the Brahmaputra \ddley, 
f), 400, 000 Ihs. were deriw'd ; troin 
Cachar and S\lhet g.hoo.ooo ths : 
troin Darieehng, Kurseong. the 
Terai and the Dooars 1.700.000 Ihs: 
and troin Kuinaon. Kangra. and 
Dehra Dun boo. 000 tbs. riuis 
atter about t\\ent\' \ears tlu^ Hima- 
lavan distiRts. ot which so much 
was at one time expected, did not 
\u'ld a croj) ot a million ])ounds. 
From 1870 to the present time* the 
progress ot the iiulustry, so tar as 
production is concerned, has been 
rapid, l^v 1880 an an*a ot .208. 41) J 
ae res was being (ailtivatt*d: and 
the tot<il \ield was gicjJ^.oa^ fts. 
Ten \'ears lateu* tlu* (Uiltiwited aia-a 
rea<'h'ed 344‘‘'^-7 ae'res: and the 
\*ield 1 1 a.o ’,b.4( )b Ihs. I he suc- 
t'ee*duig deca<le witnessed an e*\'en 
sw liter advance. For bv i<)oo the 
area ('xteinled o\a*r 52^,487 aiax's: 
and the production aggr(\gated 
i( )7.4bo,bt>4 hts. I lu* bite*st tigures 
-those tor IP04 -diow^ that the 
areM now iuuU*r ('ulti\'ation is 3^4^ 
317 acre> : and that the total yield 
is 222.-03.Ob1 ths.* Assam is. ot 
course. b\ bir the most important 
of the protliu'ing districts. W ith 
a cultivated area ot 337,821 acres 
and a vield last year of. I52,848,()()7 
tt-)^.. she IS easily tirst. Bengal 
follows with an area ot 134.008 
acres and a yield ot 33.885. 821) Ihs. 
Southern India comes next with an 
area of 33.3^-^ acres, and a yield 
of 10. 712. 1)40 Ihs. I he (kwelopmeiit 
of the industry in Southern India 
has been marked, ^ince cultivation 
was commenced about twent\; years 
ago in Tra\’ancore and ( ochin. 
Of all the Indian tea districts the 
Himalavan districts in the United 

* I heso tignr< althcnigh they atf* the ottic.al 
returns, -lioiiUl be. in the ofiinion cf the 
l)irtct()i-(,eneial of St iti^tio?, i educeil b\ about 
2'6 mils to allow foi inaceut<tL les, iindei- 
estiniates, and on. I he total ciop t'<‘i 1004 
IS con^ideied to be ioughl> about Jiu o mil. lb. 


Provinces and the Punjab have 
exhibited the lea^t tendency to 
expansion. At the ])resent turn* 
their cultivated area is ohiciallv 
returned a*^ 17.300 acrt‘-^ : and tlieir 
jiroduction at 4.48(r82() lh>.. Hut 
as a large number ot the gardens 
are ot \’er\’ -«mall extent, and are 
in the hands ot nati\’e (Uiltivators, 
tlu'se figures may not be absolutely 
reliable. 

It has been alrcadv remarked 
that the United Kingdom ha> al- 
WMVs been the ]^rincipal market 
lor Indian tea. Peril a j is. there- 
f(jre. it ina\* be ot interest to traci* 
brietiv the progress ot the tea drink- 
ing habit 111 that country. Wdiut 
seems so be tile (*arlit‘''l re('ord ol 
the imjiortation ot tea Irom (diina 
into Fhigland is an eiiliw in the 
books ot the Fhist India Uompan\ 
in fune i0f)4 ot a present ot 2F)S 
2 oz. ot iJiCii ha\ang b(*en made to 
the King (Charles 11 ). The jirax* 
was 40 shillings per tfi. Twaa \ ears 
later the Company made Hi-' Haje'^- 
Xy a iurther present ot 22 ’| ths. at 
30 shillings a pound. By 1O77 
the C(.)mpan\’ -'eein to haw -^e- 
(Uired a supplv tor commercial 
])urjM )se-'. Pi'R (*> ra ngi'f I t r( )m 
i 3 to { 10 sterling per pound. A 
heax'v import duty oi 3 shillings per 
pound and 3 P*^^' rent, 
w\is levied in 1O80. Naturallv 
it dRi'ouraged coiRiimj ition. But 
nevertheless 111 1 7^ U ^ imj )()rt-' 

amounted to 103.000 th-': and the 
price had dropped to ih shilling-. 
From 1710 to 1810 the Com])anvA 
sales aggregated 73o.2io.oi() this., 
valued at (, I 2 (). 8 o 4 , 3 o 3 - this 

qiiantitv about llb mils, were re- 
exported to other couiitiie-. In 
iSii the quantity ot tea consumed 
in the Ihiited Kingdom is recorded 
as being 22.434.332 this : in 1820 it 
reached - 3 ' 7 ^~-b 33 
30.04b. ()33 this. : m 1840, 31.71(1,000 
ths: in 1830, 31,000.000 Fis; jn 

i8()o, 7(1.800.000 ths.. oi which a 
verv small proportion was ])robab- 
ly Indian. At a very early jieriod 
in the history ot tea the Fast India 
('ompanv obtaint*d t rom the I >ri t- 
ish (iovernment the right t<i be the 
sole inqiortei's. hhis jirn'ilege the\' 
enjoved tor nearlv oiu' hundred and 
eightv \*ears. it lieiiig abcdished a- 
late as 1833. 

One of the most striking tea tun's 
in the hislorv ot the Indian te<i 
industrv is the gradual dis]>lacemeiit 


ot China tea by Indian in the 
Uniti'd Kingdom. In i8()() China 
tea represented ot) per cent, ot the 
total consumption, and Indian 
tea the remaining 4 pt‘r ('eiit. From 
that time to the jireseiit the Indian 
])rop()rtion luis been stea<lil\' 111- 
( reusing. In 1870 u rose to 
II per cent, and thence to 2-"^ 
pt'i* (cnt. m 1880, to 52 pi'i* cent, 
in r8()() : and to 5(1 per rent, 
in I <103. Ceylon teas lirst made 
their apjie.LiMiiiH^ oil the London 
market in 1883. ( )t the total 

consumption the\’ then represente<l 
one pi'T ('eiit. In t(*n \ears the 
percentage ro-e to ]i at about 
wliudi figure it -till -tand-. A- 
ri'gard- ai'tiial w<‘ight tiie import- 
ot ( Inna t(*a did not decline 
until attc-r i87(r In that \eai 
tlu*\’ rea('h(*d tlieir maximum ot 
12(1,140000 his. Ihev have -Hire 
so tar I'oiitrai ted that in lo'H the\ 
did not mneh exered ii mil. Hi-. 
And even betore 1870 China tea laih-d 
to k(*ep abrt*a-t ot the growinr; 
demand. From the oveiavlielmiiiL: 
proportion ot <)() pi*r t'ent. in l8(>f). 
It L*ll to 83 prr ('t'lit. in i87<). I>\ 

188(4 it reached 3H per rent.: i)\ 
i8(D II prr ((*nt: and in il 

toU('hed as low a- 7 jier leiit. 

The-e are extraordinarv figure.^, 
and the\' lurm-h ('onelu-ixa* testi- 
monv ol tin* ener^v with wIiK'h 
Indian and ( evlon tea propnetor- 
have pti-lied their jirodiii't. The\ 
are ol interest aDo as -howing how 
the British publu' gixuliialK i\ - 
ah-ed the -upenont\' ol Indian 
t(,‘as ox'er Chinese. The ca[)ture 
ol tile Bnti-h market has been 
indeed <i great triumph lor the 
l^ritish plantt*!'. Hut like most 
\'iclorie> It ba- entailed a -aeriti(e. 
A- the consumption ot iiblian 
and ( ex'loii tea has gone on iiu'rea-- 
iim. till* ax'eragt' price Iki- ('ontinued 
to tall. In 18S1 when the con- 
sumption ot Iiblian tea in tht‘ 
United King<loiii wa- ]u-t o\ er 
48', millionths -the ax'erage wholr- 
salt* pru'e was i-. 3d per Ih B\ 
i8f)i this had dropped to lopl: b\' 
i()oi it had reaehetl 7ld. . and 111 
1004 11 -rood at <)'8{jd Manx 
('au-es have contributed to tliR 
re-iilt. Ill a kt'eii Miiiqietition lor ,1 
market. ]4nce- naturally <le('hne. be- 
cau-e the aguH'gate Mipplx trom the 
ditterent ('ompt'titors tends to 
exceed the demand. This lias lieen 
the rase as regards tea 111 the Umied 
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The 

Jute Industry of Bengal. 


The history ol the jute industry 

^ , in Bengal is curious. 

Introductorv. • x . 

inasmuch as the in- 
dustry in its present shape is 
modern, while the plant Irom 
which the fibre is derived has 
been cultivated in the province 
from time immemorial. For very 
many years doubts existed as to 
the particular plants which yield 
the fibre. But a Commission, 
which was appointed in 1S73 by 
the then Lieutenant-Governor ol 
Bengal, settled this ])oint beyond 
dispute. The Commission showed 
that the jute of commerce is 
yielded indifferently by two distinct 
species ot Tiliacece, namely, Cor- 
choriis olitoriiis and Corchorus cap- 
siilaris. The Bengali word pat in- 
cludes both these })lants, and also 
the fibres obtained Irom them. It 
seems that former]}’ there was con- 
siderable confusion as to the differ- 
ent Indian fibre-vielding plants. 
The same vernacular terms \\ere 
employed to denote various plants, 
fibres and cloths, with the result 
that it is now difficult to determine 
which particular plant is intended 
by ancient writers. But for the 
purposes ot the present brief ac- 
count of the modern industry, a de- 
tailed reference to these points is 
unnecessary. For none of the Ben- 
gali words were adof)ted by Euro- 
peans to indicate the fibre obtained 
from Corchorus olitoriiis or C or- 
c horns capsularis. The Euroj)eans 
introduced a new title, “jute," the 
origin of which seems to be doubt- 
lul. Xor is it an easy matter to 
say when the term was first 
used. It is indisputable, how- 
ever, that as tar back as the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the 
European nations interested 
themselves largely in the manu- 
facture of canvas and cordage 


from Indian fibres. There were at 
that time factories and ropevv’orks at 
se\ eral places, chiefly on the Oris- 
sa seaboard, under the control of 
the East India Companv. Reference 
is also made by a Dutch writer — 
Fi ancis Valentyn— to factories at 
Palicol below Gan jam. and atHoogh- 
ly. But although it is almost cer- 
tain that the fibre of Corchorus was 
used at these factories, there is no 
trace of the word jute.'* Xor do 
the earlier travellers in India — c.g., 
Bernier, Fayrer and Sir Thomas 
Roe. — employ the term. The first 
mention of it a])pears to be in the 
'‘Commercial Index to the Proceed- 
ings of the late Board of Trade in 
1796'’. It is there stated that jute 
had been sent to the Honourable 
Court of Directors on more than 
one occasion. In a (les])atch, dated 
4th December 1800, the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court ol Directors 
S])eak of pat and sunn, ])ut not of 
jiitt\ So that the word was not 
then in general use. But soon 
afterwards it seems to ha\’e becoint* 
popular ; and. so far as the Govern- 
ment correspondence is concerned, 
to ha\'e entire!}' superseded e\'er\’ 
other name for the fibre. The de- 
rivation of the word is, as has been 
indicated, somewhat oijscure. But 
the generally accejited ex])lanation 
is that the term jute is sim])]y 
the Anglicised form of the Lrixa 
jJwt. and the ancient Sanskrit 
jhaf. At least this is the deriva- 
tion which has been acce])ted by the 
Government of Bengal. It is sup- 
ported by the fact that the Euro- 
peans were first connected with jute 
in the Orissa district. The verna- 
cular names for the fibre are multi- 
tudinous; every district has a sj^ecial 
designation for almost each variety ; 
and the same variety is called by 
different names in different districts. 


Jute is cultivated ina large number 
ol the districts ol Ben- 
gal, and Eastern Bengal 
and to a smaller extent 
in Assam. Taking the latest 
available statistic^, the ])rincipal 
Bengal districts are the following. 
The figures re])re 5 ent the number 
of acres which it is estimated 
were sown during 1905. — 

ii'-ru- acre' 

15 3 oo Ho^ra 1,5,000 

Howrah , 51.000 Pubtia ,. 20' tco 

24-P.irc;.ina'- io -)X, 1 .. 210,100 

.. 45 ' 'Oj M\ nieii^iii^li 7,3 jcj 

M ur'.hidahad . 40 Faiidpur . 134,000 

Je'-xore .. 41.300 nacke>-guti.:e iSooj 

Raj'.halii . izi 000 lijipeia . 246.0 jo 

Dinaji'iir .. 123.000 Bli.\‘:.i.pur 17 xo 

lalp.iigiin . ii_o loo Purnea .. 260000 

R..ii^juir 33500c M.dda .. 31.600 

In each of the other growing dis- 
tricts the area is below 13.000 acres. 
The total area under jute cultiva- 
tion in the ])rovince is estimated 
tor the current year at 3,144.600 
acres, w hich is equivalent to about 
98-3 per cent of the whole jute-grow- 
ing area ot British India. The 
total yield is estimated at nearly 
million bales of 400 lbs. each. The 
Assam crop is relatixely insigni- 
ficant : the estimated normal area 
under jute being, according to the 
official statistics, 50.700 acres. But 
lor the year 1905 the area sown 
was calculated at about 36.5Q0 
acres, with an estimated } ield ot 
about 82.800 bales ol 400 lbs. The 
Jute Commission ol 1873 published 
figures of area and }'ield which are 
interesting lor jHirposes ot com- 
])arison. In 1872 the total area 
under jute in Bengal and Assam 
was 925.899 acres, and the yield 
13.568,485 maunds, or 2.713,697 
bales ot 400 lbs. In the following 
year the area was reduced to 517,107 
acres, with a yield of 7.756,105 
maunds. or say 1.551,221 bales of 
400 lbs. Nothing further is needed 
to show' the tremendous advance 
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which the jute trade of the province 
has made during these thirty-lour 
years. 

A fibre closely resembling jute 
is produced to some extent in the 
Madras Presidency. It is general- 
ly known as Bimlipatam jute, and 
IS derived from the plant Hibiscus 
Cannahinits. Recently it has rea- 
lised j)rices equal, or nearly equal, 
to those obtained for ordinary jute. 
It IS estimated that, lor the current 
year, the crop mav reach 150.000 ur 
200,000 balc'^ of 300 lbs. each. A 
smaller crop — which, at the highest 
estimate will not exceed 20.000 bales 
this vear — is also raided in the 
Kistna District, and is known as 
Kottapam jute. 

Besides being used lor libre, the 
of the jute jute plant is utilised 
plant. in nuinerous other 

ways in Bengal. Jute leaves and 
the tops ot the plants are sold lor 
use as a pot-herb. A x'egetabU* 
soup is made Irom one of the 
varieties : and another variety is 
Doiled. fried or curried in ditterent 
ways. An infusion of the dried 

leaves is also used as a bitter tonic 
by Hindus 

There is no lu'ed to enter 111 

Methods of Cui- detail into the 
u\ation and Hai- methods ol cultivat- 
ing and harx'csting 
jute. It will suhtice to say that 
the plant seems to he capable 
ol cultivation on almost any kind 
ol soil, although on laterite and 
gravellv soils it does not liourish. 
On alluvial soils it gives a good 
return, but is most jiroductive on 
a rich loam. Successlul cultivation 
demands a dam]> climattv without 
excessive rain, and a high temper- 
ature, particularly in the early part 
of the season. The qualities most 
popular with spinners are tho^e 
which are grown on high lands. 
Low-lving and clinr lands, or em- 
bankments, produce the coarser and 
inferior kinds ol libre. Sowings 
commence about the middle ot 
March, and extend to the end ol 
April. The reaping ol the cro}'> 
depends of course upon the time ot 
sowing. Generally, reaping begins 
about the end of June, and extends 
to the beginning of October. The 
methods of steeping the jdant 
and preparing the fibre for the 
market are described by Dr. 
Leather, the Agricultural Chemist 
to the Government of India, in the 


following notes on a visit to 
Naraingunge : — 

“ Plant cut from time of flowering until 
when fruit fornib Sometimes, grow ing 
3 to 6 feet in water, bometimes crop ib 
almost m dry land. In the former case, 
bovb dive down with a sickle and cut it 
ofl and build up the retting heap on the 
spot. If growing on dry land it is cut 
off and carried to water for retting. The 
cost of cutting comes to mucli the same in 
either case, lor in the former the cutting 
lakes more time, whilst in the latter extra 
labour is spent in carr\ ing the plant to 
water. Hovs take about ten or iwehe 
seconds to cut three or four stems olT in 
lour or li\ e feet of water The stalks of 
jute are several feet in height. Tliey are 
covered w itii leaves and gras^ to make 
them sink. The time given to retting 
varies apparently with the age of the 
plant. One man said if tlie plant is \.ul 
in flower, the fibre would be ready lor 
stripping in thirteen or fourteen dav s. 
Another man, w hose jute vv as eut alter 
flowering, had steeped for twenty days, 
and it was then hardly ready. The ham- 
lets generally are suiall and occupy little 
spaces of land which are just above the 
w a ter. The cattle stand under sheds, 
while the land is under water and gel no 
exercise, 

“The siiippiiig is earned on at the 
village site very largely, although some is 
also stripped in deep water. The man 
takes one or two (not more) stems, takes 
otV all adventitious roots by running the 
closed hand dow n the stem, then gels 
hold of llie liln'c at “ root-end ” of both 
stems at once, and by passing the fingers 
along the stem, it is separated from the 
stem. It is then washed in tlie water to 
get most of the green bark away, and 
hung lip to drv. Sometimes it receives 
a second washing, apparentlv' when v erv 
little or verv' dirlv water occurs at the 
village site. The leaves are not stripped 
oft', but appear to rot under the water 
during the proeesv, of retting, almost 
entirely. The people say that stagnant 
water is the best and that retting lakes 
place more quickly 111 it. As a matter ot 
tact thev' have to use whatever water 
is nearest, for it would not pay to carry 
the whole plant far, and also, over a verv 
large area, the land is simply covered 
by running water ” 

From what has been written in the 

The I^xpoit Trade, oj'ening paragraph. 

it IS e\’ident that the 
modern industry may be considered, 
roughlv speaking, as beginning with 
the nineteenth century. The plants 
from which the fibre is extracted had 
been known in the country Irom the 
time of the Mahabharata. But jtrior 
to the nineteenth century they were 
not very extensively cultivated in 
any of the Bengal districts. At 
the same time it must be under- 
stood that before the advent ot 
the power- loom, the manufacture 
of gunny bags was a recognised 
part of the work of the Bengali 


peasant. Indeed it is believed that 
a fairly large quantity of the fibre 
was produced in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, both lor 
home consumption and for coverings 
tor exported articles. There was 
also some demand for the manufac- 
ture of cordage. But there was 
no export of the raw material. 
The earliest mention of the export 
trade occur^ in the records ot the 
East India Company. From these 
it a])pears that m 17(13 no less than 
100 tons of pdt \\ t*re sent to England. 
The fibre was thought well ol, a 
Committee ol the t'ourt of Directors 
estimating that i.ooo tons of it 
could be sold annually, at Irom 
yqo to {bo per ton. But shi}>ments 
ol tliis descri])tion were ot course 
mcre]\’ experiments. It was not 
until iN 2S-2() that the libre appears 
in the official exj)ort statistics. 
In that year 4()b mauiids 30 seers, 
valued at Rs. 620-14-ty were ex- 
])orted to the United Kingdom. In 
the tollowing vear 2.293 maiinds 
went to (ireat Britain, 127 maiinds 
20 seers to tlie United States, and 
I maiind 2b seers to Batavia. The 
trade went on steadilv from this 
]>()int. During the \'ear 1S34-35 
the ex])orts to (ireat Britain 
aggregated 31.32S maiinds 34 seers 
14 ch., valued at Rs. 53.1)15-5 annas ; 
wliile about 22 maiinds went to 
Nova Scotia and North America. 
The })rogress of the trade during 
the fiftv years 1S33 to 18S2, is 
well illustrated by the following 
table, which shows the average ex- 
juvrts for eacli quinquennium : — 



Average of five year'. 
In cvvt. 

I ijSoo 

1 ^ 37 ' 3 ^ 

b 7 » 4^3 

1S42 43 

117,047 

1S47-4S 

2345055 

1^52-53 

439.S50 


7 10,826 

1S62 63 

969,724 

1S67 6S 

2,6-8, 1 10 

1 ^ 72-73 

4,858,162 

1877-7S 

5.562,267 

1882-63 

7,274,000 

During the 

ten vears 1882-83 to 

:8()I-02 the annual exports were : — 

1882-83 

cvvt, (coo's onfittefl) 
10,349 

1S83-S4 

7,018 

1884-85 

^,369 

i88;-86 

7,78^ 

1886-S7 

8,307 

1887-88 

9.645 

iS8S-8'9 

>o -'55 

1889-90 

10,256 

1S90-91 

1 1,980 

1891-92 

8,532 
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From i8g2-g3 to the present time 
the followniii are the ti^mres . — 



cwt, (ooo's omitted) 

1^92-03 

10,537 


8,090 

1S94-9- 

12.977 

I So 5. 90 

12,267 

189^97 

11,464 

iJi97-<)8 

15.023 

189:5-9(1 

9 S64 

1S99-190U 

9.725 

1900-1901 

12,414 

1901-1902 

14 75 ? 

1902- 1903 

13-030 

1903-1904 

13,721 

I qr >4- 1905 

12,875 

CalcutUi has 

ahvavs been the 


^reat centre ot the ex])ort trade, 
although lairh' large quantities ol 
jiitt‘ are also shipped Irom Chitta- 
gong. The fibre jiassc'^ through a 
considerable number ol hands be- 
fore it is actualK' placed on board 
the export \'e^sel. It is bought 
Irom the cul turn tors hy local native 
dealers U[)-countr\'. By them it 
is sold to a class ot Calcutta 
dealers known as balers, w'ho buy 
the jute in small ])ackagt^s termed 
drums, and have it pressed in Cal- 
cutta into compact bales weighing 
about qoolbs. each. B\' the balers 
the jute is sold through brokers to 
the shii>j)ers. who m their turn re- 
sell It to dealers and spinners in 
Europe. America and elsewhere. 
The j'jres^ing ot the ])ales is done 
bv hvdraulic }>resscs. w hen the jute 
has been assorted and the ‘‘roots’' 
(cuttings) remo\'ed. There are 
about tw enty hydraulic press houses 
in Cah'utta. with a \’ar\’ing number 
ol j^resses at each. Some ol the 
largest are managed bv joint stock 
companies, but a number are in the 
hands ol private owners, who bale 
and jiress their own jute. From 
the jiress houses the jute is con- 
veyed to the exporting vessel. It 
mav be of interest to note that 
before the introduciton of hydraulic 
j')OW‘er, the jute was pressed by 
W'ooden scivw' presse.s. worked bv 
hand. 

The affairs ot the export jute 
trade are controlled by the Calcutta 
Baled Jute Association, which was 


‘ It should bn jupDtioned ih^t in thf jute tiade 
the lei ms loots," “ cuttinos,” Oic,, have not 
their ordin.irv botanical signification. By the 
word “roots meant the lowt^i woodv poition^ 
of the stem? of the plant the '‘cultm«s" aie 
these poi lions when cut off. 


formed m 1892. and of wdiich all 
balers, brokers and shippers are 
members. No jute can be sold lor 
export except on the Association 
contract : and the rules ot the Asso- 
ciation forbid the members doing 
business w'ith anv non-members. 
The Ihiited Kingdom is one of the 
greatest consuming markets ; and. 
as is w’ell known, Dundee is the 
im)st im})ortant jute-manufacturing 
centre in the United Kingdom. 
(Germany and France and other 
European countries also take fairlv 
large quantities. In fact the total 
exports to Continental Europe are 
about equal to. or perhai)s a little 
in excess of. those to the United 
Kingdom. The Ignited States are 
likewusc large consumers. })articular- 
Iv of cuttings, Ot the total exports 
for the year 1004-05, the United 
Kingdom took 40*1 per cent., 
Germany 20 ‘i per cent., France 10 
j)er cent.. Austria-Hungary 6-2 per 
cent., Italy 3-8 per cent.. Spam 
i‘8 ])er Cent. The Ignited States 
came third with 15 ])er cent. Tlie 
value ot the exports lor the vear 
l()04-05 is calculated at Rs. 120 
millions. 

In an account such as this it is 
]')erhaj)s unnecessaiw 
to enter at length 
into the question ot ])rices. But a 
briet summary of the j)rices realised 
during the jiast lortv-hve years 
may be of interest. In the early 
sixties the export trade began t(3 
assume large [iruportions, and in 
1861 tlie a\‘erage Calcutta jirice of 
raw‘ jute per bale of 400 lbs. was 
Rs. 14-10 annas. At the end of 
each quinquennial period since, the 
following w'cre the average values. 
The jiercentages in the second 
column show‘ the variations rather 
more graj)hically than the figures ot 
j)rices. They are calculated 011 the 
basis of the year 1873. the particu- 
lars for which are printed in italics. 


V' ar 

F^rice per iia 
of 400 tt»s 

le 

Percentage of 
Increase or 
Hecrease. 

iS65t 

17 


04 

iSj(j 

2^ as 

3 

12S 


/.V 


700 

1S75 

n 10 

a 

107 

iSSo 

j, 29 ,, 

8 

Tb4 

IS8;; 

,, 10 , 

8 

loS 

1^00 

33 *» 

0 

IN; 

1 805 

» , 3 1 , 

0 

I S3 

loco 

*, 34 


^94 

19^5 

- 43 


23S 


The 

facturing industry. 


All the causes of the abnormal 
rise during the year 1903 cannot be 
specitied with absolute certainty. 
But there ^eems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the great develoiment 
ot the local manufacturing indus- 
try is one ot the ])rinci])al causes. 
It must also be remembered that the 
demand for jute trom all coIl^um- 
ing markets is steadilv increasing, 
wdth the grow'th of the trade of the 
world. 

It has been already mentioned 
that the libres 
native manu- obtained trom 

the ditterent 
fibre-yielding plants in Bengal have 
been from an early ])eriod utilised 
by the people of the province. 
The native manufactures re- 
solved themselves into tiiree main 
classes — cordage, cloth and j)aj)er. 
The first ranged trom the thin- 
nest twdst to ropes sufficiently 
thick for hawsers. The cloth was 
of various qualities, adajited to the 
difttTent purposes for which it was 
used. There wxis a thick cl()^elv- 
woven gunny, which wais known as 
g/b/. itii or chat. The different 
varieties of this cloth w'ere used 
lor packing seeds, sugar, rice and 
other produce. There was also a 
thin closely-w'oven talinc. winch was 
common in j)arts of Maldah. Dinaj- 
])ur. Rang{)ur, and among the Coch 
and other aboriginal tribes near the 
foot of the Himalayas. It seems 
to have been used lor wearing 
apparel. There was further a third 
coarse variety, which was used tor 
the sails of country boats, and tor 
packing bulky aiticles. The W'eav- 
iiig j)rocess is thus described by 
Babu Ramcomal Sen, in a welf- 
knowm pa})er, wiiich up])eared many 
years agf) in \ ol. II of the Transac- 
tions ot the Agn-Horticultural 
Societ\' : — 


“ .Sfven slicks or ihattee weaving posts 
called ta}h'i para or warp are fi.xed upon the 
ground, occupy ing the length equal to the 
measure of the piece to be vvoven, and a 
sufficient number of twine or tliread is 
wound on them as warp, called taita. Tlie 
warp is taken up and removed to the 
weaving machine. Two pieces of wood 
are placed at two ends, which are tied to 
ohari, ot’uer, or roller; they are made 


t With the e.weption of the figures for the 
vear 1905 the-c pricrs and percentages, and 
also thoso for gunnies which are given in a 
?uh>equent paragiaph, are taken from the 
Cioveinment of India publication : “Variations 
in Indian Price-Levels since i86r, evpiessed 
m Index numbers’’ by J. A Robertson, late 
iJireetor (jeneial of StatistRs, 








